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THE KING’S 


HIGHWA. 


CIIArXEK 1. 

T!K>r<;ii tilt* wcnthov was hot and sultry, and the summer was 
at its luMi^ht, yet the evciiin<( was gloomy, and low; angry 
elouils Imng over the distant line of the sea, when, under the 
slielter of some low-browed cliffs, upon the Irish coast, three 
])ersoiJs stood together, two of Avhoni were talking earnestly. 
About four or live miles from the shore, looking like a spectre 
iij»on tl'.e misty barkgroiind of clouds, appeared a small brig 
with her canvass closely reefed, though there was little wind 
stirring, and nothing announced the approach of a gale, unless 
it were a long heavy swell that heaved up the bosom of the 
ocean as if with a *su])pressed sob. The tliree ])crsoiis we 
lun e mentioned were standing together close at the foot of 
the rocks; and, though there was nothing in their demeanour 
which would im])ly that they were seeking concealment by 
tlie jioiiits and angles of the cliff—for they sjwke loiUl, and 
one of them laughed more than once with the sliort but jocund 
laugh of a heart whose careless gaiety no circumstances can 
repress, yet the s}»ot was well calculated to hide them from 
any eye, unless it were one gazing down from the cliffs above, 
or one looking towards tlie shore from the sea. 

1‘he ])arty of which wc speak comprised two men not quite 
reached the middle age, and a fine, noble-looking boy oi 
]>crba]>s eight years old or a little more; but all the conver- 
sation was between the two elder, wdio bore a slight family 
likeness to each other. The one had a cloak thrown over his 
ailn, and a blue handkerchief hound round his left hand, 
l^is dress in other respects wjis that of a military man of the 
period: a long-w^aistcd, broad-tailed coat, with a good deal of 
gold lace and many large buttons upon it, enormous riding 
boots and a heavy sword. He had no defensive armour on, 
indeed, though those were days when the soldierly cuirass 
was not yet done aw^ay with ; and on his head he only wore 
ui ordinary hat trimmed round with leathers. 
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He seemed, 'however, to be a personage perfectly .^elfuble 
to defend his own, being not much short of* six feet iti lieic^bt; 
and though somewhat thin, extremely inuscnlar,' Vith long 
bony arms, and a wide deep chest, llis Ibreljcad Avas liigli 
and open, and his eye 1‘rank and clear, haA ing Avithal sonic 
shrewdness in its quick tAA’iiikle. The countenance Avas a 
good one ; the features handsome, though a little coarse ; and 
if it Avas not altogether jireposscssing, the abatement Avas 
made on account oi‘a certain indescribalile look of dissipation 
— not absolutely to say debauchery, but ap])roaching it — 
Avhich mingled AAith the expression of finer things: likenight- 
sliade filling uj) the broken masses of some ruined temple. 
Mis hair Avas soineAvhat prematurely grizzled; Ibr lie yet 
lacked scA'eral years of forty, and strong lines, not of thought, 
Avere marked upon his broAv. 

lie was, upon the Avholc, a man Avbom many people Ax ould 
have called a handsome, fine-looking nuin; anil there Avas 
certainly in his countenance that indescribable soiiiething, 
which can only be designated by the term i lu/aifinf/. 

While conversing with his companion, wliicli he did fninkly 
and even gaily, laughing, jis aax have said, from time to time, 
there Avas still a peculiarity which migiit he supposed to show 
that for some reason he Avas not perfectly at his ease, or per- 
lectiy sure of the man to Avhom he spoke. In general, lie did 
not look at him, though he gazed straiglit forward; hut, as is 
very frequently the case Avith ns all, Avhen we are talking to 
a ]>erson whom Ave doubt or dislike, be looked iieyond liiin, 
from time to time, hoAvever, turning his eyes full u])on the 
countenance of his comrade, and keeping them ti.ved upon him 
for several moments. 

The secoiid personage of the party Avas a man somewhat 
less i?i height thun the other, but still tall, lie avus two or 
three years younger; limidsoine in leatures: graceful in per- 
son; and, Avithal, possessing an air of lUstiuciion whicli the 
other might liave ])osscssed also, hud it not heeii coiisideralily 
diminished hy the certain gay and sAvaggering look whicli aal* 
have already noticed. His dress vi^as not so conijdetely military 
as that of tlie first, though there was scarf and SAvord-kiiot, 
and gold-fringed belt and leathern gloves, Avitli Avide cuffs, 
Avhich sAvalloAved up the arms almost to the elboAvs. 

He laughed not at all, and Ins tone Avas grave, but smaf)t’ 
and courtly, except when, ever and anon, there mingled a\| 
Avhat he Avas saying, in sweet and placid AAords, some bitter 
sarcastic tirade, A\'hich made his companion smile, though 
moA'cd not a muscle of his own countenance. 

We have said that there was a third in the group, and that 
third Avas a boy of about eight years of age. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive anything more beautil’ul than his gouii| 
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teiinnce, or to fancy a form more replete with living grace 
than U’s hair swept round his clear and open coimte- 
nj.‘.cc in dork wavy curls; and while he held the taller of the 
two gentlemen by the hand, he gazed forward over the wide 
raelauclioly sea, which came rolling up towards their feet, 
with a look liill of thought, and perhaps of anxiety. There 
was certainly grief in that gaze; for the black eye-lashes 
which surrounded those large blue eyes became, after a 
moment or two, moistened with something bright, like a tear; 
and apparently inattentive to the conversation between his 
two conij)anions, he still turned away, fully occupied with the 
matter of his own thoughts. 

It is time, however, ior us to take notice of that to which 
he did not attend. 

Ivot a whit, Harry, not a Avhit,'’ said the taller of the tivo: 

“ there arc certain portions of good ana evil scattered through 
the world, and every man must take his share of both. I 
bin e taken care, as you well know, to secure a certain portion 
of the pleasures of this life. It was not natural that the thing 
should last for ever, so 1 have (juite made np my mind to » 
drinking the hitters Since I have sipped the sweets. On this 
last husiness I have staked my all, and lost myall; and if my 
])oor brother had not done the same, and lost his life into the 
ha;’gtun. I sliouJd not much care for my part. On my honour 
and soul, it does seem to me a strange thing, that here poor 
iNicrton, who would have done service to everybody on earth, 
win was as gf»od as lie was bravo, and as clever as he was 
goo«, should tall at the very iirst sliot, and I go through the 
wluie husiness with nothing hut this scratch oi the hand! I 
did iiy best to get mysell killed, too; for 1 will’ swear that I 
was tie last nuuj ujjon our part that Icll the hank of the Boyne. 
But jist as hall-a-dozen of the fellows had got me down, and 
were roiug to cut my throat because 1 would not surrender, 
there came hv the lello\v they call Bcntinck, I think, who 
callcflo them not to kill me now that the battle was over. I 
startci up, saying, ‘ There is one honest Butchman at least,’ 
and nide a <lart through then’. Tliey would have caught 
me, I ire say, but he lauglied i.'oiid ; and I heard him call to 
them ift to iollow me, saying, " That one on either side made 
no gre^ difference.’ I may chance to do that fellow -a good 
turn in my day.” 

‘‘ThI may well be,” replied the other; “for since your 
brotheif, death, il‘ you arc sure he is killed, you are the direct 
lieir to earldom, and to estates tliat would buy a score of 
Gerraaniriuccs.” 

Wliilelie thus spoke, the person he addressed suddenly 
turned h^yes full upon his face, and looked at him intently 
for a miii\e. He then answered, “ Sure he is dead, 
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Did I not tell you that he died in my arms? 'Would it not 
have been a nice thing now, if I had been killed too? There 
would have been none betAvecn yon and the earldom then. 
Upon my life, I think you ought to have it: it would just suit 
you; you would make such a smooth-tongued, easy courtier 
to this Dutch vagabond, whom 3’^ou arc going over to, I can 
see, notwithstanding all your asseverations;” and he laughed 
aloud as he sj)oke. 

“Nonsense, Lennard, nonsense!” replied his coin])anion: 
“I neither wish you killed, my good cousin, nor care li)r the 
earldom, nor am going over to the usurper, though, hetiven 
knows! you’ll do no good to any one, the earldom will do no 
good to yon, and the usurper, perhaps, may do much good to 
the country. J>ut had eitlicr of the three bein true, I should 
certainly have given you up to the Prince of ( )range, instead of 
sharingmy last tifty guineas with you, to help you off to f'rance.” 

Ili.s companion gazed down U])on the ground with a grim 
smile, and remained fora moment without answt'ring: he then 
looked uj), gave a short laugh, and replied, 1 must not be 
ungrateful, cousin mine; J thank yon for the money, with all 
my heart and soul: hut I cannot think that you have run 
yourself so hard as that either: you must lune made mighty 
great preparations which have not a])p(\'ire(l, to vpciul your 
snug little patrimony upon a king who did not deserve it, ind 
for whom you did not fight, af'ter all.” 

“ I should have fought if I could have come u]> in time,” 
replied the other, with his brows darkening. I su))p<)scyon 
do not suspect me of being unwilling to fight. Lennard ?" 

“Oh, no, man! 110!” replied his cousin: “ ir cl<»es no run 
in our blood: we have all fighting dro])s in our veins: nnl 1 
know yon can fight well enongli when it s\!it> your pu pose. 
As for that matter, J might think myself a hud t<»r tighing ui 
behalf of a man who won’t fight in his own behalf: bit it m 
his cause, not himself, Harry, T fought for.” 

“Bubbles, bubl)les. Lennard!” replied the other; ^‘tis out 
a mere name!’’ 

“And what do we all fight for, frofti the crad le to the ;rave ?” 
demanded his cousin: “bubbles, bubbles, Harry. Hirouirh 
England and Ireland, not to say Scotland, there ^\^) he to 
morrow morning, which, J take h, is Smulay, full five (lousand 
priests busily engaged in telling their hearers, that lov, glory, 
avarice, and ambition, are nothing but ]>nhbles! Sol am but 
pla)dng the same gauu; as the rest. 1 wish to heave’ the boat 
would come round though, for I am beginning to/innk it is 
as great a bubble as the rest. Uiiii down, WiltoD/my boy,” 
he said, speaking to the youth who held him by he hand — 
“run down to that point, and see if‘you can disco’/r the boat 
creeping round under the cliffs.” 
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The boy instantly darted off without speaking, and the two 
gentlemen watched him in silence. After a moment, however, 
the shorter of the two spoke, with his eyes still fixed on the 
child, and the slight sneer curling his lip — “A fine boy that, 
Lennard!*’ he said. “A child of love, of course!” 

“Doubtless,” answered the other; “but you w'ill understand 
he is not mine. It is a friend’s child that 1 have promised to 
do the best for.” 

“lie is wondrous like your brother ^Morton,” rejoined his 
companion. “ It needs no marriage certificate to tell us whose 
son he is.” 

“Xo: God speed the poor boy!” replied the other gentle- 
man, “he is like his father enough. 1 must do what 1 can for 
him, though heaven knows wdiat I am to do either for him or 
myself! It is long ore he can he a soldier, and 1 am not much 
accnstonied to taking heed of children.” 

“Where is iiis mother?” demanded the cousin: “whatever 
he lier rank, slu^ is most likely as rich as you are, and cer- 
tainly better ahh? to take care oifhim.” 

*• i ’shawl” replied the other, “I might look long enough 
hetore 1 found her. The boy has never known anything about 
her either, so that would not do. But here he comes, here he 
conies, so say no more about it.” 

As he spoke, the hoy hounded up, exclaiming, “I see the 
hoatl 1 see the l)oat coming round the rock I” and the moment 
after a tolerable-sized tishing-hoat was seen rounding the little 
point that we have mentioned ; and the two cousins, with the 
1»oy. descended to the water's edge. During the lew minutes 
tliai elnpsed before the boat came up to the little landing- 
j)lace where they stood, the cousins shook hands together, 
and hade each other adieu. 

“ Well, God speed you, Harry!” said the one; “you have not 
tailed me at this pinch, though you have at many another.” 

“Where shall I write to yon, lA‘nnard,” demanded the 
other, “in case that anylhing should ha]>peii to turn up to 
your advantage?" 

“Oh! to the ORmm, to the Crown, at St. Germains,” re- 
plied the elder; “and if it be for anything to my advantage, 
write as quickly as possible, good cousin. Come, A\'iltori, my 
boy; come, here's tlie boat! Thank God we have not much 
baggage to embark! Now, my man,” he continued, speaking 
to ()ne of the fishermen who had leajied out into tlie water, 
“lift the boy in, and the portmanteau, and then off to yonder 
brig, with all the sail you can put on.” 

Thus saying, he sprang into the boat, received the boy in 
his arms, and waved his hand to his cousin, while the fisher-j 
men pushed off from the shore. 

The one who was left behind folded his arms upon his chestj 
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and gazed after the boat aa she bounded over the water. TIis 
brow was slightly clouded, and a peculiar sort of smile hung 
upon Ins lip; but after thus pausing li)r a niiniue or t\vf», be 
turned upon his heel, walked up a narrow path to the to}> of 
the clilf, and mounting a horse, w'hich was held fin* him by a 
servant, at: a distance of about a hundred yards from the edge, 
Iw rode anay, whistling as he went, not like (’imon, tor want 
Ot UunijiUt, hut from tlie very intensity of thought. 


CHAPTER IT. 

The horseman of whom wc have spoken in the last cliapter, 
rode slowly on about two hundred yards farther, and there 
the servant advanced and opened a gate, by means of which 
the path they Avere then upon communicated with a sniiill 
road, between two high hanks, leading down to the sea-side. 
The iiiomeiit that the gentleman rode l()rward through the 
gate, his eyes 1‘ell upon a figure coming iij) apparently from 
the sea sliore. It was that of a Avomau, seemingly well atl- 
vanced in life, and dressed in the garb of the loAver oi-ders. 
There Avas nothing particular in her appearance, except that in 
her gait and figure she Avas more decrepit than from her coun- 
tenance might have been expected. Tlie tears Avere streaming 
rapidly doAVU lier face, however; and though slie suddenly 
paused on perceiving the stranger, she eonUl not command 
those tears irom tioAving on, though sJie turned away lier bead 
to conceal them. 

Th.c stranger slightly pulled in his horse's rein, looked at 
her again, and then gazed thoughtfully down tlie road towards 
the sea, as if calculating Avhat the AAoman could have been 
doing tlicrc, and Avliether she could have seen the departure 
of his two late companions. 

The servant who was lielund him seemed to road liis mas- 
ter’s thoughts; for being close to him, shutting the gate, he 
said, in a low tone, “That's the old Avoman with Avhoiii the 
young gentleman lodged; for i saAv her when the Colonel AAXuit 
there this morn i rig to fetch him aAvay.” 

The moment the man had s])oketi, his master pushed for- 
A\-anl his horse again, and riding up to the Avoman, accosted 
her at once. 

“Ah! my good woman,” he said, “you are grieving after 
your poor little hoy ; hut Jo not be cast down ; he will he taken 
good care of." 

“Grod bless your honour!” replied the woman, “and thank 
you, too, for comforting me. he’s a dear good hoy, that’s true ; 
but the Colonel has taken him to Francct ao I shall never see 
]lum more.” 
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**Oh yes] you may, my good lady,” replied the strauger. 
**Yoii know I am his cousin — his father's first cousin ; so if you 
want to hear of him from time to time, perhaps I could put 
you in the way of it. Ji‘ I knew where you lived I would come 
and call upoii you to-night, and talk to you about it belbre I 
go on to l)ublin.” 

“ Your honour’s going to Dublin, are you?” said the woman, 
suddenly anti sharply, while the blood mounted into the cheek 
of luM* companion, as il* trora some feeling of einbarrassment, 
fSiuM-oritiimed, liowevcr, belbre he could reply, vaying, "‘With 
a thousand thanks to your honour, 1 shall he ghnl to see you; 
and il* .1 could l)ut hear that the poor boy got well to France, 
and ^vas co;nlortahle, I think I should be happy all niy life.” 

"'Ihit whore do you live, my good woman V” domaiuled the 
horseman: ‘"wc have not much time to lose, for the sun is 
going dr)wn, and the night is coming on.” 

“And a sionny night it will be,” said the woman, who, 
though she had very little of the Irish accent, seemed to have 
not a little of that ])eciiliar obliquity of mind which so often 
leads the Irishman to follow the last idea started, however 
loosidy it may he connected with the main subject of discourse. 
“As to where I live,” she continued, "‘it's at the small neat 
cottage at llie end of the lane; the best house in the place to 
my mind, e\cei)t the priest's and the tavern; and lor that mat- 
ter, it's my own property, too.” 

“Well, I will come tliere in about an hour,” said her com- 
paui<»n, ""and we will talk it all over, my good lady, for I must 
leave this jjlace early to-morrow.” 

Away \vent tlu^ stranger as he spoke, at a rapid pace, to- 
wards an lri>h village, or small town ol'that day, which lay at 
the distance of about a mile and a hall'from the sea shoreJ' It 
was altogether a very dillercnt place^and bore a very dillerent 
asj)ect, from any other collection of housCvS, of the same num- 
ber and extent, within the shores of the sister island. It was 
situated upon the rise of a steep hill, at the foot of wl^ich ran 
a clear shallow stream, from tlie margin of whicli, up to the top 
of tile acclivity, ran tw'o irregular rows of houses, wdde apart, 
and scattered at unequal (bstanccs on the two sides of the high 
road, riicy were iirincipally hovels, of a single story in 
height; a grtjat proportion of tliciii formed of mithing but 
turf, with m> other wdndow but a hole covered with a board, 
and sometimes not that. Others, *few' and far betw^oen,’ again, 
were ecpially of one story, but w’cre neatly plastered with 
clay, and ornamented with a wash of lime; and besides these 
W'ere three or four houses which really deserved the name: 
the parish priest’s, the tavern, and what was called the 
shop. 

These rows of dwellings were raised on two high but slop- • 
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ing banks, which were covered with green turf, and extended 
perhaps fifty yards in width between the houses and the road ; 
this long strip of turf affording the inhabitants plenty of space 
for dunghills and dust-heaps, with occasional stacks of turf, 
and a detached sort of summer-house now and then for a pig, 
in those cases where his company was not preferred in tlie 
parlour. 

Here, too, the chickens used to meet in daily convocation ; 
and here the priest’s bull would occasionally take a morning 
walk, to the detriment of the dunghills and tne frailer edifices, 
to the danger of the children, and the indignation of the other 
animals, who might seem to think that they had a right pre- 
scriptive to exclusive possession. 

BetAveen these two tracts of debatable land was interposed 
a paved high road, twice as broad as it needed to have 
and furnished with a stone gutter down the centre, into wliicli 
flowed, from everj^ side, streams not Castalian; while five or 
six ducks, belonging to tlie master of the shop, acted as tlie 
only town scavengers; and a large black sow, with n sturdy 
farrow of eleven young pigs, rolled about in tlie tiill enjoy- 
ment of the filth and dirt, seeming to re[)resent the mayor 
and town council of this rural inunicijiality. 

At the top of the hill tivo or three lanes turned off. and in 
one of these Avas situated the cottage Avhich the old lady had 
indicated as her dwelling. The stranger, hoAvevor, rode not 
thither at once, but, in the first place, stop]K'd at the tavern, 
as it Avas called (being neither more nor less than a small 
public-house), and tliroAving his rein to the servant, he dis- 
mounted, and paused to order some rclfeshinenr. AVJicn 
this AA’as done, he took his Avay at once to the lioiisc of the 
priest, which Avas a neat white building, shoAving considerable 
taste in all its external arrangements. The stranger Avas 
immediately admitted, and remained for about half an hour; 
at the end of Avhich time he came out, accomjianied as far as 
the little Avicket gate by a very benign and thonghtful-lo(»king 
man, past the middle age, Avhosc last Avords, as he took leave 
of the stranger, were, “Alas, my son! she Avas so heantifnl, 
and so charitable, that it is much to be lamented that she Avas 
in all respects a cast-away.” 

The stranger then rctilrned to the tavern, and sat doAvn to 
a someAvhat black and angular roasted foAvl, Avhicli, lioAvever, 
proved better to the palate than the eye; and to this he 
added somcAvhat more than a pint of claret, Avhich, hoAvever 
strange it may seem to find such a thing in an Irish pot- 
house, might, for taste and fragrance, have competed with 
the best that ever was found at the table of prince or peer: 
nor was such a thing uncommon in that day. This done^ 
nnd when five or six minutes of meditation — that kind of 
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pleasant meditation which ensues when the inner man is 
made quite comfortable — had been added to his moderate 
[bod and moderate potation, the stranger rose, and with a 
dow and thoughtful step walked forth from the inn, and took 
tiis way towards the cottage to which the old woman had 
directed him. 

The sun was by this time sinking below the horizon, and a 
bright red glow from his declining rays spread through the 
;itiiK)S])herc, tinging the edges of the long, liny, lurid clouds 
ivhicli were gathering thickly over the sky. The wind, too, 
l)ud risen considerably, and was blowing with sharp quick 
:;usts. increasing towards a gale, so that the stranger was 
obliged to j)ut liis hand to his large feathered hat to keep it 
firm uj)on his head. 

Ill the mean time, the old woman had returned home, and 
her first occupation was to indulge her grief; for, sitting 
down at the little table in her parlour, she covered her eyes 
with her hands, and wept till the tears ran through her 
fingers. After a time, however, she calmed herself, and rising, 
looked for a moment into a small looking-glass, which sliowcd 
licr face entirely disfigured with tears. She then w'^ent into a 
little adjacent room, which, as w'ell as the parlour, was the 
image of neatness and cleanness. She there took a towel, 
di])|)ed it in cold water, and seemed about to bathe away the 
traces from Jier checks. The next moment, however, she threw 
the towel down, saying, “No, no! wdiy should I?” She then 
returned to tlie parloiur, and called down the passage, “Betty, 
Betty!” 

An Irish woman, of about fifty years of age, clothed much 
in the same style, and not much worse tliau her inistres.s, ap- 
peared in answer to her summons; and, according to the 
directions she no^v received, lighted a single candle, put up a 
large heavy sli utter against the jjarlour window, and retired. 
The mistress of the lioiise remained for some time sitting at 
tlic table, and ajiparcntly listening for every step without; 
tliough from time to time, when a heavier and heavier blast 
of w'ind shook tlie cottage wdiere she sat, she gazed up towards 
the sky, and her li^is moved as if ofieriiig a prayer. 

At length, some one knocked loudly at the door, and start- 
ing uj), she hurried to open it, and* give entrance to the 
stranger whom w^e have mentioned before. )She put a chair 
for him, and stood till he asked her to sit do>vn. 

“ So, my good lady,” he said, “you lived a long time with 
the Colonel and Mrs. Sherbrooke?” 

“ Oh! bless you, yes, sir,” replied the woman, “ever since 
the Colonel and the yoimg lady came here, till she died, poor 
thing; and then I remained to take care of the boy: dear 
beautiful fellow 1” 
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“You seem very sorry to lose liim,” rejoined the strangei 
“and, doubtless, were sadly grieved when Mrs. Slierbrook 
died.” 

“You may well say that,” replied the woman. “ Had I nt 
known her quite a little girl? and to see her die, in the prim 
of her youth and beauty, not foui’-and-twenty years of age 
You may well say I was sorry. If her poor latlier could hav 
seen it it would have broke his heart; but he died long be 
fore that, or many another thing would have broken his hear 
as well as tliat.” 

“Was her father living,” demanded the stranger, “whci 
she married Colonel Sherbrooke?” 

The woman, without repljdng, gazed inquiringly and stcad^ 
fastly on the stranger’s countenance for a moment or two, Avhc 
continued, alter a short pause, “rooh, pooh! .1 know all al)Ou 
it. I mean, when she came away with him.” 

“No, sir,” replied the w'oiiian; “he had been dead thcr 
more than a j ear.” 

“Doubtless,” replied the stranger, “it was, asyou inqdied, 
a happy thing for liim that he did not live to see his daugh- 
ter’s late ; hut how was it, I w^onder, as she was so sweet t 
creature, and the Colonel so fond of her, that he never 
married her?” 

The w'oinan looked down for a moment; but then gazed 
uj) in his face wdth a somewhat rueful expression of counte- 
nance, and a shake of the head, answering, “{She was a pro- 
testant, } ou know.” 

The stranger looked surprised, and asked, “Did she always 
continue a protestaiit, my good woman? 1 should have 
thought love could have w’orked more wonderful couversious 
than that.” 

“Ah! she died as she lived, poor thing!” replied tlie wo- 
man, “and with nobody with her either, hut 1 and one other ; 
for the Colonel was away, poor man, levying troops for the 
king: that is, for King James, sir; for your honour looks as 
if 3 ou were on the other side.” 

The stranger was silent, and looked abstracted; nut at 
length he answered, somewhat listlessly, “Ileally, my good 
woman, one does not know what side to be of. Jt is raining 
very hard to-night, unless those are the houghs of the trees 
tapping against your window.” 

“Those arc the large drops of rain,” replied the woman, 

dashed against the glass by the south-west wind. It will 
be an auiiil night ; and I think of the ship.” 

I will let you hear of the boy,” rejoined the stranger, in 
^ indifferent tone, “as soon as I hear of him myself;” and 
taking up his hat from the table, he seemed about to depart, 
when a peculiar Expression upon the woman’s countenance 
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made him pause, and, at the same time, brought' to bis mind 
that he had not even asked her name. 

“I thought your honour had forgotten,” she replied, when 
he asked her the question at length. “Tliey call me Betty 
Harper ; but Mrs. Harper will find me in this place, ii you 
put that upon your letter: and how that we are asking such 
sort of questions, your honour wouldn’t be offended surely, if 
I were to ask you your name too?” 

“ Certainly not, my good^ lady,” he replied; “I am called 
Harry Sherbrooke, Esquire, very much at your service. 
Heavens, how it blows and rains!” 

‘‘Perhaps it is nothing but a wind-shower,” replied the wo- 
man; “if your honom* would like to wait until it has ridden 
by.” 

“AYhy, I shall get drenched, most assuredly, if I go,” he 
answered, “and that before I reach the inn; but 1 will look 
out and sec, my good lady.” 

He accordingly ])roceeded into the little passage, and 
opened the door, followed by his companion. Tliey were 
instantly saluted, however, by a blast of wdnd that #Diost 
knocked the strong man himself dow7i, and made the w'^man 
reel against the w all of the passage. 

Everything beyond — though the cottage, situated upon a 
height, looked down the slope of the hill, over the cliffs, to 
the open sea — w’as as dark as the cloud wdiicli fell upon 
Egyj)t: a darkness that could be felt! and not tlie slight- 
est vestige of star or moon, or lingering ray of sunshine, 
.narked to the eye tlie distinction between heaven, earth, and 
ica. 

Sherbrooke drcAv back, as the wind cut him, and the rain 
daslied in his face; but at that very moment something like 

faint flash was seen, apparently at a great distance, and 
gleaming through tlie heavy rain. The woman instantly 
caught her companion’s WTist tight in her grasp, exclaiming, 
“Hark!” and in a feAV seconds after, in a momentary hdl 
of the wind, was heard the low booming roar of a distant 
cannon. 


“It is a .signal of distress!” cried the w^oman. “Oh! the 
ship, the ship ! Tlie w ind is dead upon the shore, and the 
Long Reef, out by the Battery Point, has seen many a vessel 
wrecked between night and morning.” 

While she spoke, the signal of distress was seen and heard 


“ 1 w'ill go down, and send people out to see wdiat can be 
done,” said the stranger, and walked aw^ay without Avaiting 
for reply. He turned his steps towards the inn ^ muttering 
as he went, “ There’s at that 

won’t did proverb ; so, 
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the vessel be wrecked to-night, I had better order breakfast 
for my cousin to-morrow* morning, for he is sure to swim 
ashore/’ 

It was a night, however, on w'liich no hope of reaching 
land could cheer the wTecked seamen. The tide was ap- 
proaching the full ; the wind w^as blowing a perfect hurricane ; 
the surf upon a high rocky beach no boat could have lived 
in for a minute ; and the strongest sw’immer — even if it had 
been within the scope of human power and skill to struggle 
on for any time with those tremendous w aves — must infallibly 
have been dashed to pieces on the rocks that lined the shore. 
The minute guns were distinctly heard from the town, and 
several other villages in the neighbourhood. Many people 
went to the tops of the cliffs, and some down to the sea-shore, 
where the waves did not reach the bases of the rocks. One 
gentleman, living in the neighbourhood, sent out servants and 
tenantry with lanterns and torches, but no one could clearly 
distinguish the ship, and could only })erceive that she must 
be in the direction of a dangerous rocky shoal called the Long 
Keef, at about two miles’ distance from the shore. 

The next morning, however, her fate was more clearly 
ascertained; not that a vestige of her was to be seen out at 
sea, but the whole shore for tw’o or three miles was covered 
with ))ieces of wreck. The stcrn-]K>st of a small, French - 
built vessel, and also a boat considerably damaged in the 
bow, and turned keel upw'ards, came on shore as Harry Sher- 
brooke and his servant were themselves examining the scene. 
The boat bore, painted in white letters, La Coureuse de 
Dunkerque.” 

“ That is cnougli for our purpose, I should suppose,” said 
the master, ])oiutiiig to the letters with a cane he had iii his 
hand, and addressing liis servant. must be gone, Harrison, 
but you remain behind, and do as I bade you.” 

‘‘Wait a moment, yet, sir,” replied the man: “you see 
they arc bringing up a body from between those two rocks, 
it seems about bis size and make, too;” and approaching the 
spot to W’liich he pointed, they found some (if the country 
people carrying up the body of a French officer, which after- 
wards jjroved to be that of the commaiulcr of the brig, which 
had been seen during the preceding day. After examining 
the papers wdiich were taken from the jioekets of the dead 
man, one of which seemed to be a list of all the persons on 
hoard his vessel, Sherbrooke turned away, merely saying to 
his servant, “ 'J’ake care and secure that paper, and bring it 
after me to Dublin as fast as possible.” 

The man bowed his head, and his master walked slowly 
and quietly aw'ay. 
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CHAPTER lU. 

Now whatever might be the effect of all that passed, as re- 
corded in the last cliapter, upon the mind of Harry Sher- 
brooke, it is not in the sliglitcst degree our intention to induce 
the reader to believe that the two personages, the otiicer and 
tile little hoy, whom we saw embark lor the brig which was 
wrecked, were amongst the persons wiio perished u])ou that 
occasion. True it is that every person the ship contained 
f(»iind a watery grave, hetweeii sunset and sunrise on the 
night in question. Rut to cx])lain how the whole took place, 
we must iollow the track of the voyagers in the boat. 

As soon as tliov were seated, Lennard Sherbrooke threw 
his arms affectionately round the boy, drew him a little closer 
to his bosom, and kissed his broad fair ibrehead; while the 
boy, on his ])art, with his hand leaning on the officer's knee, 
and his shoulder resting confiding on his bosom, looked up 
in his face with eyes of earnest and deep affection. Jn such 
mute conference they remained for some five or ten minutes; 
while the hard}’ sailors ])ulled away at the oars, their course 
towards the vessel lying right in the wind’s eye. After a 
minute or two more, Lennard Sherbrooke turned round, and 
gazed hack towards the shore, where he conlil now plainly 
])erccive his cousin beginning to climb the little path up the 
cliff*. After watching liim lor a moment Avith a look of cal- 
ctdiiling thought, he turned toAvards the hoy again, and saw 
that there Avere tears in his eyes, Avhich siglit caused him to 
htnd down, saying, in a low Aoice, “^Yon are not frightened, 
my dear hoy ?” 

“Oh no, no!” re])lied the boy; “I am only sorry to go 
away to a strange ])lace,” 

J.»eiinard Sherbrooke turned liis eyes once more toAvards 
the shore, hut the form of his cousin had noAv totally disap- 
]»cared. He then remained musing for a minute or tAVO, 
Avhile the fishermen laboured aAvay, making no A ery great 
progress against the Avind. At the distance of about a mile 
or a mile and a half from the shore, Lcmiard Sherbrooke, 
turned round toAvards the man avIio Avas steering, and made 
some remarks upon the excellence of the Ijoat. The man, 
proud of his little vessel, boasted her capabilities, and de- 
clared that she was as sca-AAorthy as any frigate in the navy. 

“1 should like to see her tried,” said Sherbrooke. 

“ I should not w^onder if she ivere well tried to-night,” ro- 
])licd the man. 

For a moment or tAA’o the officer made no rejoinder; but 
then approaching the steersman nearer still, he said, in a low 

B 
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voice, ‘‘ Come, my man, I have something to tell you. We 
must alter our course very soon; I am not going to yon 
Frenchman at all.” 

“Why, then, where the devil arc you going to?” demanded 
the tislicnnan; and lie |)rocecdcd, in tones and in language 
which )ione hnt an Irishman must presume to deal with, to 
cxpi'css Ihs astonislimcnt that, after having been hired by the 
otlu'r gentlemaji to carry the person who spoke to liiin and 
the hoy to the French brig of war, where liertlis had been 
Becnrcii for them, lie should be told that they were not going 
there at all. 

"riic stranger suffered him to expend all his astonishment 
without moving a muscle, and then replied, v ith ])erfect calm- 
ness, My good friend, you are a catholic, I have been told, 
and a good subject to King James ” 

“(Jod bless him!” interrupted the man, heartily; but Sher- 
brooke proceeded, sa3ing, “ In these days one ma}’ well be 
doubtful of one’s own relations; and 1 have a fancy, my man, 
that unless I prevent any one from knowing my course, and 
■where I am, T may he betrayed where .1 gtn an<l betrayed if 
T sla}-. Xow what T want you to do is this, to take me over 
to the coast of Knglaml, instead of to 3 oiuh r Frencli brig.” 

The man’s astonishment was veiy great : ]»ut he seemed to 
cuter into the motives of his companion with all the ijnick 
perception of an Irishman. There were inmnnerable difti- 
cnlties, liowcvcr, which he did not fail to start; and he as- 
serted mani'ully', that it was utterly impossible lor them to 
proceed u])ou such a voyage at once. In the first place, tluy 
had no provisions; in the next place, there was the wife and 
children, who would not know what was hccoine of' them: in 
the third place, it was coming on to blow hard right iijamthe 
roast, vSo that he proved there Avas. in fact, not only danger 
and difticnltv, Imt absolute impossihilit3', o])])Osed to the plan 
W'liich tlje gentleman wished to follow. 

In tlic meanwhile the four seamen wlio wove at the oars 
laboured away incessantly, hut with very slow and difliculL 
efftvrts. Every moment the wind rose higher and higher, and 
the sun's lower limb touched the waters, while the}" Avere yet 
two miles from the French brig. 

A ])art of the large red disk of the descamding orl) was 
scCMi hetAvecn the sea and the edge of the clouds that Imng 
itpon the verge of the sky, pouring forth from the horizon to 
the very shore a long line of blood-red light, Avhich, resting 
upon tlie boiling waters ol the ocean, seemed as if the setting 
star could indeed ‘the multitudinous seas incarnadine, making 
the green one red.’ 

I'liat red light, however, shoAA^ed far more clearl3' than 
before how the waters wxre already agitated; for the Avaves 
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might be seen distinctly, even to the spot in the horizon 
wliere they seemed to struggle with the sun, heaving up their 
gigantic heads till they appeared to overwhelm lum before 
he naturally set. 

The arguments of the fisherman apparently effected that 
thing which is so seldom effected in this world: namely, to 
convince tlie person to whom they were addressed. 1 say 
sdJow^ihr tlicrc have been instances known, in remote times, 
of ])eo})le being convinced. They jnizzled him, liowever, 
and embarrassed him very much, and he remained for full 
five miinitos in deep and anxious thought. 

Ilis reverie, liowever, was lirought to an end suddenly, by 
a few words >vliich the fisherman wliispered to him. His 
coiiiiteiiaiice briglitencd ; a rapid and brief conversation fol- 
lowed in a loAv tone, Avhieb ended in his abruptly holding out 
his lijind to tlic good imiu at the helm, saving, “1 trust to 
your lionoiir.'’ 

“ Upon my soul and honour!” replied the fisherman, grasp- 
ing his proii'ei ed liand. 

'riio matter no>v seemed settled; no flirther words passed 
between the master of the boat and bis passengers ; but the 
seaman gave a rapid glance to the sky, to tlie long spit of 
land called tlie Battery Point, and to the southward, whence 
the w ind was blowing so sharply. 

“ AVe can do it,” he uttered to liimself ; “wt can do it;” 
ind he then gave immediate orders lor changing the boat’s 
:oiirse, and jiutting out all sail. His cfimpanions seemed as 
much surprised hy his change of ])urpose as he had been 
U’ith the alteration of bis passenger's determiimtion. His 
:mlers were nevcTthelcss obeyed promptly; tlie bead of the 
lioat w'as turned away from the wind, tlie canvass caught the 
^ale, and away slic Avent like lightning, heeling till the little 
y^ard almost touched the .water. Her course, how'ever, was 
not bent exactly to the same spot from Avhich she started, 
md it iiow^ hecame evident that it was the fishermans inten- 
tion to round the Buttery Point. 

Uennard Sherbrooke was not at all aware of the dangerous 
reef that lay so near their course; but it soon lieeamc evident 
to him that there was some great peril, Avbich required niucli 
skill and care to avoid; and as night fell, the anxiety of the 
seamen evidently became greater. The Avind b}’ this time 
was blowing quite a InuTicaiic, and the rushing roaring sound 
af the gale and the ocean AA^as quite deateniiig. But about 
half an hour after sunset that peculiar angry roar, AA'lnch is 
mily heard in the neighbourhood of breakers, Avas distin- 
ijuisbed to leeward ; and looking in tliat direction, Sherbrooke 
perceived one long white line of foam and surf, rising like au 
island in the midst ot dark and struggling AA aters. 
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Not a word was said: it seemed as if scarcely a breath was 
drawn. In a few minutes the sound of the breakers became 
less distinct; a slight motion was perceivable in tlie arm of 
the man who held the tiller, and in about ten minutes the 
effect of the neighbouring headlands was found in smoother 
water and a lighter gale, as the boat glided calmly and steadily 
on into a small bay, not many hundred miles irom lialti- 
more. 'riie rest of their voyage, till they reached the shore 
again, was safe and easy: the master of the boat and his men 
seemed to know every creek, cove, and inlet, as well as their 
own dwelling places; and directing their course to a little, but 
deep stream, thc}'^ ran in between two other boats, and were 
soon safely moored. 

The boy, by Sherbrooke’s direction, had lain bimsell’ down 
in the bottom of the boat, wTapped up in a hu ge cloak : and 
there, with the happy privilege ol* childhood, he had fallen 
souncl asleep, nor woke till danger and anxiety w ere y)assed, 
and the little vessel safe at the shore. Accommodation was 
easily found in a neighbouring village, and on the following 
day, one, and only one, of the boat’s crew went over to the 
spot from which they had set out on the preceding eveming. 
He returned with another man, both loaded with jirovisions. 
There was much coming and going between the village and 
the boat during the day. By eventide the storm had sobbed 
itself awaj"; the sea was calm again, the sky soft and clear; 
and beneath the bright eyes of the watchful stars, the boat 
once more took its way across the broad bosom of the ocean, 
with its course laid directly towaids the English shore. 


CIIAPTEli IV. 

Those were daj^s of pack-saddles and pillions; days cer- 
tainly not without their state and display; hut yet days in 
which persons were not valued according to the j)recise mode 
of their dress or equipage, when hearts wxre not appraised by 
the hat or gloves, nor the mind estimated by the carriages or 
horses. Man was considered more abstractedly then than at 
present ; and although illustrious ancestors, great ])ossessions, 
and hereditary claims upon consideration, w ere allow^ed more 
weight than they now possess, yet the minor circumstances 
of eaeh individual, the things that filled his pocket, the dislics 
upon his table, the name of his tailor, or the club that he be- 
longed to, were seldom, if ever, allowed to affect the appre- 
ciation of his general character. 

However that might be, it was an age, as we have said, of 
pack-saddles and pillions; and no one, at any distance from 
the capital itself, would have been the least ashamed to be 
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seen wtli a lady or child mounted behind him on the same 
horse, wliilo he jogged easily onward on his destined yyay. 

It was thus that, about a quarter of an hour before night- 
fall, a tall ]K)werful luan^vas seen riding along through one of 
the north-western counties of England, with a boy of al)out 
eight years ol* age mounted on a pillion behind him, and 
steadying hiniseli* on the horse by an ah'ectionate embrace 
cast round the waist of his elder coinjtanion. 

l^enimrd Sherbrooke — ^for the reader has already divined 
that this was no other than the personage introduced to him 
in our lirst cha])ter — Lennard Sherbrooke, then, was still 
heavily armed, hut in other rcs])ects had undergone a con- 
siderable change. The richly laced coat had given place to 
a ]>laiii dark one of greenish brown; the large riding hoots 
remained; and the hat, though it kej)t its border of tcathers, 
was divested of every other ornament. There were pistols 
at the saddle-boAv, which indeed were very necessary in those 
days to every one who ]»erforme(l the perilous and laborious 
duty of wandering along the King’s Highway; and in every 
other respect the appearance of Lennard Sherbrooke was well 
calculated neither to attract cupidity nor invite attack. 

About ten minutes after the period at whicli we have again 
introduced him to our readers, the traveller and his young 
C()mj)anioii sto|)ped at the door of an old-lasliioned inn, or 
rather at the ])orch thereof; for the door itself, with a retiring 
modesty, stood at some distance back, while an impudent little 
])ortico with carved oak ])illars, of quaint hut not inelegant 
design, stood Ibrth into the road, with ste])s leading down 
from it to the sill of the sunk doorway. An ostler ran out 
to t;d<e the horse, and helped the hoy down tenderly and 
caixl'ully. Sherbrooke himself then dismounted, looked at 
his bea^t from liead to and then ordering the ostler to 
give him some hay and water, he took the boy by the hand 
and enter the house. 

'J'lie ostler looked at the beast, which was tired, and then 
at the sky, over which the first shades of evening were 
beginning to creep, thinking, as he did so, that the stranger 
might ([uitc as well put up his beast for the night. In the 
mean time, however, Sherbrooke had given the boy into the 
charge of the hostess, had bidden her pre})are some supper 
for him, and had intimated that he himself w as going a little 
farther, but Avould soon return to slecj) at her hospitable 
dwelling. He ordered to be brought in, and given into her 
charge also, a small portmanteau, smaller than that which he 
had taken Avith him into the boat, and Avhen all this was done, 
he kissed the boy’s forehead tenderly, and left him, mount- 
ing once more his weary beast, and plodding slowly along 
upon his Avay. 
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It was a very sweet evening: the sun, half way down be- 
hind one of the distant hills, seemed, like man’s curiosity, to 
overlook unheeded all the bright and beautiful tilings close 
to him, and to gaze with his eyes of light full upon the objects 
ftirther from him, through which the wayfarer was bending 
his way. The line of undulating hills, the masses of a long 
line of woodland, some deep valleys and dells, a small village, 
with its church and tower on an eminence, Avere all in deep 
blue shadow; Avhile in the foreground every hank and slope 
was glittering in the yellow sunshine, and a sniall river, that 
wound along through the flatter part of the ground, sceiucd 
turned into gold by the great and glorious alchyinist, as he 
sunk to his rest. 

The heart of the traA'cller Avho wandered there alone was 
ill, very ill at case. Happily for himself, as he Avas now cir- 
cumstanced, the character of Sherbrooke Avas a gay and 
buoyant one, not easily depressed, bearing the load lightly ; 
but still he could not but feel the difficulties, tlie dangers, and 
the distresses of a situation, Avhich, though shared in by very 
many at that inorncut, Avas rather j^^gravated by such ])eiug 
the case, aud had Imt small allcAdatiou caxu from hope. 

In the first j)lace, lie had seen the cause to wJiicli he had 
attached himself utterly ruiued hy the base irresolution of a 
weak monarch, Avho had lost his crowai by his tyranny, and 
who had failed to regain it by his courage. In the next place, 
for his devotion to that cause he was a banished and an out- 
lawed man, Avith his life at the mercy of any one avIio chose 
to take it. In the next he AA’^as well nigh peiniiless, Avitli the 
life of another, dear, most dear to his heart, depoiiding en- 
tirely upon his exertions. 

The heart of the traveller, then, Avas ill, very ill at ease, but 
yet the calm of that evening's sunshine had a sweet and ti aii- 
quillizing etfect. There is a min*or, there is (tertainly a moral 
mirror in our hearts, Avhich reflects the images of the things 
around us; and every change that comes over nature’s face 
is mingled sweetly, though too often unnoticed, with the 
thoughts and feelings called forth by other things. The 
effect of that calm evening uponLemiard SJierhrookc Avas not 
to produce the wild, bright, visionary dreams and expectations 
which seem the peculiar offspring of the gloAving morning, or 
of the bright and risen day; but it Avas the coiinterpart, the 
image, the reflection of that cA^ening scone itself to Avhich it 
gave rise in his heart. He felt traiu|iiillizcd, he felt more 
resolute, more capable of enduring. Grief and anxiety sub- 
sided into melancholy and resolution, and the sweet influence 
of the hour had also an effect beyond: it made him pause 
upon the merrkories of his past life, upon many a scene of idle 
profligacy, revel, aud riot; of talents cast away and oppor 
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tiinity ne^^lcctcd ; of fortune spent and bright hopes blasted; 
and of aJI the great advantages which he had once possessed, 
iitterJy lost and gone, with the exception ol’a kind and gene- 
rous heart: a jevrel, indeed, but one which in this world, 
alas! can but too seldom be turned to the ad'^fcmtage of the 
possessor. 

On these things ho pondered, and a sweet and eiiiiohling 
regret came u])oii him that it should he so: a regret wliich 
might liave gone on to sincere repentance, to firm amend- 
ment, to tlie retrieval of fortunes, to an utter change ol' destiny, 
liad the circuin stances of the times, or any friendly voice and 
helping hand, led liis mind on upon that path wherein it had 
already taken the first step, and had opened out l)cl()re him 
a way of retrieval, instead of forcing him onward down tJie 
hill of destriicticni. Hut, alas! those were not times when, 
the opportimity oi‘ doing better was likely to be allowed to 
him ; nor were circumstances destined to change his course. 
II is de.^tiny, like that of many Jacobites of the day, was hut 
to he from ruin to ruin: and let it he remembered, that the 
character ami history of Lennard Sherbrooke are not ideal, 
hut are copied fiiithiUlly froxn a true, but sad history of a life 
in tliose times. 

All natural afiectiuns sweeten and purify the human heart. 
Like everytlring else given us immediately from God, their 
natural teiuleney is to wage war against all that is evil within 
us ; and every single thought of amendment and improvement, 
every regret for the jiust, every better hope for the future, 
was connected with the thought of the beautiful hoy he had 
left behind at liie inn; and elevated by his love for a being 
in the bright ])urity of youth, he thought of him and his situ- 
ation again and again; and as often as lie did so, the intensity 
of his own leeling? made him murmur forth half audible 
w{)rd.s, all relating to the hoy, or to the person ho was tlieii 
al)oiit to seek, for the purpose of interesting him in the poor 
youth's fate. 

‘4 will tell him all and everything,” he said, thus murmur- 
ing to Inmself as he went on. lie may drive me forth if he 
will; but surely, surely, he will protect and do something for 
the boy. AVniat tliough there have been faults committed 
and wrong done, he cannot he so liard-heartcd as to let the 
poor child starve, or be brought up as I can alone bring him 
up.” 

Such was still the conclusion to which he seemed to conic; 

‘ and at length, when the sun had completely gone down, and 
at the distance of about three miles from the iim, lie paused 
before a large pair of Avooden gates, consisting of two rows of 
square bars of painted Avood, placed close together, with a 
thick heavy rail at the top and bottom, while two wooden 
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obelisks, with their steeple-shaped siiminits, formed the gate- 
posts. Oj)ening the gates, as one well familiar with the lock, 
he now entered the smaller road, which led from them through 
the fields towards a wood upon the top of the hill. At first 
the way was uninteresting enough ; and the faint remains of 
twilight only served to show some S(piare fields within their 
hedge-roAvs, cut in the most ])rim and undeviating lines 
around. The Ava^iarer rode on through that part of the 
scene, Avith his eyes bent doAvn in deep tliought; hut when he 
came to tlie Avood — and folloAAdng the path Avhich, uoav ke])t 
Avith high neatness and ])ropriet3^, W'ound in and out amongst 
the trees, and then swept gently round the shoulder of tlie 
hill, exposed a beautiful deer-park, he had before his eyes a 
fine Klizahethaii house, rising gray upon a little eminence at 
the distance of some four or fiA'e hundred yards — it seemed 
that some old rememhrance, some agitatiiig vision of the days 
gone hy, came oA'er the horseman’s mind. He pjilled in his 
rein, clasjied his hands together, and gazed around Avith a 
look of sad and painful recognition. At the end oi‘ a niinuto 
or tAA’o, hoAvever, he recovered himself rode on to the troiit 
of the house avc have mentioned, and disiuoimtiug 1‘rom his 
horse, pulled the hell-ro])e, Avhich action Avas instantly followed 
by a long ])eal lieard from Avithin. 

“It sounds cold and empty,” said the Avayfarer to himself, 
*‘likc my reception, and perha])s my hoju's.” 

No ansAver avus made for some time; and though the sounds 
had been loud enough, as the traveller’s ears hore Avitness, yet 
they recpiired to he repeated before any one came to ask his 
pleasure. 

“ This is very strange !” he said, as he applied his hand to 
the bell-rope again. “ He must have groAvii miserly, as they 
say, indeed. AVhy, 1 remember a dozen servants eroAAtling 
into this porch at the first sound of a horse’s feet.” 

A short time-after, some steps Avere heard Avithiii; bolts and 
bars AAxre carefully AvithdraAAUi, and an old man in a aa bite 
jacket, Avitli a lantern in Ids hand, opened the licaAy oaken 
door, and gazed upon the stranger. 

“ Where is the Earl of llyerdalc?” demanded the horse- 
man, in apparent surprise. “Is he not at liome?” 

The old man gazed at him fi)r a moment from liead to foot, 
without replying, and then ansAAxwed sloAvly and soincAvhat 
bitterly, “ Yes, he is at home : at his long homo, from Avhich 
he’ll never move again. Why, he has been dead and buried 
this fortnight.” 

“Indeed!” cried the traveller, putting his hand to his head, 
■with an air of surprise, and what w'e may call dismay; “in- 
deed ! and who has discharged the servants, and shut up the 
house?’! 
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“Those who have aright to do it,” replied the old man, 
sharply ; “ for iiiy lord was not such a fool as to leave his 
property to be spent, and his place niisniaiiaged, by two scape- 
graces whom he knew well enough.” 

As he spoke, without farther ceremony, he shut the door in 
the stranger’s face, and then returned to his own abode in tlic 
hack ])art of tlic house, chuckling as he went, and murmuring 
to himself, '■‘1 think 1 have ])aid him now for throwing me 
into till* ln)rse-poncl, for just telling a little hit of a lie about 
Ellen, tlie laundry-maid, lie thought 1 had forgotten him/ 
Ila! ha! ha!*’ 

'I'Jie traveller stood confounded; hut he made no observa- 
tion, he uttered no Avord; he seemed too much accustomed to 
meet the :inm)iincemcnt of fresh misfortune to sutfer it to 
drive him from the stronghold of silence. Sweeter or gentler 
feelings miglit have done it: he might have heeii tein])ted 
to speak aloud in calm meditation and thought, either 
gloomy or joyful ; but his lieart, Avhen Avrung and broken 
In the last hard grasp of fate, like the aa'oH* at his death, Avas 
dumb. 

lie remained for full tAVO minutes, howcAxr, beneath the 
porch, motionless and silent; then, springing on his horse’s 
l)ack, he urged him somoAvliat rapidly up the slope. Ere 
he had roaelied the top, either from remembering that the 
beast was v, (‘ary, or from some change in his own feelings, 
he slackened his ])ace, and gave himself nj) to meditation 
again, 'i'he first agony of the blow that he hud received 
was now oAor, and once again he not only reasoned Avith 
himself calmly, hut expressed some of his conclusions in a 
tiiurnmr. 

“ What !” ho said, “a peer AAithont a penny ! the name at- 
taiiitid, too, and all lands and property declared forfeit! A'o, 
no! it Avil! never do. I'ears may bring better times: Avho 
knows? The attainder may be reversed; iioav fortunes may 
he gained or made. 'I'he right dies not, though it may slum- 
ber : exists, though it he not enforced. A ])ccr without a 
])enny ! No, no ! far better a beggar Avitli half a crown!” 

'fhus saying, lie rode on, passed through the A\ood we have 
nienlioned, the dull meadows and the Avooden gates; and en- 
tering the high road, Avas proceeding toAvards the inn, Avhen 
an event occurred Avhich elfected a considerable change in his 
])lans and jmrjioses. 

It was at this time one of those dark nights, the most pro- 
])itions that can be imagined for such little adventures as 
rendered at one time the place called Gad’s Hill famous alike 
in story and in song. It wasn’t that the night Avas cloudy, 
for, to say sooth, it Avas a fine night, and manifold small stars 
were twinkling in the sky ; but the moon, the sAveet moony 
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was at that time in her infancy, a babe of not two days old, 
so that tlic light she afforded to her wandering companions 
througli the fields of space was of course not likely to be 
much. The stars twinkled, as we have said, but they gave 
no light to the road ; and on either side there were sundry 
brakes, and lanes, and hedges, and groups of trees which 
were sufliciently shady and obscure in the mid-day, and which 
certainly were impervious to any ray of light then above the 
horizon. 

'i'he mind of Lennard Sherbrooke, liowo\'er, Avas far too 
busy about other things to think of dangers on tlie King’s 
Highway. Ilis purse wjia certainly well arnvoured against 
robbery ; and the defence was on the inside and m)t on the 
out; so that, had lie thought on the matter at nil, which he 
did not do, he might very probably have Avished, in his 
light recklessness, he might meet with a highwayman, in or- 
der to try whether he could not rob better than bt robbed. 

However, as I have said, he thought not of tlie subject at 
all. Ills omi situation, and that of the hoy Wilton, occupied 
bini entirely ; and it Avas not till the noise ol‘ a horse's feet 
coming rapidly behind liim sounded close at his shoulder, that 
he turned to see l)y AV'hoin he had been overtaken. 

All that Sherbrooke could perceive was, that it was a man 
mounted on a remarkably fine liorse, riding Avitb case and 
grace, and bearing altogether the aj)])eariiiico ot a gmitleman. 

“Pray, sir,” said the stranger, ‘‘can yon tell me how far I 
am from the inn (jailed the Buck’s Homs, and Avhether this is 
the direct road thither V” 

“The inn is about two miles on,” rcjdied Sherbro<;ke, “ on 
the left-hand side of the way, and yon cannot miss it, for 
there is no other house for five miles.” 

“Only two miles!” said the stranger; “then there is no 
use of my ridi)ig so fast, risking to break my neck and my 
horse’s knees,” 

Sherbrooke said nothing, but rode on quietly, wliiie tiic 
stranger, still reining in his horse, pursued the high road h}' 
the traveller’s side. 

“ It is a A'ery dark night,” said the stranger, alter a minute 
or two’s silence. 

“ A very dark night, indeed I” replied Shcrhroi>ke, ai^d the 
conversation again ended there. 

“ Well,” said the stranger, after two or three minutes more 
had p assed, “ as my conversation seems disagreeable to you, 
sir, I shall ride on.” 

“ Good night, sir!” replied Sherbrooke, and the other ap- 
peared to put spurs to his horse. At the first step, boAvever, 
ne seized the traveller’s rein, uttering a Avhistle : two more 
horsenc&en instantly darted out from one side of the road, and 
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!n an instant the well-known words, ^ Stand and deliver I’ 
were audibly pronounced in the ears of the traveller. 

Xow, it is a very different thing, and a much more difficult 
thing, to deal in such a sort with three gentlemen of the 
road, than with one ; but, nevertheless, as we have before 
shown, Leunard Sherbrooke was a stout man, nor was he at 
all a faint-hearted one. A pistol was instantly out of one of 
the holsters, ]>ointcd, and fired, and one of his assailants 
rolled over upon the ground, horse and man together. His 
heavy sword was free from the sheath tlie moment after ; and 
exclaiming, “Now, there’s but two of* you, I can manage 
you,” he pushed on his horse against the man who had seized 
his bridle, aiming a very unpleasant sort of oblique cut at the 
wortliy personage’s head, Avhich, had it taken effect, would 
probal)ly have left him with a considerable portion less of 
skull than that with which he entered into the conflict. 

'flirce things, however, happened almost simultaneously, 
wliicli ga\'e a new aspect altogether to affairs, 'fhe man upon 
Sherbrooke’s loft liaiid fired a pistol at his head, hut .missed 
him in the darkness of night. At the same moment the %ther 
man at whom lie was aiming the blow, and wdio being nearer 
to him, of course saw' better, parried it successf ully, hut ab- 
stained from returuhig it, exclaiming, “By heavens! I believe 
it is Lennard Sherlirooke!” 

“If you had asked me,” replied Sherbrooke, “ I would hav|Si 
told yon that long ago: ])ray who are you?” 

“J am Frank Bryerly,” replied the man. “Hold }'our 
hands, hold your bauds every one, and let us see what mis- 
chiefs done! Dick Harrison, I believe, is down. Devilish 
unfortunate, Sherbrooke, that you did not speak!” 

“S])eak!” returned Sherbrooke, “what should 1 speak for? 
These are not times for speaking over much.” 

“I am not hurt, T am not hurt!” cried the man called Har- 
rison; “but hang him, I believe he has killed my horse, and 
the hor.se had well nigh killed me, for he reared and went 
over with me at the shot. Get np, brute, get up!” and he 
kicked the horse in the side to make him rise. Up started 
the beast upon his feet in a moment, trembling in every limb, 
but still apparently not much hurt; and upon examination it 
jiroved that tlic ball hiul struck him in the fleshy ]>art of the 
shoulder, producing a long, but not a deep w’ound, and pro- 
bably causing the animal to rear by the pain it had occasioned. 

As soon as this w^as explained satisfactorily, a somewdiat 
curious scene was presented by Lennard Sherbrooke standing 
in the midst of his assailants, and shaking hands wdth two ol 
them as old friends, while the third was presented to him wdth 
all the form and ceremony of a new introduction. But such 
things, alas 1 were not uncommon m those days ; and gentlemen 
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of high birth and education have been knomi to take to the 
King's Highway, not like Prince Hal, lor sport, l)ut for a inoiith- 
ful o(‘ bread. 

“Wliy, Prank,” said Sherbrooke, addressing the one who 
had seized bis borse’s^rein, “how is this, niy good fellow V” 

“ Wliy, just like everything else in the world,” replied the 
otlier in a gay tone, “'pin at the down end of tlie great see- 
saw, Sherbrooke, that’s all. When last you knew me, J was 
a gay 'lemj>KT, in not bad practice, haiiii>oozling the j’liries, 
deaieiiing the judges, making love to every woman 1 met, 
mining the tavern-keepers, and astounding the watch and the 
cliairinan. In sliort, Sherbrooke, very mucb like yourself.” 

“Exactly, Prank,” replied Slierbrooke ; “my own history 
'within a letter or so: we were always called the C()unter])arts, 
you know. Ihit what became of you al'ter T left you, a year 
and a hall* ago, Avlieii tliis Dutch skipjjer first came over to 
usurp Ills fatlier-in-law’s throne?" 

“Wliy, J did not take it <pnte so hotly as you did,” replied 
the other; “hut 1 remained lor some time after the king was 
gone, till 1 lieard he liad come hack to Ireland ; then, of course, 

1 went to join liim, lured with the rest, lost everything, and 
here I am, after Jiaving been aTempler, and tlien a ca])taiii iu 
the king's guards, doing the lioiiours of the King's Highway.” 

“Stupidly enough,” re])lied Lennard Sherbrooke; “for Itere 
tlie first thing tliat you do is to attack a nian who is just as 
likely to take as to give, and ask for a man’s money who has 
hut a guinea and a shilling in all the world.” 

“J am hut raw at the trade, I confess,” re])licd the other, 
•‘and we are none of us much more learned, 'fhe truth is, wo 
•w'ere only ]»rac.tisiiig upon you, Sherbrooke; we exj)ect a much 
better ju'ize to-morrow; but what say you, if your condition 
he sucli, wliy not come and take a turn upon tlie road witli us? 
It is the most honourable trade going now-a-days. Treason 
and treachery, indeed, carry olf the honours at court; hut 
there are so many traitors of one gang or another, that lietray- 
iiig one's friend is become a vulgar calling. Take a turn with 
us on the road, man! take a turn with us on the road!" 

‘"Upon my soul !” replied Jiibcrhrooke, “1 tliink the plan not 
a bad one. I believe if 1 had met you alone. Prank, I should 
have tried to rob you.” 

“Don’t call it rob,” replied Frank Brycrly, “call it solicit- 
ing from, or relieving. But it is a bargain, Sherbrooke, 
isn’t it?” 

Lennard Sherbrooke paused and thought for a moment, 
with the scattered remains of better feelings, like some gallant 
party of a defeated army trying still to rafiy and resist against 
the overpowering force of adverse circumstances. lie thought, 
in that short moment, of what otiicr course he could follow; 
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he turned his eves to tlic east and the west, to the north 
and tlic south, for the cliance of one gleam of hope, for the 
prospect of any opening to escape. It was in vain, his last 
ho]>e had been trampled out that night. He had not even 
liioney to fly and seek, on some other shore, the means of 
sup])ort and existence. He had but sufficient to support him- 
self and his horse, and the poor boy, lor three or four more 
days. Imagination jnctured tliat poor boy's bright counte- 
nance looking up to him for food and help, and finding none, 
and grasping Jlryerly’s hand, he .said, in a low voice, “Jt is a 
bargain. Where and how shall I join you'?” 

“Oil !’’ replied the other, “we three are up at Mudicot’s inn, 
about four miles there: you had better turn your horse and 
go back with us.” 

“Xo,” rejilied Slicrbrooke, “I have some matters to settle 
at the little inn down there: all that I have in the world is 
there, and that, heaven knows! is little enough: 1 will join 
you to-morrow.” 

“Sherbrooke,” said Brycrly, drawing him a little on one 
side and speaking low, “1 am a rich man, you know. I have 
got ten guineas in my pocket: you must.^share them with me.” 

IVide had already said ‘Xo!’ but Bryerly insisted, saying, 
“You can pay me in a day or two.” 

Sherbrooke thought of the boy again, and accepted the 
money ; and then bidding his companions adieu lor the time, 
lie left them and returned to the inn. 

The poor boy, wearied out, had once more lallen asleep 
W'herc he sat, and Sherbrooke, causing him to be put to bed, 
remained busily writing till a late hour at night. 

lie then folded up and sealed carefully that which he had 
WTitten, together with a number of little articles which he 
drew forth from the portmanteau; he then >vrote some long 
directions on the back of the packet, and placing the w hole 
once more in the portmanteau, in a place w here it was sure to 
be seen, if any impii.sitive eye examined the contents of the 
receptacle, he turned the key and retired to rest. 

The whole of the following day he jiassed in jilaying with 
and aniu.‘<ing little Wilton; and so much childish gaiety was 
there in his demeanour, that the man seemed as young as the 
child. Towards evening, how ever, he again ordered his horse 
to be brought out; and having paid the landlady for their ac- 
commodation up to that time, he again left the boy in her 
charge and put his foot in the stirrup. He had kissed him 
several times before he did so; but a sort of yearning of the 
heart seemed to come over him, and turning back again to the 
door of the inn, he once more pressed him to his heart, ere he 
departed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JouKNEYS were in those days at least treble the Icn^fth they 
are .at ])rcscnt. It may be said that the distance from London 
to York, or from Carlisle to Berwick, could never he above a 
certain leiii^th. Measured by a striuf^ probably such would 
have l)ccn the case ; but if the re.ader considers liow much 
more sand, gravel, mud, and clay, the wheels of a carriage 
had to go through in those da3’s, he will easily see henv it was 
that distances were so protracted. 

At all ev ents, hfty or sixty miles was a long, laborious jour- 
nc}’; and at whatever hour the traveller might set out upon 
his way, he was not likely to reach the end of it \\'itbout be- 
coming a ‘borrower from the night of a dark hour or two.’ 

JSuch was the case with the tenant of a large cumbrous car- 
ri.age, which, drawn heavily on by four stout horses, wended 
slowly on the King's Ilighw.ay, not very far from the s])ot 
where the wooden gates that we have descril)ed raised their 
W'hitc laces by the side of the road. 

The panels of that carriage, as well as the ornaments of the 
top thereof. l»ore the arms ol a British earl; and there was a 
heavy and dignified swagger about the vehicle itself, which 
seemed to imply a consciouvsness even in the wood and leather 
of the dignity of the ]>crson within, lie, for bis own jiart, 
though a graceful and very courth' personage, I’nll of liigh 
talent, policy, and wit, had nothing about him at all of the 
pomposity of bis vehicle; and at the moment which we refer 
to, nameJ}’, .about two hours after nigbtnill, tired with his long 
journc\', and seated with solitarv thought, lie had drawn a fur 
ca|) lightly over his head, and leaning hack in the carriage, 
enjoyed not unjileasant repose. 

To he woke out of one's slumbers suddenly at any time, or 
by any means, is a ver^" unpleasant sensation; hut there are 
few occasions that wx can conceive, on wljicli siicli an event is 
more disagreeable than when we arc thus woke to find a pistol 
at our breast, and some one demanding our money. 

The Earl of Sunhury was sleeping (piietly in his c.arriage 
with the most ])crfcct feeling of security, though those indeed 
were not very secure times; when suddenly the carriage 
stopped, .and he started up. Scarcely, how ever, w'as lie awoke 
to what was passing round, tlum the door of the carriage w^as 
opened, and a m.an of gentlemanly ujijiea ranee, with a pistol 
in his right hand, and his horse's bridle over the left arm, 
presented himself to the eyes of tlie peer. At the same time, 
through the opposite window of the carriage, was seen another 
man on horseback ; while the earl judged, and judged rightly, 
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that there must be others of the same fraternity at the heads 
of the horses, and the ears of the postillions. 

The cnrl was usually cool and calm in his demeanour under 
most of the circiunstauces of life ; and he therefore asked the 
pistol -healing gentleman, much in the same tone that one 
would ask one’s way across the country, or receive a visitor 
Avhoin we do not know, “ Tray, sir, what may he your plea- 
sure with nieV” 

‘‘I am ver^' sorry to dela}" your lordship even for a mo- 
ment,” replied the stranger, very much in the same tone as 
that witli which the earl had spoken ; “ hut T do it for the 
])urpos(; of requesting that you would disburden yourself of 
a ])}ir{ of yoiir i)aggage, which you can vciy well si)are, and 
which we cannot. .1 mean, my lord, shortly and civilly, to 
say, that we must have your money, and also any little arti- 
cles of gold and jewellery that may be ahont your person.” 

“Sir,” replied the earl, “you ask so courteously, that I 
shoidd he almost ashamed to refuse you, even were your re- 
quest not liacked hy the soft solicitation of a pistol. There, 
sir, is my purse, which probably is not quite so iiill as you 
niiglit desire, hut is still worth something. Then as to jewel- 
lery. my watch, seals, and these trinkets arc at your disposal, 
r.artlicr than these, 1 have hut this ring, for wliieh I liave a 
very great regjird ; and I wish that some way could he pointed 
out hy wliicli 1 might he able to redeem it at a liiture time : 
it may he worth some half dozen guineas, but certainly not 
more, to any other than myself. Jii my eyes, however, it only 
apjiears as a ])recious gage of old alfection, given to me in my 
yoiitli hy one 1 loved, and which has remained still upon my 
fi tiger, till age has wintered my hair.” 

“ I beg that you will keep the ring,” replied the highway- 
man; “you have given enough already, my lord, and wc 
thank yon.” 

lie was now retiring with a bow, and closing the door, hut 
the carl stojqicd him, saying, in a tone of some feeling, “I 
heg your pardon; but your luauner, language, and behaviour, 
are so different from all that might he expected umler such 
circumstances, that I cannot hut think necessity more than in- 
clination has driven you to a dangerous pursuit.” 

“ Your lordship thinks right,” replied the highwayman. “I 
am a poor gentleman, of a house as noble as your own, 
but have felt the hardships ot these times more severely than 
most.” 

ITc w'as again about to retire; but the earl once more spoke, 
sajdug, “Y^our bchaAioiir to me, sir, especially about this 
ring, has been such that, without asking impertinent questions, 

I would fain serve you. Can I do it?” 

“ 1 fear not, my lord ; 1 tear not,” replied tlie stranger* 
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Then, seeming to recollect himself. Avith a sudden start, he 
ai)proaclie(l nearer to the carriage, saying, “I had forgot; 
you can, my lord ! you can.” 

‘‘Ill what inaimerV” demanded the peer. 

“That 1 cannot tell your lordship here and now,” re]died 
the liighwavman : “time is wanting, .and, doubtless, iny eoni- 
panions' patioice is worn away already.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied the earl, “if you will venture to cull upon 
me at iny own house, some ten miles hence, wliicb, as you 
know me, you probably know also, I will hear all you have 
to say, serve 3^)11 if T can, and wili take care that you anne 
and go with safety.” 

“1 offer you a thousand thanks, 7ny' lord.” rejdied llic 
other, “ and will venture as fearlessly as I would to luy own 
chamber.”* 

Thus saying, he drew back and closed the door; and tlien, 
making a signal to his companions to Avithdraw from the hec.ds 
of the horses, he bade the i)Ostillions drive on, and s])rang upon 
his own beast. 

“ What have j^ou got, Leonard ? Avhat have you got?*' de- 
manded the man Avho Avas at the otluu' door of* the carriage: 
“what have you got: 3'ou have had a long talk al^oiit it:” 

“A heavy purse,” replied Sherbrooke; “ Avbat the contents 
arc, 1 knoAv not; a Avatch, a chain, and three gold seals. J'm 
almost sorry that I did this thing.” 

“Sorry!” cried the other; “ Avhjy you insisted upon doing 
it .yourself, and AAWild let no other take the first ad venture 
out of your liands.” 

“1 did not nie.'in that,” rc])lied Sherbrooke; “1 did not 
mean that at all! If the thing Avere to be done, and I 
standing b}’, I might as Avell do it as see .you do it. ^\'bat I 
mean is, that I am sorr^' for having taken the man's money 
at all !” 

“ TshaAv!” replied the other ; “you forget that he one 
of the enemy, or nathcr, I should say, a traitor to his king, to 
his native-born prince, and there I'ore is fair game for every 
true subject of King James.” 

“He stood by him a long time,” replied Sherbrooke, “for 
all that: as long, and longer than the king stood ])v him- 
self.” 

“ Never mind, never mind. Colonel,” said one of the others, 
who bad come up by this time ; “ you won’t need absolution 
for what’s been done to-night ; and I would bet a guinea to a 
abilHng, that if you ask any priest in all the laud, he aa ill tell 
you that you have done a good deed instead of a bad ; but let 

* It may be interesting to the reader to know that the whole of this scene, 
aren to a great part of the dialogue^ actually took place in the beginning of tbt 
reign of William 111. 
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tis get back to the inn as quick as we can, and sec what the 
purse contains.” 

"I'l’.e road \\ lucli the Earl of Siinhiiry was pursuing passed 
the verv inn to wliich the men wlio had liglitcned him of his 
gold were going; hut tliere was. a back ])ridle-path through 
some tliicU wooils to tlic right of the road, which cut off a full 
mile of the way, and along this the i()iir keepers of the King’s 
Highway urged their horses at full sj)eed, endeavouring, as 
\\as natural under such circumstances, to gallo]> away reflec- 
tion, which, in sj>ite of all that they assumed, was not a ])lea‘ 
sant comjaniion to any of the ilmr. Jt very often happens that 
the exliilaration ol success occupies so entirely the portion of 
time during wliieh renn)rse for doing a bad action is most 
ready to strike ns, that we are ready to eoeninit the same 
error again i)eh>re the la>t ninrmnrs of conscience liave time 
to make theinseiNes lieard. 'fhose avIio wish to drown her 
first loud nunoiistrances give full wjiy and eager encoiirage- 
numt to that ('xhilaration; and now, each of tiie men whom 
we have mentioned, except Sherbrooke, wetil on (‘ncouraging 
their wild gaiety, leaping the gates tliat here and tlurre oh- 
strncled their ]>assage. ir.stead of opening them : and in tlie 
eml. arJ•i^ing at the inn a iVdl (piarter o!‘ an hour belore tlie 
carriage ot the earl ])assed the house on its otnvard way. 

'I’he vehiele sto])ped there tor a niinnte or two, to give tlie 
horses hay and n aler: and mueh was tin* clamr)ur amongst 
the servants, the postillions, aiul the ostlers, conec ruing the 
daring robbery that had been committed ; hut the postillioiiR 
of those days, and eke tie,* kei'i’.ers of inns, w ere wise peo))]e 
in their m'lieration. and discrci i. w ith;.], 'fhey talked Jeudly 
oi the horror, the iniinny. and tlie sluimelhiness oi ina, king the 
Kiiig's Ilighwa.y a ]>la.ee Oi general toil iind coutrlhurion : Imt 
still they ai)si:nned nmst scru rulonsly from takii g any notice 
oi gentlemen wlio were <mt lute iqion the rtxid, csjiecially if 
t!iey went on liorsehack. 


CHAPTER VT. 

Tt was afjont two day.s after the ])eriod of A>hieli we have 
s]U)!.en, when the Earl ol Simhurv, caring very little for the 
U)ss Ik; liad met with on the ro:id. a.nd thinking of it merely 
as one Ui th<)>e miplea^niit circumstances which oocnr to every 
man now and then, s:;t in his library with every sort of' com- 
fort and slendour about him, enjoying iu dignified ease the 
society ()l mighty spirits from the past, in those works 'which 
iiave given ami received an earthly imniortality. His hand 
was upon Sallust ; and having just been reading the awful 
lines whicli present in Catiline tiie type of almost every great 

c 
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conspirator, he raised his eyes, and gazed on vacancy, calling 
up with little labour, as it were, a substantial image to his 
mind's eye of him whom the great historian had clisjdaycd. 

The hour was about nine o'clock at uiglit, and the windows 
were closed, when suddenly a loud ringing of tlie bell made 
itself heard, e\ en in the earl’s library. As the person who 
came, Ir/ a])i)lying at the front entrance, evidently considered 
himself a visitor of the earl, that nobleman ]>laced his Jiand 
on the open page of tlie hook, and waite<l for a tiirther an- 
nouncement with a look of vexation, muttering to himself, 
‘‘This is very tiresome; 1 thought, at all events, 1 should have 
had a few days of tranquillity and re])ose.” 

“A gentleman, niy lord.” said one of the servants, entering, 
“is at the gate, ami wishes to speak with your lordsliip.” 

‘"Have you asked what is his hnsincssV” demanded the earl. 

“lie will not mention it, my lord,” replied tlie servant, 
“nor give liis name either; but he says your lordsliijj told 
him to call ujion you.” 

“ Oh ! admit him, admit him,” said the ])eer : “ ]nit a chair 
there, and bring some ch.ocolate.’’ 

After putting the chair, the man retired, and a moment 
after returned, saying, “1’he gentleman, my lord.” 

The door opened wide, ami the tall fine !brm of Leiinard 
Sherbrooke entered, leading hv the hand the heanlifiil hoy 
whom we have before described, wlio now ga/ed a’oout him 
with a look ot awe and surprise. 

Little less astouislimeiit was visible on the comiteiiance of 
the earl himself; and until the door was closeil by the ser- 
vant, he continued to gaze alternately iipon Sin r!?rooke and 
the hoy, seeming to liiid in the appearance ol lacli much 
matter for wonder. 

“Do me the favour of sitting down." lie said at length: 
“1 tliink 1 have had liie advantage of seeing nou bcliire.'’ 

“Once, my lord.” rejdied Sherbrooke; "‘and then it must 
have been hut dimly.” 

“Xot more than once?" deiiiaiided the earl: “your liice is 
somewhat familiar to me, and 1 think J could connect it with 
a name.” 

“Connect it with none, iny lord,” said Sherbrooke. “ 'i'hut 
name is at an end, at least for a time: the person lor wiioin 
you take me is no more. I ^should have tliowglit that you 
knew such to he the case.” 

“I did, indeed, liea**,” said the earl, “ tliat he was killed 
at the iloyne; hut still the likeness is so great, and iny ac- 
quaintance with him was so slight, that ” 

“lie died at the Boyne, my lord,” said Sherbrooke, look- 
ing down, “in a cause which was just, though the head and 
object of that cause was unworthy of connexiou with it.” 
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The earl’s cheek grew a little red ; but Sherbrooke continued, 
ivith a slight laugh, “ 1 did not, however, come here, my lord, 
to offend you with ray view of politics. We have only once 
met, my lord, that I. know of in life, but 1 have heard you 
kindly spoken of by those 1 loved and honoured. You, your- 
self, told me, that it you could serve me yon would ; and I 
come to claim fulfilment of that oiler, though what 1 recpiest 
may seem both extraordinary and extravagant to demand.” 

The earl bent down his eyes upon the table, and drew liis 
lips in somewhat close, for he in no degree divined what re- 
quest was coining; and he was much too old a politician 
to encourage applications the very pro])Osers of which an- 
nounced them as extravagant. “ May 1 ask,” he said, at length, 
‘Mvhat it is yon liave to jiroposeV J am quite ready to do any 
rcasonahle thing ior your service, as 1 j>roinised upon an oc- 
casion to which 1 need not farther refer.” 

'J'liree servants at that moment entered the room, with 
chocolate, long cut slices of toast, and cold Mater; and the 
conversation being thus interrupted, the earl invited his two 
guests to ])artake; ami calling the boy to him, fondled him for 
some moments at his knee, phning with the clustering curls 
of liis bright hair, and asking him many little kindly questions 
about his sports and pastimes. 

The hoy looked uj) in his liiee M'ell ])lea.sed, and answered 
with so much intelligence, anil such Manning grace, 'that the 
earl, employing exactly the same caress that Sherbrooke had 
often (lorn* helbre, parted the fair head on his forehead, and 
kissed his lofty hroM'. 

When the serv.ants mti'o gone, Sherbrooke instantly re- 
siimeil the conversation. “ My recpiest, my lord,” he said, 
‘"is to he a very strange one: a recpiest that Mill put yon to 
some expense, thougli not a very great one: and Mill give you 
vsoine trouble, though. Mould to (Jod both the trouble and ex- 
pense could be nmlertakeii by my>elf !” 

“ I Vrliajis,” said the* earl, turning his eyes to the boy, “it 
may be better, sir, that mo speak alone tor a minute or two. 
1 am mnv sure that I cannot be mistaken in tlie person to 
whom 1 speak, altbongb I took yon at first Ibr one that is no 
more, ^^'e M ill leave your son here, and be can amuse liiin- 
seli M'ith this book of pictiire>.” 

'.riins saying, he rose, patted the hen's liead, and pointed cnit 
the l)c)ok he referred to. He then threw open a door between 
that rooin and the next, M’hich Mas a large saloon, M ell lighted, 
and having led the M ay thither M'ith Sherbrooke, he held with 
him a Iom', but earnest conversation lor some minutes. 

“Well, sir,” he said at length, “ m'oII, sir, I Mill not, and 
must not refuse, though it plac.es me in a strange and some- 
what dillicult situation; but indeed, indeed, 1 wish you would 
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listen to my remonstrances. Abandon a hopeless, and what, 
depend nj)on it, is an unjust cause; a cause wliich tlie only 
person who could frain by it Jkis abandoned and betrayed. 
Yield to the universal voice of the peojde; or if 3^011 cannot 
co-operate witli the government that tlie pojndar voice lias 
called to power, at all events submit; and 1 doubt not in the 
least, that if, coupled with promises and engagements to be a 
peaceful subject, 3^011 claim the titles and estates *’ 

‘•Aly lord, it cannot he,*’ replied Sherbrooke, iiitermpting 
him: *‘3’ou forgot that I belong to the catholic church. How- 
ever, vou will remember our agreemeut respecting the papers 
and other things which f shall dejiosit with 3*011 this night: 
they arc not to he given to him till he is of age, under any cir- 
cumstances, except that of the king's restoration, when 3*011 
nun’ immediately make them public.'’ 

As he siKike, lie was turning away to return to the library; 
but the earl stopped liiin, saying, “ Stay 3'et one iiuuneiit: 
would it not he better to give some farther explanations V and 
have you iK»tliing to sa}* with regard lo the hoy's education? 
Ibr you must remeinher how 1. too, am situated.” 

“ I have no (lirtlier explanations to give, mv lord,” replied 
Sherbrooke; ‘‘and as to the ho3'’s education, 1 must leave it 
entirely with 3’()nr'<eh. Neither on his religions nor Jiis poli- 
tical education will 1 sav a word. In regard lo the latter, 
indeed, I may heg to let liini hear the trutl),and readingwhat 
is Avritten on both sides, to judgi^ lor Iiimself. J’arther 1 have 
nothing to sjyv.” 

‘‘But 3*on will understand,'’ rejdied the other, with marked 
em)>ha>Is, *• that I cannot ami do not undertake lo eilueate 
liim as I would son oi 1113’ own. He shall Ikiac as good an 
education as pos'^il)le; he shall he titled, as I'ar as my judg- 
ment can go, lor any station in t!ie state, to enter any gentle- 
iiianlv ])roressioijn» and to win Ifjs Avay H>r him^eif In lii> own 
excriion". lint yon cannot and inn'll not expect that I ‘^lionld 
accnstoin him to indulgence or expense in any wav tliai the 
unfortunate circimislanc.es in which lie is jdaced mav render 
beyond h,i.>^ ])ower to attain, when 3011 ami 1 are no longer in 
bei:ig to support or aid him.’’ 

‘•‘You imige wisely, my lord,” reiilied Sherbrooke: “and 
in those resjaa-ls I trust him etilindv to von, feeling too 
decplA’ gndeiul for the relief yon have, given me from tliis. 
overpowering anxiety, to cavil at any coiulition tlnit 3*011 tnay 
propo.se.” 

“J have only one Avord more to sav,” Kplicd the earl; 
“aa'IucIj i:-, il' yon ])Iease, 1 wa)uld ]jrefer putting d<iwn on 
pa]>er tlie conditions jind circ.ninstances under which I take 
the hoy: we will both sign the paper, \vliicli ma3^ be tor the 
security of us- both.” 
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Slicrbrookc appreecl ^vithout hesitation; and on their return 
to tlie library the earl wrote for some time, while his com- 
panion talked witli and caressed the boy. When the earl had 
done, lie handed one of the papers he had written to Sher- 
brooke, who read it attentively, and then signini,^ it, returned 
it to tlic earl. Tliat nobleman^ in the mean time, bad signed 
a counterpart of the paper which he now gave to Sherbrooke; 
and tlie latter, taking from his pocket the small packet of 
various articles which we have seen him make np at the inn, 
before he wont out on the very exf)edition which ])roduccd 
his present visit to the earl, gave it into the ]<eer’s hands, 
wlu> ])nt his seal upon it also. 

This done, a momentary pause ensued, and l^ennard Slier- 
hrooki^ gazed wistfully at tlie hoy. A feeling of tenderness, 
which he could not re jiress, gained upon his heart as he gazed 
and seemed to overpower him; ibr tears came up, and dimmed 
his sight. At length, he dashed them away, and taking the 
boy up in bis arms, be pressed him Ibndly to bis bosom ; Idssed 
bim twice; set him down again; and then, turning to the carl, 
with a brow on wliich strong resolution was seen struggling 
with deej> emotion, he said, ‘"'rhank you, my lord; thank 
you !" 

It was all he could say, and turning away hastily be quitted 
the room. 'J'lie carl rang the bell, and ordered the servant 
to see that the gentleman’s horse was brought round. Me 
then turned and gazed upon the boy with a look of interest; 
but little Wilton seemed ]»erfectly ba]ipy, and was still look- 
ing over the book ol* engravings which the earl had given to 
him to examine. 

What can this beV” thought the earl, as he looked at 
him; ‘■‘can there be perfect insensibility under that lair ex- 
terior?’’ And taking the hoy by the hand he drew him 
neju’er. 

Are you not sorry he is goneV” the nobleman asked. 

Oil! he >AiII not he long away,” rejdied the hov: '’•he will 
come hack in an hour or two as he always docs, and will look 
at me as 1 lie in bed, and kiss me, and tell me to sleep 
soundly.” 

i’oor hoy!” said the carl, in a tone that made the large 
cx])vi?ssive eyes rise towards his face with a look of inquiry. 
“ You must not cxjiect him to he hack to-night, my hoy. Now 
tell Tlie what is your iianieV” 

“ Wilton,” rcjdied the hoy; hut rememheriug that that was 
not suflicient to satisfy a stranger, he added, Wilton Brown, 
But how long will it be belore he comes hack?” 

“1 do not know,” replied the earl, evading his question. 
“How old are you Wilton V” 

“ I am past eight,” replied the hoy. 
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“Happily, an age of quick forgetfulness!” said the earl, 
in a low tone to himself; and then applying his thoughts to 
make the boy comfortable lor the niglit, he rang for liis house- 
keeper, and gave her such expiamitioiis and directioiis as he 
thought fit. 


cim^TER vn. 

TiiEKE is a strange and terrible diflcrence in this world be- 
tween the look tbrward and the look back. Like the cloud 
tliat went belore the hosts of the children of Israel, when 
they fled from the hnul of Egypt, an inscrutable late lies 
before us, hiding witli a dark and shailowy veil the course of 
every future day: while behind us the wide-s])read past is 
open to the A'iew; and as wo mark the steps that we have 
taken, we can assign to each its due portion of pain, anxiety, 
regret, remorse, repose, or joy. Yet how short seems the 
past to the recollection ot each mortal man! how long, and 
wdde, and interminable, is the cloudy future to the gaze of 
imagination! 

]\Iany years had jmssed since the eventful night recorded 
in our last chapter; and to the hoy, Wilton Hrown, all that 
memory comprised seemed but one brief short hour out ot 
life's long day. 

'file Karl of Sunhiiry liad fulfilled what he had nudertiikcn 
towards him, exactly and conscientiously, lie was a man, as 
we have slnovn, of kindly feelings, anil ol a generous heart, 
alihongh he was a. ]»olitician. a courtier, and a man of the Avorld. 
He iiiiglit, too — liad not some severe cluT.ks and ilisapp()int- 
meivts crushed many ot the gentler teelings of his heart — he 
might, too. liave l)een a man of warm a:ul enthusiastic atlec- 
tions. As it was, however, he guarded himseli in getteral 
Very carefully against such feelings; acted Iiherall\ and kindly ; 
but never promised more, or did more, than jinidence con- 
sented to, were the temptation e\cr so strong. 

He liad promised Lennartl Sherlinjuke that he would take 
the I'.oy, and give him a. good education: would befriend him 
in life, and do all that he could to serve him. He kept his 
word, as we ha^e said, to the letter. During the fust six 
weeks, after he had engaged in this task, ht? saw the hoy often 
in the course of every day; grew extremely Ibml oi Jjini; took 
him to London, when his own days ol* re)»ose in tlie country 
were oast ; and solaced many an liour, when he returned home 
fatigued with business, by listening to the boy’s prattle, and 
by playing with, as it were, the iresh and intelligent miad of 
the young being now dependent upon him for all things. 
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It is a false and a mistaken notion altogether, that men of 
great mind and intcnHc thought are easily wearied or annoyed 
hy the presence ol* children. The man who is wearied with 
children must always he childish himself in mind; hut, alas] 
not young in heart. Jfe must he light, superficial, though 
perhaps iiupiiring and inttdligeht; hut neither gentle in spirit 
nor fresh in feeling. Such men must always soon become 
w'earied witli children; for very great .similarity of thov old and 
of miml— the ])ar()dox is hut seeming — is naturally wearisome 
in another; wliile on the contrary, similarity of fedintj and oj 
heart is tliat bond which binds our allections together. ^Vherc 
both similarities are cond>ined we may he most liai)py in the 
society of our counterpart; hut where the link between the 
hearts is Avantiiig there will always be great tediousness in 
great similarity. 

'flms ilic Karl of Sunhnry, thongli, heaven know.s! 710 man 
oil earth could he less childish in his keen anti calculating 
thoughts, or in all his ordinarv habits and occupalioiis, yet 
limml a I'elief* and an enjoyment in talking with the boy, in 
eliciting all hi.s fresh and picturesque ideas, and in marking 
the train and co.urse whicli thought naturally takes helorc it 
is tutored to follow the direction of art. 11 is own heart, for 
a man ol the world, was very (resh; hnt still the worldly mind 
ruled it when it would: and the moment that he hegan'to find 
that the hoy might become too much endeared, and too neces- 
sary to him. lu.' determined 10 deprive himseli of the jiresent 
])h‘asiirt*, ratlu r than risk liie future inconvenience. 

fie accordingly determined to send the hoy to scliool, and 
little Wilton heard the annonneement v.i;h jileasure; for 
tliough hy this time lie had become greatly attached to the 
earl, lie longed lor the society of hein'j;s of the same age and 
habits as himseli'. W hen he was with th.e earl ho saw that 
nobleman was interested with him, hnt lie saw that he was 
amused wiih Jiiin too; and in this respect children are very 
like that noblest of animals, the dug. Any one who has re- 
marked a (log when ]K'()]5le jest with him, and sjicak to him 
mockingly, must have seen that tJie creature is not wholly 
pleased, that he seems as if made to feel a degree oi inferiority. 
Such also is the case witli children; and little Wilton tidt that 
the earl was making a sort of ])layful investigation of his mind, 
c.\Qn whiio he was jesting with him. I liave said fell, because 
It was i; cling, not thouglit, that disemvered it: and, therelore, 
though lie loved tlie earl notwithstanding all this, lie was glad 
to go where he heard there were iiianv such voimg heiues as 
himself. ^ ‘ ^ 

Ihe earl did not think him ungrateful on account of the 
t,‘xprc8sion of his delight. He saw it all, and understood 
It all; for he had very few of the smaller sellishnesscs, whicli 
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SO frequently bHiid our eyes to the most obvious fuefs which 
ilU\>UVjie (nir own vuuitics. llis was a lu^h sind uobii- 

mind, chaincil and lli railed by jnanilbid clrcwnstiinvis umi 
acciilents to tlic dull juirsuits of worldly iind)i(u*i!s. Om* 
trait, however, iiiiiv display his character: he had practised in 
regard to tiie boy a ])iece ol' that Jiiii'li deJicac>’ ol’ ieeiini,^ of 
'which none but ^rcal men arc cajndde. i!e had learned and 
divined, from the short conversation which l>ad taken place 
between himself and Lennard Sherbrooke, suiiicieiit in re^^ard 
to the hoy's unibrtiinate situation to ^nide Ids conduct in re- 
spect to him; and now, even when alone with liim in his own 
drawing-room or library, he asked no fartlier (juestions; he 
pryed not at all into what had ^one h(*l(>re; ami though the 
youth occasionally prattled of the wild Jrisli shores, and tlie 
cotta, i^o where he had been hrouifht up, the earl merely 
smiled, hut gave him mv eucouragement to say more. 

At length, Wilton llrowii went to sclu>ol; and as the earl 
gradually lost a part of that interest in him w hicli had given 
])rndencc the alarm, time had its effect ou W ilton alM), draw- 
ing one thill airy film after another over tin* events ol the 
past, not obliterating them: hut, like the elfect ol distance 
ujKUi substantial objects, gatlieriiig them together in less dis- 
tinct masses, and diminishing the!n both in si/e and clearness. 
When the time ap]>roached ll)r his holidays, whieh were lew 
and far between, lie was called to the earl’s house, and tri'ated 
with every degree of kindness; though with men* boyhood 
went by hoyhood'.s graces, and the lad couiti m>l he iimdled 
and played with as a child. 'I’he earl never diil anytiiiug to 
make him feel tliat he was a dependant : no, not a singh* mo- 
ment; Init as the hoy’s mind expanded, ami as a certain de- 
gree oi' the knowledge of the world was gaiiieil from t In- 
habits of a public scliool, he exjdained to iiim, clearly ami 
straightforwardly, that upon liis own exertions he must rely 
for wealth, fame, ami hommr. lie told him. that in liie coun- 
try where he lived, the road to iiirtuue, liignity. and power, 
was oj)en to every man; hut tliat road was idled with eager 
and unscrupulous competitors, and ohstructed in many parts 
by obstacles ditiicult to be surmounted. 

“ fliey can lie surmounted, Wilton, bowever,’’ be added; 
“ami with energy, activity, and determination, that road can 
be trod, from one end to the other, w'itliin the sjiace of a 
single life, and leave room for rejKise at the end. You liavc 
often seen,” he continued, “a gentleman who visits me licre, 
"who rose from a station certainly not higher, or more fortu- 
nate than your own, w Jio is called, even now", the Great Lord 
»Somers, and doid)tlcss the same name w ill roinaiii wdth him 
hereafter, lie is an example tor ail men to follow ; and his 
life otters an encouragement lor every sort of exertion. *He 
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even from a very humble station of life, outstripped all 
coni]>etitorri, and is now, as you see, in the post of Lord 
Keoj)er, owinj^ no man anything, but all to his own talents 
end perseverance. Tl^e saiiuj may he the case with you, Wil- 
ton. All that I can do, to place you in the way ot winning 
fortune and station liir yourself, 1 will do most willingly; but 
in every other respect you must keep in mind that you are 
to he the artisan of ^our own Ibrtune, and shape your course 
accordingly.” 

Sucii was flic language held towards AV'ilton Brown bj'^ the 
carl, upon more than one occasion; and the hoy took wliat 
lie said to heart, reincmhered, pondered it, and after much 
thmight and reilectioii, formed the great and glorious resolu- 
tion of winning honour and renown by every exertion oi* his 
mind and body. It is a resolution that may, perhaps, have 
often l»een taken by those who ultimately have never suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. It is a resolution from wliieli some 
may have been wiled away by ]»leasure, or driven by accident. 
But it is a resolution, which no man who al‘tcrwards proved 
great ever (idled to take, ay, and to take early. On the head 
of mediocrity; on the petty statesmen who figure throughout 
two-thirds ol the woidd’s liistory; on the tolcralile generals 
wlio conduct the ordinary wars of the world; on the small 
])oets and the small phihisopliers who till up the ages that in- 
terv(‘iu^ between great men, fortune and accident may shower 
down the liighost Jumours, the greatest jiower, the most abun- 
dant wealth; hut the man who has reached the height of real 
greatness in any pursuit, has sot out on liis career with the 
resolution of winning fame in desjiite ot' circumstances. 

Such was tile resolution which was taken, as we have said, 
by Wilton Brown, and the elfect of that very resolution ujiou 
him. as a mere lad, Avas to make him thoughtful, studious, 
and dilferent from any of the other youths of the school, in 
haliits and mjumers. 

'flu: ehange Avas heueiicial in many respects, OAen tlien. It 
made him strive to acepure knowledge of every .sort and kind 
that came Avithiu his reach, and he ahvays succeeded in some 
degree, it made him cultivate every talent which he felt that 
lie possessed, and an accurate eye and a musical ear Avere not 
neglected as far as he could obtain instruction, lie not only 
ac(j Hired much kiioAvledge, but also much facility in acquiring; 
and Ids eager and anxious zeal did not pass unnoticed by those 
who taught him, so that others eoiitrilwted to his first siicccsi 
as Avell as his own elforts. 

J'hat first success Avas, perlia])s, unexpected by any one 
else. The period came, at Avldch lie Avas barely qualified by 
age t^trive in comjietitiori with Ids schoolfellovws, for one of 
those Tnany excellent opportuuities afforded by the kindness 
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find wisdom of past ages, for obtainiiig a high education at one 
of the universities. He had never liiinself proposeil to be 
one of the competitors on this occasion, as there was a \ car 
open before him to pursue hus studies, and there wi ro many 
boys at the school lar older than himself 

Tlie ejirl had not an idea that such a thing would tidee place, 
as Wilton Jiini self had always expressed the utmost anxiety to 
pursue a militury career. lie had never, indeed, even pressed 
Him to adopt another pursuit, although he Jiad pointed out to 
his protege that his own iniiucncc lay almost entirely in the 
politicrd world; and his surprise, tlierel(>re, was \ery great, 
when he heard that Wilton, at the suggestion of the Iiead 
master, liad presented liimself tor examination on this very 
first occasion, and had carried off the highest prise from ail 
his competitors. 

On liis arrival in London he received him witli deliglit, 
showered upon him ])raiscs, and fitted him out liherally tor 
his first appearance at the niiiversity. 

Here, however, Wiltons first fortune seeined to ahandon 
him. About six months after his matriculation, he liad the 
grief to hear tliat the earl had been thrown from Ids horse in 
hunting, and received various severe injuries. He hastened 
to one of his country seats, where that iio])leman liad been 
sojourning for the tiine, hut found liiin a \ery dilieiviit man 
from that which he liad appeared bel‘ore. lie was not ill 
enough to need or to desire nursing and tendance, hut he was 
quite ill enough to he irritable, impatient, and selfish ; liw it 
is a strange fact, that the very condition which renders us the 
most dependeut on our fellow-creatures too often renders ua 
likewise inditferent to their coinliwt, in our ahsorhiiui- con- 
sideration of onr own. Although he could sit up anil walk 
about, and go forth into his gardens, yet ho siitfeied great 
pain, which did not seem to diminish ; and a fre(|ueut 
spitting of blood rendered him iinjiatieiit and ipievulous, 
wJienever his lowest words were not instantly lieard and 
com preli ended. 

Jt was a painful lesson to tlic youth he had brought ii]» ; and 
when the lime for AViltoids return to Oxford urrivtjd, and the 
earl, with seeming satisfaction, put liim in mind that it was * 
time to go, the young gentleman, in truth, felt it jj relief from 
a situation in which he iieilhcr well knew how to satisfy him- 
self or to satisfy the invalid, towards whom he was so anxious 
to sliow his gratitude. 

He returned, then, to flic university, where the allowance 
made him by the carl, of two hundred per annum, together 
with the little inconie which a successful eonqietition at school 
had placed at his disposal, enabled him to iiiaintain the society 
•f that class with wliich lie had always associated iu life, and 
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to do so with ease to himself, though not without economy. 

^ The earl had asked him twice if* he liad found the sum enough, 
and seemed much pleased when Wilton had replied that it 
was pc^rfectly so. But from that ex}>ression he easily divined 
that, had it been otherwise, the carl might have said nothing 
reproachful, hut would not have been well satisfied. 

Wilton did not mistake the motives of the earl: he knew 
him to he anything but a penurious man; and he had long 
seen and been aware of the motives on which that nobleman. 
acted touanh him. JIc kne^y that it was with a wish to give 
him evervtJiing that was iiecessarv and ap[)ropriate to the situ- 
ation in which he was placed, Imt by no means to encourage 
cxiieusive hnhits, or desires which might unfit him for the 
first laborious stcjis whicJi lie was destined to tread in the path 
of life, lie lelt, indeed, that there was an ambitions s])irit in 
his own heart, and it cost him many a struggle in thought to 
regulate its action: to guide it in the course of all that was 
good and riglil, hut resolutely to restrain it from following 
any otlier path. “Ambitiori,” he thought, “is like a falcon, 
and must lie trained to fly only at what game 1 will. Its ])roucl 
spirit must be broken, to bend to this, and to siihmit to that; 
to yiehl even to imaginary indignities, provided they imply no 
sacrifice of real lionour, and to strive for no talsc show, wdiile 
1 am striving lor a greater object.” 

'l luis jiassed a year, but during that time the carVs health 
had lieen in no degree improved; and a number of painful 
events had taken jilace in liis political course wliich had left 
his mind more irritable than before, while continual sufiering 
had hroiight ujion liiin a sort of desjKmding reckh‘ssness, which 
made him cast behind him altogether those things whicli he 
had Tuevionsly coiisidored the groat ohject.s oi existence, and 
desire nothing but to (piit for ever the scene of jioiitical strife, 
and pass tlie rest ot his days in peace, ii not in comfort. 

Such liad been the state ol bis mind when Wilton had last 
seen him in i^ondon, towards the beginning of the year lODo; 
but the yoimg geihleman was somewhat surprised, about a 
month afierwanis, to receive a sudden summons to visit the 
earl iii town, c.oiijiled with information that it was his friend’s 
design iiinnediately to proci'od to Italy, on account oi his 
health. The summons was very unexpected, as we have 
implied; huL the carl intbrmed him in his letter that ho was 
going w'ithout loss of time; and as the shortest w^ay oi reach- 
ing him, >Viltoii determined to mount his horse at once, and 
ride part of the way to London that night. Of his journey, 
however, and its results, we will speak in another chapter. 


* 1 thiuk that the same was the college allowance of the well-known Eydyiu 
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ClIArTER VIII. 

That there arc epochs in the life of every man, when all the 
concurrent circumstances of fortune seem to form, as it were, 
a dam a/^aiiist the eiirreut of his late, aiul turn it completely 
into another direction — wlieu the trifling accident and thei^reat 
event work toj^ether to ]>roducc an entirely Jiew coiuhination 
around him — no one who examines his own history, or marks 
attentively the history ol others, can doubt tor a moment. Jt 
is very natural, too, to believe that there arc at those niomeuts 
indications in oiir own hearts — fnmi the deej> latent symj)athies 
which exist between every part of nature and tJie rest — that 
the ciian^^es which reason and ol)ser\ atiori do not j)oint out, 
arc about to take place in our destiny : ti)r is it to he supj)Osed, 
that when the hat lias “one forth, \\hich alters aheiii^'s whole 
course of existence — when the electric touch has l)eeu com- 
mniiicated to one end of the lon^ cliain of cause and ellect, 

which jbrms the fate ol every individual hein^ is it to he 

supposed that it will not tremble to ils most remote link, 
especially towards that jioiut where the greatest action is to 
take jilace? 

There come upon us, it seems to me, in those times, fits of 
musing far deeper, and more intense — excitability of feeliiH.;:, 
perhajis of imagination too — more acute tliau at any other 
time. Perha])s, also, a determination, an energy of will is 
added, necessary to carry us through, with ]»()wer and lirm- 
ncss, tlie struggle, or tlio change, or the temptation that 
awaits us. 

AVheii Nelson stood upon the (jnartcr-deck of his ship, hut 
a few niiiiutes before the last great victory tluit closed a career 
of glory, lie felt .and expressed a sense that his last hour was 
come, that the great and final change of fate was near, and 
that but a few niomeuts remained for the accomplishment of 
his destiny. I5ut tlic indication was given to a mind that 
could eiujiloy it nobly; and lie to whom the foreshadowing 
of his fate had been alforded, even as a hoy — when lie deter- 
mined that he would, and felt that lie could, be a hero — in 
that last nioiiient, when he knew that the hero’s life was done, 
determined to die as he h.ad lived, and used the jirescience ol 
his coming death but to promote the objects for whicli he had 
existed. 

There may be some men who would say these things arc 
not natural; hut if we could sec all the fine* relatioiisiiips of 
one being to another — if the mortal eye refined could view the 
unsubstantial as well as tlie substantial world — could mark the 
keen sympathies and near associations, and all the essences 
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whfcTi fill up the nppnrcnt «:aps between being and being, we 
siionld see, iindoiditcd ly, that these things are most natural, 
and wonder at the blindness with which we have walked in 
darkling ignorance through the thronged and multitudinous 
universe. 

It was somewhat late in the afternoon when Wilton Brown 
> put his t()Ot in the stirriij), and set ofi to ride towards London. 
He (lid not hope to reach tlie metropolis that night, but he 
inteiided to go as far as lie could, so as to insure his arrival 
heibre the hour of the carl’s hrcakfiist on the following morn- 
ing. He had ridden his horse somewhat hard during the 
morning hefiire he liad received the summons to town, and he 
(‘oii 'ccpieiitly now set out at a slow pace. Not to weary the 
noble beast was, in truth, and in reality, his motive; hut there 
was, at tlie same time, in his mind, a temporary inclination to 
deep and inti use thought, Avhich he (roidd by no means shake 
oil', and whicli naturally disposed him to a slow and eciuable 
pate. 

'J’he .'■aidden annoimccmont of the earl's determination to go 
alij'oad, without any intimation that tlie young man wliom lie 
had j'osJ'Ted Irom youth to manhood was to accompany him, 
or to llillow him to the continent, might very well set Wilton 
musing on his circumstant'es and his prospects; but that was 
not the cause of his meditative mood on the present occasion, 
thougli it. was the immediate cause of his giving way to it. 
In triijh. the inclination which lie felt to low, desjiondiug, 
though deep and clear thought, had pursued him for the last 
1()ur-anil-twenty hours, and it was to cast it olf that he had in 
flici ridden so hard the previous morning. Now, however, he 
fliuiul it necessary to yield to it; ami as he rode along, he 
gave nj) liis mind entirely to the consideration of the jaist, of 
the ])resent. and the future. 

'riie earl had announced to him at once in his letter, that 
he was a!)out*to leave England, hut he had made no reference 
whatsoever to the future late of him whom lie liad hitherto 
prott.cted and su]ip(>rt(‘d. '•>Vas that protection and support 
still to coiitinuey’’ Wilton asked liimself. Ilis friend had told 
him that lie was to win his way in flie world, and was the 
struggle now to begin? 'riie ne\t (pieslion that came was, 
naturally, '-Who ;ii''l \.hat am L tlieu?” and Iiis thought.s 
plunged ai once into a gulf Avhere they liad often lost tliom- 
selves liefore. 

His boyhood had ]>assed away unheeding, and he had 
aitached no imporiiUiCe to his ]!revioiis fate, nor made any 
cilort. io impress upon Isis own recollection the circumstances 
which preceded the iieriod of his reception into the carl’s 
house. . ndeed, he had never thought much upon the matter; 
till at L'l gt' hj AvJicn lie Jiud reached the age oi fifteen, the earl 
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had kindly and judiciously spoken with him upon his future 
prospects; and in order to stimulate him to exertion, had 
pointed out to him that his fortunes depended on liiinself. 
He had then, for the first time, asked himself, “ IVfio and 
what am IV” and liad striven to recollect as much as pos>ihle 
of the pasf in order to feather flicnco some knowledge of tlic 
present. His effiirts had not been very successful. 

Time, the great destrover, envies even meinorv the power 
of preserving images of the things that he has done an ay or 
altered; and he is sure, if jiossihle, to deface the ])ictures 
altogether or to leave the lines less clear. With AVilton he 
had done much to blot out and to confuse. At first, memory 
seemed all a blank beyond the period of Ids schoolboy <lays; 
but gradually one image after another rose out of tlie void, 
and one called up another as they came. Still they were 
clouded and indistinct, like the vague ]diantoins of a dream. 
It was with great difhculty tliat recollected any names, 
and could not at all tell in what land it was, that some of the 
brightest of his memories lay. Tt was all unconnected, too, 
with the present, and from it Wilton could ilerive no clue in 
regard to the great cliange that was coming. Jletneen him 
and the future there aj»[)earcd to hang a dark ])all, which his 
eye could not penetrate, hut behind which was fiite. He 
tried to combat such feelings: he tried long, as he rode, to 
conquer them; to jiut them down by the pONver of a vigorous 
mind ; to overthrow sensation by thoiiglit. 

When, however, he found that he could not succeed ; when, 
after many efforts, the opjiression — for it could not he called 
.despondency — remained still as powerful as ever, lie mentally 
turned, as if to face an eiieniy that pursued him, and to gaze 
full upon the inevitable ])ower itself, all the more awful as it 
W’as, in ilie misty grandeur wliich shrouded the fioviuiug fea- 
tures from his view. He nerved Ids heart, too, and resolved, 
whatever it might be tliat was in store hir luiu, whatever 
might he the change, the loss, the adversity, which all his 
sensations seemed to prophesy, tliat he would lu^ar it with 
unshrinking courage, with resolute delermi nation ; nay, with 
what was still more, with one of his disposition, with unmur- 
muring patience. 

In the meanwhile, liowcver, he strove, as he v.ent along, 
to persuade himself that the prcsenliment was hut the work 
of fancy; that there was nothing real in it; that he had 
excited himself to fears and ajiprchensions that were grouiid- 
le.ss; that the expedUion of the earl to Italy was hut a tem- 
porary undertaking, and tliat it would most probably make 
no change in his situation, no alteration in his torlunes. 

Thus thought he, as lie rode slowly onward, when, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, he perceived another 
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horseman, procecdinf? at a pace perhaps still slower than his 
own. Hie aspect of the country lietween Oxford and London 
was as different in that da}' from that which it is at present as 
it is possi})le to conceive. There is nolliing in all Enpjland, 
with nil the clianges which have taken place in manners, 
morals, teelinjrs, arts, scituices, produce, manufactures, and 
goveriuiient, which lias underi^one so great a change, as the 
Jiigh ro;ids of the empire during the last hundred and fifty 
A'(.*ars. So one run now tell where the roads which lay 
between this jilncc and that then ran. They have been dug 
into, plouglu;d up, turned Jiither and thither, changed into 
canals, or swallowed up in railroads. The face of the coun- 
try, too, has been altered, by many a A'illage built, and many 
an old mansion pulled down, long tracts of‘ country brought 
into cultivation, and dee|i ])lantations of old trees shadowing 
that gioirnd which, in those days, was nnwdiolesome marsh or 
barren moor. Even Hounslow Heath, lieloved by many of 
the fhajiiemers oi the King’s Highway, has disappeared under 
the spirit of cultivation, and left no trace of places where many 
a daring deed w as done. 

However that may be, the road wliicli the young traveller 
was following lay not at all in the direction taken by either of 
the ])rescnt roads to Oxtbrd; hut at a short distance from High 
AVycomhe turned oil to the right, that is, supposing the tra- 
veller to 1)0 going towards London, and a])proaclied the hanks 
of llie 'riiames, not iar from Marlow. Jn so doing it passed 
over a long range ot liigli hills, and a wide extent ol flat, com- 
mon ground u])()n the to[), which Mas precisely the point 
M'liiueat ilton IJroMMi had arrived, at the very moment we 
began this digression upon the state of the King’s lliginvays 
in those times. 

This common ground, of which avc s|)eiik, M'as as bleak as 
well might he, for the winds of heaven liad certainly room to 
‘visit it as roughly as they chose.’ It was also uncultivated, and 
yet it cannot he said to have been unproductive, for, probably, 
there never M as a sjiace of ground ol ccpial size, unless it were 
Maideiihoail Hiicket, Mhich could sliou' so rich and luxuriant . 
a crop ol gorse, heatli, and fern; tor a shelf er to the latter 
ajipeared scattered, at unequal distances over the ground, a few 
stunted trees; haM’tlioriis, beeches, and oaks. The beech, how- 
ever, jiredominated, in honour ol the county in M’hich the 
common was situated; for though, probably, if mc kncM' tlie 
origin ol the name bestowed on each comity in England, we 
should find them all significant, yet none, i believe. Mould he 
toiind more pictiires<]iie or approjiriato than that given by our 
good Saxon ancestors to the county in question, being Ihiclien- 
heim, or Huckinghain; the home or land of the beeches. 

Tlic gorse, fern, and heath, besides a small quantity of not 
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very rich grass, and a few wild flowers, >verc the only prodncG 
of the ground, except the trees that I have mentioned ; atid 
the only tenants of the place were a few sheej), by tar too lean 
to need any one to look after them. On the edges of tlie 
common, indeed, might be tbiind an occasional goose or two; 
but they were like the white settlers on the coast of Africa, 
venturing rarely and timidly into the interior. A liigli road 
Went across this track, as I liave sliown; hnt it being iwc.es- 
sary, Jronj time to time, that farmers’ carts, and other convey- 
ances — Jiorsos, Avaggons, tinkers’ asses, and flocks ol slieep — 
should cross it in different directions, and as each ol' these 
travelling bodies, in common with the Avorld in general, liked 
to have a way of its own. the furze and tern Jiail been cut 
down in many long, straight li’ies, and jmths li)r Jiorse and 
foot, as well as long tracks oi Avheels, atid dc*e|) ruts, crossed 
and re-crossed each other all o\er the common. "I'o have 
seen it, nay, to see it now, f()r it exists Aery nearly in its 
primeval state, one w’ould suppose, from all the various tracks, 
that it Avas a ])liice of great thoroughfare, Avhen, to say Irntli, 
though 1 IiaA'e crossed it sonw‘ twemty times or more, I never 
saAv any travelling thing upon ii hut a solitary tax-cart and a 
gij)sy’s van. 

Jt AA’as just about, the middle of this common, then, tliat 
Wilton Ilrowti, as I have said, perceived another horseman 
riding along at the same sIoav pace us liimsell, 'I'heir laces 
were both turned otie Avay, with a few hundred yards l)( t\vt v!i 
them; aiul it appeared to t’ne young gentleman that, the other 
personage Av lion 1 Ave liaAo mentioned Avas coining in an ol)li{jne 
line toAvards the high road to Avhicli lie himself’ Avas journex- 
ing. This supposition ])roved to lie correct, as tin; stranger, 
riding along the ])at!i that he Avas following, came ahreas;. ni 
Wilton lirowri upon the high road, just at the spot where a 
prominent divection-jiost ]H>inted Avitli the fore-fingei' n{ a 
rude hand, carved in the wond, along a. jiatli to the loft, hear- 
ing, inscribed in large letters, "’•'fo Woburn.” 

'.riu’ young traveller examined tlie other Avifh a liasty l>ut, 
marking glania*, and pei'C(‘ived thereby that he w as a stout man 
of tlie middle age, lietweeii the uiipleusant ages of forty and 
filly, hut Avithout any loss of power or activity. He Avas 
inounteil on a strong, black horse, liad a (jiiick and eager eye, 
and altogtdner jmsscssed a line coimtenancir, hnt there was 
some degree of shy suspicion in his look, Avliich did not seem 
to indicate any a cry great energy or force of* determination. 

It now A\ anted not more thar. a (piarter oi an hour to sun- 
set, and tluTc Avas a bright rich yellow light in the Avestern 
sky, Avhich gave each traAclIer a fair excuse tor staring into 
the face of the other, as if their eyes Aveic dazzled by the 
beams of the declining sun. 
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When he. had satisfied himself, Wilton Brown turned away 
his eyes, and rode on, gazing quietly over the wide extent of 
bleak common; which, to say sooth, offered a picturesque 
scene enough, with its scrubby trees, and its large masses of 
tall gorse, lying in the calm evening air; while deep blue sha- 
dows, and clear lights resting here and there in the hollows 
and upon the swells, marked them out distinctly to the view. 

In a moment after, however, Wilton's ears were saluted by 
the stranger’s voice, saying, “Give you good evening, young 
gentleman! It has been a fine afternoon.” 

Now this might appear somewhat singular in the present 
day, when human beings have adoi)ted a particular sort of my- 
sterious ordinance, bj’^ which alone they can become thoroughly' 
known and acquainted with each other, and when no man, 
uj)on any jjretonce or consideration \vhatsoever, dare speak to 
a fellow-creature, until some one known to both of them has 
whispered some cabalistic w’ords between them, which, in 
general, neither of them hear distinctly. At the time I speak 
of, however, acquaintance w'as much more easily made: so far, 
at least, as common civility and the ordinary charities of life 
went. A man might sj)eak to another at that time, if any ac- 
cidental circumstances threw them close together, without any 
risk of being taken lor a Ibol, a swindler, or a brute; and there 
was, in short, a good-humoured frankness and sirnjdicity' in 
those days, which formed, to say the truth, the best part about 
them; lor tlie good old times, as they are called, were cer- 
tainly desj)crately coarse, and a trifle more vicious tliiui the 
present. 

Such being the case tlicn, AVilton Browm w^as not in the 
least surprised at the address of the stranger, but turned and 
replied civilly; and being, indeed, somewhat dissatisfied with 
the conq)anion.ship of his owm thoughts, he suff'ered his horse 
to jog oil side by side with the beast of the stranger, and 
entered into conversation with him willingly enough. He 
limnd him an intelligent and clever man, with a tone and 
manner superior, in many points, to his dress and equipage. 
He seemed to speak with authority, and w as conversant with 
the great world of London, with the court and the camp. J le 
knew^ something also of France, and its self-called ‘great mo- 
narch.’ He spoke, with a shrug of the shoulder and an alas! 
of tlie court of Saint Germain, and the exiled royal family of 
England; but he said nothing that could commit him to either 
one jiarty or the other; and though he certainly left room lor 
Wilton to express his own sentiments, if he chose to do so, he 
did not absolutely strive to lead him to any political subject, 
which formed in those days a more dangerous groimd than at 
present. 

Wilton, however, had not the slightest inclination to discuss 
i> 
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politics with a stranger. Brought up by a Whig minister, 
educated m the protestant relip^on, and fond of liberty uffon 
principle, it may easily be imagined that he not only looked 
upon those wild now swayed, and were destined to sway the 
British sceptre, as the lawful and rightful possessors of power 
in the country; but he regarded the actual sovereign himself, 
though he might not love him in liis private character, or ad- 
mire him in those acts where the man and the monarch u'cj’c 
too inseparably blended to be considered apart, as a great de- 
liverer ol his country from a t^Tanny udiicli had lieen twice 
tried and twice repudiated. At the same time, however, he 
felt for the exiled monarch; but he felt still more for his 
noble wife anti for his unhappy son. Ilis own lu‘art told him 
that those two had been unjustly dealt with: the one culiiiu- 
niated, the other punished without a fault. Nor did he hlarnc 
the true and faithful servants whom adversity coidtl not shake, 
and who ^^•erc only loyal to a criine; who still adhered to rl.eir 
old allegiance, loved still the sovereign, who had never ill- 
treated them, and were ready again to shed their blood for 
the house in whose service so much noble blood liad alreacly 
floored. lie did not — lie did not in liis own heart, blunie 
them ; and he loved not to consider what necessity there iniglit 
be for putting down, wdth the strong and unsparing hand of 
law, the fro(|uent renewal of those claims wliich liad hccii de- 
cidtMl ufioii by the awhil sentence o. a mighty nation. 

. But upon none Ot these subjects spoke be with the stranger. 
He refrained from all such tojiics, tlmngh they were w ith sinne 
skill thrown in liis way; and thus the journey jiassed plea- 
santly enough for about half an hour. By tliat time the sun 
had gone down; but it w^as a clear, Iwiglit evening, with a 
long twilight; and the CA-CJiing rays, like gay children unwil- 
ling to go to sleep, lingered long in rosy s]iort with the liglit 
clouds before tlicy w^ould sink to rest beneath the w estern sky. 
The twilight was becoming gray, liowevcr, and the light iall- 
ing short, when, at about the distance of lialt-a-milc hetorc 
they reaclietl the spot where tlie common terminated, the two 
travellers approached a rise and fall in the ground, lioyond 
which ran a little stream with a small, old hriilge, of one arch, 
not in the best rejiair, carrying the highway over tlie water 
with a sharp and sudden turn. Scattered about in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bridge, and on the slope that led down to it, 
perched upon sundry knolls and hanks, and pieces of broken 
ground, were a number of old beeches, mostly hollowed out 
by time, but still flourishing green in their decay. These 
trees, together with tlic twilight, prevented the bridge itself 
from being seen by the travellers; but as they came near they 
heard a sudden cry, as if called forth l)y either terror or sur* 
prise, and Wilton instantly checked his horse to listen. 
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•‘Did you not hear a scream?” he said, addressing his com- 
panion in a low voice. - 

“Yes,” answered the other. “I thought I did. Let us ride 
on and see.” 

Wilton’s spurs instantly touched his horse’s side, and he 
rode quickly down the slope towards the bridge, which lie well 
reincnibercd, when a scene was suddenly presented to his view, 
which lor a inorncnt puzzled and confounded him. 

Just at tlie turn ol’the bridge lay overturned u])on the road 
one of the large, heavy, wide-topped vehicles, called a coach 
in those days, wliile round about it appeared a group of per- 
sons, whose situation, for a moment, seemed to him dubious, 
but which soon became more jdain. A gentleman, somewhat 
advanced in life, ])erhaps about lifty-eight or fifty -nine, if not 
more, sto(»d l)y tlie door of the carriage, from which lie had 
recently emerged, and with him two women, one of wliom was 
a young lady, apparently of aliout seventeen years of age, and 
the other her nuiid. 1 hree men-servants stood about their 
master, hut they had not the slightest appearance of any 
intention of giving aid to any one ; for, though simdry were 
the situations and attitudes in which they stood, each of those 
attitudes betokened, in a greater or less degree, tlie imcem- 
fortable sensation of fear. One of* them, indeed, had a 
])istol ill each of' his hands, hut those himds dropped, as it 
were, iiowerless by Ins side, and his knees were lient into a 
crooked line, which certtuiily indicated no great firmness of 
heart. 

To accoiuit for the trepidation displayed b}' several of the 
persons ]»resent, it may he necessary to state that round the 
overilirown veliielo stood five personages, each of whom lield 
a eockeci jiistol in liis hand, and, in two instances, the hands 
that held those jiistols were raised in an attitude of menace 
not to be mistaken. In one instance, the weapon of ofi’once 
was ])ointed towards the geiitlenum Avho ajijicarcd to be the 
owner of* the carriage; in the otlier, it was tlirected towards 
the iicad ot* the jioor girl, his daughter, who seemed to have 
not tiie slightest intention of resisting. 

'i’his formiilahle gesture was accompanied by Avords, Avhich 
were spoken loud enough for Wilton to hear, as he ])ushed 
his liorse down the hill, and tiiose words Avere, “Come, ma- 
dam ! your car-riiigs (piick : do not kee]) ns all night Avitli your 
Lands shaking. Uy the lord! i Avill get them out in a quicker 
fasliioii if you do not mind.” 

Before Ave can jircfteed to describe Avhat occurred next, it 
may be necessary to state one feature in the case, AvJiicli avms 
very peculiar, 'j'his Avas, that at about forty }^ards from the 
spot Avhere the rohbciy Avas taking place, upon the top ol* a 
small bank, with his horse grazhig near, and his arms crossed 
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upon his chest, stood a man of ffentlemanly appearance and 
powerful frame, taking no part watsoever in the aifray; not 
opposing the proceedings of the plunderers, indeed, but 
gnawing his nether lip, as if anything rather than well con- 
tented. He fixed a keen, even a fierce eye upon Wilton, as 
he rode down; but neither the young gentleman hiinselt*, nor 
tile other traveller, who followed him at full speed, took any 
notice of him, but coming on, with their pistols drawn Irom 
their holsters, they were soon in the midst of the group round 
the carriage. 

Wilton, nnaccustomed to such encounters, was not very 
W'illing to shed Idood, and therefore — the ciiivalvoiis spirit in 
his heart leading him at once towards one particular sput in 
the circle — lie struck tlic man wlio was brutally pnintijig his 
pistol at the giri, a blow of his clenched fist, wliicli liitfing 
him just under the car, as he turned at tlic sound of llie 
horse s feet, laid liim in a moment motionless and stiiiiiied 
upon the ground. 

The young gentleman, by the same impulse, and almost at 
the same instant, sprang from Ins horse, and cast himseli be- 
tween the lady and tiie assailants; but at that mcmient thu 
voice of ills t.raveJl/ng conipunion met his ear. exclniinimr, in 
a thundering tone, *‘Tbat is right! that is right. Now stand 
upon the dolcnsive till my men come ii])!'’ 

Wilton did not at all umlerstaiid what this might mean; 
but, turning to the servants already on the spot, he exclaimed, 
in a sharp tone, “Stand forward iike men, you scoundrels!” 
and they, expecting some help at liand, advanced a little with 
a show oi courage. 

The gentlemen of the King’s TTiglnvay, however, had heard 
the words wliich AVilton’s com])union hud slioiited to liini; 
and seeing themselves somewliat overmatched in ])oint oi' 
numljcrs already, they did not ap})ear to apjwovc f)f more 
men coining up on the other side, befiire they had taken their 
departure. There was, consequently, much hurrying to horse. 
The man who had been knocked down by AVilton A\'as dragged 
away by the heels from the sj)ot where he lay somewhat too 
near to the other party; and the sharp application of the 
gravel to his face, as one of his companions pulled him along 
by the legs, proved sufiicicntly reviving to make him start up, 
and nearly knock his rescuer doTO. 

AViiion, not moved by tlie spirit of an ancient Greek, felt 
no inclination to fight lor the dead or ^le living body of lus 
Ibe ; and the whole party of jdundcrers were speedily in the 
saddle and on the retreat, with the exception of the more 
sedate personage on the bank. He, indeed, ^vas more slow to 
mount, calling the man who had been knocked down “The 
Knight of the Bloody Kose” as he passed him; and then with 



a liglit laugh springing into the saddle, he followed the rest at 
an easy canter. 

“Hal ha! ha!” exclaimed Wilton’s companion of the road, 
laiighing; “let me be called the master of stratagems for the 
rest of my life! Those five fools have suffered themselves to 
be terrified from their booty, simply by three words from my 
mouth, and their own imaginations.” 

“Then you have no men coming up?” said Wilton. 

“^'ot a man,” replied tlie other. “AH my men are busy in 
my own house at this minute; most likely saying grace over 
roast pork and humming ale.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Titf, events that happen to us in life gather themselves toge- 
tiler in jiarticnlur groups, each group se^iarated in some degree 
from that which follow s and that which goes before, but yet 
each united, in its own several parts, by some strong bond of 
coMiiexion, and eairh by a finer and less apparcni ligament 
at lacked to tiie other groups thnt surround if. Jo short, if, as 
tlie great poet moralist has said, ‘•All the world is a stage, and 
all the men and u oiiioii in it only players,’ tlie lilc of each man 
is a drama, w itii tlie events thereof divided into sejiarate 
scenes, the scenes gathered into grand acts, and the acts all 
tending to the great tragic conclusion of the whole. Happy 
were it for man il' lie, like a great dramatist, ■would keep the 
ullimatc conclusion still in view. 

In the life of Wilton Rromi the scene of the robbers ended 
with the words which we liave just said were spoken by his 
travelling coiiijianioii, and a ikwv scene was about to begin. 

The elderly gentleman, to whoin the carriage a])])arcntly 
belonged, took a stej) forw^ard as the stranger spoke the lust 
sentence, cxchaiming, “Surely 1 am not mistaken: Sir John 
Ecu wick, I believe 1” TJie stranger pulled off his hat and 
bowed l()w\ 

“The same, your grace,” he replied: “it is long since w'e 
have met, and 1 am hapiiy that our meeting iiow^ has proved, 
in some degree, serviceable to you.” 

“Most serviceable, indeed, Sir John,” replied the duke, 
shaking liim w^armly by the hand ; “and how^ is your fair wafe, 
my Lady Mary? and my good Lord of Carlisle, and all the 
Howards?” 

“Well, thank your grace,” replied Sir John Fen wdek, “all 
well. This, 1 presume, is your fair daughter, my Lady ” 

“ She is, sir, she is,” interrupted the duke; “you have seen 
her as a child, Sir John. But pray, Sir John, introduce us to 
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your gallant young friend, to whom we arc also indebted for 
80 much.” 

“ He must do that for himself,” replied Sir John Fenwick; 
we are but the companions of the last half hour, and com- 
rades in this little adventure.” 

Although accustomed to mingle with the best society, and in 
all ordinary cases, free and unrestrained in his own manners, 
Wilton Brown felt some slight awkwardness in introducing 
himself up(ni the present occasion, lie accordingly merely 
gave his name, expressing how much haj>piness he felt at the 
opportunity he had Iiad of serving the duke, but referred not 
at all to his own station or connexion with the h^arl of Snnbury. 

“ Wilton Brown!” said tlie duke, witii a meaning smile, and 
gazing at him from head to foot, while he mentally contrasted 
his fine and lof'ty appearance, handsome dress, and distin- 
guished manners, with the somewhat ordinary name wliich he 
had given. “ Wilton Brown! A (juerre^ .1 rather sus- 
pect, my young friend?” 

“ No, indeed, rny lord,” replied AVilton; were it worth any- 
body's wliile to search, it would be found so written in the 
books of Clirist Cliiircli.” 

“Oh! an Oxonian,” cried the duke; “and doa])tless now 
upon your way to liondon. But how is this, my young friend; 
you are in midst ol term time!" 

AViltori smiled at the somewhat authoritative and parental 
tone assumed by tlie old gentleman, “'fiie liict is, Jiiy lord 
duke,” he said, “ that 1 am obliged to absent mysell*, but not 
without permission. The illness of my best friend, tin* Earl 
of Snnbury, aud his a|)]>roaching departure t()r Italy, oblige 
me to go to Loudon now to see him hel()re he departs.” 

“ Oh! the Earl ol‘ Sun1)ury, the Earl of Sunhiiry!’’ replied 
the duke; “a most excellent man, and a great statevsman; one 
on whom all parties rely.* That alters tlie casi^, my young 
friend; and indeed, whatever might be the cause of yonr ab- 
sence from ‘Alma Mater,’ we have much to thank that cause 
for your gallant assistance, especially my poor girl Jier(‘. i^et 
me shake liands with you; and now' we must think of what is 
to be done next, for it is well nigh dark ; the carriage is broken 
by those large stoiK-s which they must have ])ut in tlie way, 
doubtless, to stop us ; and it is hopeless to think of getting on 
farther to-night.” 

“Hopeless, indeed, my lord,” replied Sir John Fenwick; 
“but your grace must have passed on the w'ay hither a little 
inn, about half a mile distant, or somew hat more. There I 
intended to sleep to-night, and most probably my young 
fnend, too, for his horse seems as tired as mine. 11 your grace 

* Let it be remarked that this was not the Earl of Sunderland, of whom tho 
cotact reverse might have been said. 
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will follow my advice, you would walk back to the inn, make 
your servants take everything out of the carriage, and send 
some people down afterwards to drag it to the inn-yard till 
to-inorrow morning.” 

“It is most unfortunate!” said the duke, who was fond of 
retrospects. “ We sent forward the other carriage about three 
hours before us, in order that the house in London might be 
prepared wlien we came.” 

I'lie ])ro]>osal of Sir efohn Fen^vick, liowevcr, was ado])ted; 
and after giving careful and manifold orders to his servants, 
the duke took his Avay back on foot towards the inn, con 
versing as he Avent Avitli the knight. IJis daughter loJloAved, 
Avitli AVilion Brown h}^ her side; and for a moment or two 
they AATiit on in silence; hut at length seeing her steps not 
very steady over the rough road upon which they Avere, Wil- 
ton offen d his left arm to sui)port her, having the bridle ox 
his horse over the right. 

Slie took it at once, and he felt her hand tremble as it rested 
on Ids arm, Avldcli Avas explained almost at the same moment. 
“It is very foolish, T believe,” she said, in a low, sweet voice, 
“ and yon will think me a terrible coward, J am afraid ; hut I 
know not how it is, 1 feel more terrified and agitated, now 
that this is all OA^er, tlian 1 did at the time.” 

The communication being thus begun, Wilton soon found 
means to soothe and quiet her. IJis conversation had all that 
ease and grace Avhich, eoiuhined Avith carefidness of proprieties, 
is only to he gained by long and early association Avitli persons 
of high iiduds and manners. 'There was no restraint, no stiff- 
ness, for to avoid all that could giA^e pain or offence to any 
onoAvas habitual- to 1dm; and yet, at tlie same time, there Avas 
joined to tins high tone of demeanour, a sort ol freshness oi 
ideas, a ])ictures(jueness of language and ol thought, Avldch 
Averc very captivating, even avIicu cmployetl upon ordinary 
subjects. It is an art, ])erlia])s 1 might almost call it a faculty, 
of minds like his, iiisensihly and naturally to lead others from 
the most common t()[)ics to matters ol dee])er interest, and 
thouglits ol a less every-day character. It is as if two per- 
sons wiTc riding along the Idgli road together, and one of them, 
AA’itlioiit Ids compaidon remarking it, Avere to guide their 
horses into some bridle- path displaying in its course new views 
and beaut ifnl points in tlic scenery around. 

Thus ere they reached the inn, the fair girl, Avho leaned 
upon the arm ol an acquaintance of half an hour, seemed to 
her own feelings as avcII ac(piainted Avitli him as if she had 
knoAvn him lor years, and Avas talking Avith him on a tlmusand 
subjects on which she had never conversed Avitli miy one 
before. 

Tlie duke, who, although good-humoured and kindly, was 
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somewhat stately, and perhaps a very little ostentatious withal, 
on the arrival of the party at the inn, insisted upon the two 
gentlemen doing him the honour of supping with him that 
night, “as well,” he said, “as the poorness of the place would 
permit;” and a room apart having been assigned to him, he 
retired thither, with the himihly bowing host, to issue his own 
orders regarding their provision. The larder of the inn, how- 
ever, proved to be miraculoiisly w-ell stocked; the landlord 
declared that no town in Ihirgundy, no, nor Bordeaux itself, 
could excel the wine that he would produce ; and while the 
servants, with messengers trom the inn, brought in ])ackages 
’^i’hich seemed innumerable from the carriage, the cook toiled 
in her vocation, the host and hostess bustled about to put all 
the rooms in order. Sir John Fenwick and AVilton llrown 
talked at the door of tlie inn, and Lady Laura retired to alter 
her dress, which had been somewhat deranged by the over- 
throw of tlie carriage. 

At length, however, it was announced that supper was 
ready, and Wilton with his companion entered ti)e room, 
wdiere the duke and his daughter awaited them. On going 
in, Wilton was struck and surprised; and indeed, he almost 
paused in his advance, at the sight of the young lady, as she 
stood by her father. In tlie gray of the twilight, he had only 
remarked that she was a very pretty girl ; and as they had 
walked along to the inn, she had shown so little ot* the man- 
ner and consciousness of a professed beauty, that he had not 
even suspected slic might be more than be had first imagined. 
When he saw her now, however, in the lull light, he was, as 
we have said, struck with surprise by the vision of radiant 
loveliness wliich her face and form j)resented. Wilton was 
too wise, however, and knew his o^vn situation too well, even 
to dream of falling in love with a duke's daugliter ; and though 
he might, when her eyes .were turned a dilferent way, gaze 
upon her and admire, it. was but as a man who looks at a 
jewel in a king’s crown, which he knows he can ne^ er possess. 

AVell pleased to please, and having nothing in his thoughts 
to emharn^s or trouble him on that particular occasion, he gave 
way to his natural feelings, and won no sinall favour and aj)- 
prohatioii in the eyes of the duke and his fair daugliter. Tlie 
evening, which had begun with two of the fiarty so inaus- 
piciously, passed over liglitly and gaily; and alter supper 
Wilton rose to retire to rest, Avith a sigh, perhaps Irorii some 
ill-defined emotions, but with a recollection of two or three 
happy hours to be added to the treasury of such sweet thmgs 
which memory stores for us in our Avay through life". 

As the inn w^as very full, the young gentleman had to pass 
through the kitchen to reacli the staircase of his appointed 
room. Standing before the kitchen fire, and talking over his 
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slionlder to the landlord, who stood a step behind him, was a 
tall, broad-shouldered, powerful man, dressed in a good suit 
,Ol green broad cloth, laced Avith gold. His face Avas to the 
fire’ and his back to VVilton, and he did not turn or look round 
while the young gentleman Avas there. 'J'he landlord hastened 
to give his guest a light, and show him his room; and Wilton 
passed a night, Avliich, if not dreamless, was Ansited by no other 
A'isions but sweet ones. 

On the following morning he AA^as np early, and approached 
the window of his room to throAv it open, and to let in the 
sweet (.‘arly air to visit him, Avhile he dressed himself; but the 
Tiioment he Avent near the AA-indow, he saAv that it looked into 
a pretty garden laid out in the old English style. That gar- 
den, however, Avas already tenanted by two persons apparently 
deep in earnest conversation. One of those tAvo persons was 
evidently Sir .John Fenwick, and the other A\'as the stranger 
in green and gold, whom Wilton had remarked the night be- 
fore at the kitclien fire. 

Seeing how earnestly they AA'ere s]>eaking, he refrained from 

0 ] )ening his window, an{l proceeded to dress himself; hut he 
could not avoid having, every noAv and then, a full view of the 
faces of the tn o, as tl)cy turned hackAvards and forwards at 
the end ot the garden. Something that he there saw puzssled 
and surprised him : the appearance of the stranger in green 
seemed more familiar to him than it could ha\'e become by the 
casual glance he had obtained of it in the inn kitchen; mid he 

1) ecame more and more convinced, at CA^ry turn they took 
bet()rc him, that this ])crsoriage AA*as no olhei' than the man he 
had beheld standing on the hank, taking no part with the 
gentlemen of the road, indee»l, hut evidently belonging to 
their comjuiny. 

This ])iizzled him, as avo haA C said, not a little. Sir John 
Fenwick was a gentleman ol good repute, Avlioin he liad licard 
of heliire now. lie bad inarried the J-ady Mary Howard, 
(laughter ot the Earl ol‘ Oarlislc, and, though a staunch 
Jacobite, it w.as supposed, he Avas iieAX’rthcless looked up(m as 
a man oi uiidoid)ted ])rohity and honour. What could have 
been his business, then, Avitli thieves, or at l)est witli the com- 
panion of thieves? This was a question wliich Wilton could 
no Avays solve; and after having teased himscll tor some time 
there with, he at length descended to the little parlour of the 
inn, and ordered his horse to he Iwought round as sjieedily as 
possible. He felt in his oavii bosom, indeed, some inclination 
to Avait lor an hour or two, iji ord(T to take leave ol the duke 
and his fair daughter; hut remembering his oaa'ii situation 
with the carl, as well as feeling some of liis gloomy sensations 
of the day before returning upon him, he determined to set 
out Avithout loss of time. He mounted accordingly, and took 
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his way towards London at a quick pace, in order to arrive 
before the earl’s breaJdast hour. 

Tlicre are, however, in that part ol the coimtry manifold 
hills, over which none but a very inhuman man, unless he 
were pursued by enemies, or pursiiinpj a I’ox, would urge liis 
horse at a ra])id rate; and as Wilton Brown was slowly climb- 
ing one ol the first of these, he was overtaken l)y .‘iiiothcr 
horseman, who turned out to be none other than the worthy 
gentleman in the green coat. 

“Good morrow to you, Master Wilton Brown!” said the 
stranger, pulling up his horse as soon as he had reached him. 
“We are riding along the same road, 1 find, and may as well 
keep comi)anionship as we go. These are sad times, and the 
roads are dangerous.” 

“They arc, indeed, my good sir,” replied AVilton, who Avas, 
in general, not Avithont that capability oi ])iitting down intru- 
sion at a word, wdiich, strangely enough, is sometimes a talent 
of the k)wx‘st and meanest order of frivolous intellects, hut is 
almost always foiiud iu the firm and decided: “ they arc, in- 
deed, if I may judge by A\diat you and I saw last night.” 

The stranger did not move a innscle, hnt answered, qnitc 
coolly, “Ay, sad doings though, sad doings! you knocked that 
fellow down smartly : as neat a blow as I should Avish to sec. I 
thought you AA^ould have shot one of them, for inv part.” 

“It is a pity you had not been l)efi)rehand with jno,” an- 
SAA^ered Wilton : “you seemed to have been some time enjoy ing 
the sport Avhen we came up.” 

The stranger iioaa’ laughed aloud. “ No, no,’’ 1k‘ said, “that 
would not do ^ I could not interfere; J am not conservator of 
the King’s lligliAA^ay; and, fin* my part, it sijonhl always he 
open for gentlemen to act as they likcvl. tliougli I would not 
take .any share in the matter lor the world.” 

“There is such a tiling,” rc])lied \\'iJton, not liking his 
companion at all — “ there is such a thing as taking no share 
in the risk, and a share in the profit.” 

Aquick fiush passed over the horseman’s cheek, hut remained 
not a monient. “'J'hat is not my case,” lie replied, in aj.’!;ravcr 
tone than he had hitherto used; “not a stiver would I have 
taken that came out of the good duke’s pocket, had ir been to 
save me from starving. I take no money from any hut an 
enemy; and A\’hcn we cannot carry on the Avar witli tlieni in 
the open field, I do not see Avliy avc should not carry it on 
Avith thesi in any Avay we can. But to attack a Iriciid, or an 
iudilfercnt person, is not at all in my Ava}^” 

“Oh! I begin to understand you somewhat more clearly,” 
replied Wilton; “but allow me to say, my good sir, that it 
were much better not to talk to me any more tipon .such sub- 
jects. By so doing, you run a needless risk ynurseli, and can 
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do neither of us any good Of course,” he added, willing to 
charii^c f/ie conversation, “it M*as Sir John Fenwick who told 
yon rny name.” 

“ Yes,” replied the other: “ but it was needless, lor I knew 
it bci'ore.” 

‘'.Viid yet,” said Wilton, “I do not remember that we ever 
met." 

“Yben' yon are mistaken,” answered the traveller; “we 
met no Ioin>vr ajijo than last JMoiida^'^ week. Yon were going 
down the High Street in your ca]) and gown, and yon saw 
some boys looking into a tart shop, and gave them some pence 
to buy what they hniged tor.” 

'i'he ing(‘nnons colour came up into Wilton Brown’s cheek, 
as h<; reinemhered the little circumstance to which the man 
alluded. ‘‘ I did not see you,” he said. 

‘‘But 1 saw 30U,” answered the man, “and was ])leased 
with what I saw; lor I am one ol those whom the hard lessons 
ol liie lun c taught to judge more by the small acts done in 
private, than by the great acts that all mankind must sec. 
JMan’s closet acts are tor liis own heart and Clod’s eye; man’s 
j)ul)lic deeds arc paintings for the w'orld. However, 1 was 
j>l(?nsed, as T have said, and 1 have seen more things of you 
also that have pleased me well. You saw me, passed me by, 
and would not know me again in the same shape to-morrow; 
but 1 take many forms, wlien it may suit my juirposos; and 
having f)eeii wtH pleased with yon once or twdee, 1 take heed 
of w'hat you are about w hen 1 do see you.” 

Wilton Brown mused over w hat he said for a moment or 
two,, and then r('])lied, “ I should much like to know’ wdiat it 
was first induced you to take any notice of my actions at all: 
there must have been some motive, of course?” 

“ Oh, no!” replied the other; “there is no mffsf/ It might 
have been common curiosity. Fjvcry likely youth, with a 
pair ol liroad shoulders and a soldier- like air, is w orth looking 
after in these times of Avar and trouble. But the truth is, 1 
know those Avho know something of you, and, if 1 liked, I 
coidd introduce you to one whom you liaA’e not seen for many- 
a year.” 

“ What is his name?” demanded Wilton BroAAn, turning 
sharply upon the stranger, and gazing full in his tace. 

“()h! 1 name 110 names,” replied the stranger; “ T knoAV 
not Avhethcr it would be liked or not. IloAVcver, some day I 
Avill do what I have said, if I can get leave; and now I think 
1 will wish you good morning, lor here lies my road, and there 
lies yours.” 

“ But stay, stay yet a moment,” said Wilton, checking his 
horse; “how am 1 to hear of you or to see you again?” 

“ Oh!” reolied the stranger, in a gay tone, “1 will contrive 
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that, fear not! Nevertheless, in ease you should need it, you 
can ask tor me at the tavern at the back of Beaufort House: 
the Green Dragon it is called.” 

“And your name, j^our name?” said Wilton, seeing the 
other about to ride away. 

“jVJy name! ay, I had forgot; why, your name is Brown: 
call me Green, if you like. One colour’s just as good as 
another, and 1 may as well keep the coni])lcxion of my good 
friend, the Dragon, in countenance. So you Avon’t forget it is 
IVlistcr (irecn, at the Green Dragon, in Green Lane, at the 
back of Beaulbrt House; and now, Mister Brown, 1 leave you 
a brown study, to carry 3 'ou on your way.” 

So saying, he turned his horse’s head, and cantered easily 
over the upland which skirted the road to the left. After he 
had gone about a couple of hundred yards, U'ilton saw him 
stop and pause, as if thoughtfully, for a minute. But without 
turning back to the road, he again put spurs to his horse, and 
was out of siglit in a fcAv moments. 

'VVilton then rode on to London, w’ithont farther pause or 
adventure of any kind; hut it were vain to say that, in this 
instance, ‘care did not sit behind the horscniaii;’ l()r many 
an anxious thought, and unresolved question, and intense 
meditation, were his companions on his onward way. For- 
tunately, however, his horse Avas not troubled in the same 
manner; and about five minutes before the ho\ir he had ]>ro- 
posed to himself, AVilton Avas standing bef(>rc tlic lioiiso of’ the 
carl in St. James’s Square. The serAnnts Avere all rejoietMl to 
see him, for unlike ])ersons in bis situation, in geneva I, h.e was 
very popular amongst them; but the earl, he was informed, 
had not yet risen, aiid the account llie young genfleinan re- 
ceived of his health made him sad and a})})relieiisivc. 


CHAPTER X. 

In about an hour’s time, the Earl of Siinhury descended to 
breakfast; and he expressed no small pleasure at the unex- 
pected api'fcaraiicc of his yoiitig protege. 

“ You Avere ahvaj^s a kind and an afiectionatc boy, AVilion,” 
he said; “and you have kept your good feelings unchanged, 
I am happy to find. Depend upon it, Avhen one can do so, 
amongst all the troubles, and cares, and corrupting things of 
this Avorld, Ave find in the feelings of the heart tJiat consolation, 
wlien sorrows and disa])j)()iiitmcnts assail us, Avhich no gift nor 
favour of man can impart. I believe, indeed, that within the 
last six months, Avith all the bodily pains and mental anxieties 
I Imve had to sulfer, 1 should either have died or gone mad, 
had not my mind obtained relief, from time to time, in the en- 
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loyment of the beauties of nature, the works of art, and the 
productions of genius. Nor have my thoughts been altogether 
unoccupied with you,” he added, after a inornent’s pause, “and 
that occupation would have been most pleasant to iny mind, 
Wilton, inasmuch as through your whole course you have 
given me undivided satisfaction. But, alas! I cannot do for 
you all that I should wish to do. You know that my own 
estates are all entailed upon distant relatives, whom T do not 
even know. I am not a man, as you are well aware, to ac- 
cumulate wealth; and all I can ])ossihly assure to you is the 
enjoyment of the same income 1 have hitherto allowed you, 
and u'liich, in case of my death, I will take care shall be 
yours.” 

AVilton listened, as may be supposed, with affection and 
graiitiulc; but he tried, after expressing all he felt, and as- 
suring the earl that he ]K)ssessed as much as he desired, to 
put an end to a conversation which w'as rendered the more 
painful to him hy the marked alteration which he perceived 
in the person of his friend since he had last seen him. 

^J'lie carl, however, would not stiller the subject to drop, 
replying, “ I know well that you arc no w^ay extravagant, 
Wilion, and maintain the apjiearance of a gentleman upon 
smaller means than many coiiUI or would ; but yet, my good 
youth, you are naturally aml)itious; and there are a thousand 
w’ants, necessities, and desires still to be gratilied, wdiich at 
present you neither perceive nor jwovide lor. You are not 
destined, Wilton, to go on all your life, content in the seclu- 
sion of a college, with less than three Iniridred a year. Every 
man should strive to fulfil to tlie utmost his destiny; I mean, 
should endeavour to reach the highest ]H)int in any w'ay which 
(fod has given him the eapahility of attaining. You must be- 
come more than you are, greater, higher, richer, by jmir owui 
exertions. Had my hcaltli sulVered me to remain here, I 
Cfiidd liave easily facilitated your jirogrcssin political life; now 
I iiiiisr iriist your advancement to another; and you wull per- 
ha];s think it strange, that the jierson 1 do trust it to sliould 
not l)e any of my old and intimate political friends. But 1 
hav(i my reasons for what I do, wdiichyou will some day know; 
and before I go, 1 must exact one promise of you, Avliich is to 
]jut yourself under the guidance of tlie person whom I have 
mentioned, and to accept w hatever post he may think the best 
calculated to promote your future views. As he now holds 
one of tlie highest stations in the ministry, I could have wished 
him to name yon his private secretary, but that office is at 
present filled, and he has promised me most solemnly to find 
you some occupation within the next half year. Your allow- 
ance shall he regularly transmitted to you* till my return; and 
until you receive some appointment, you had better remain at 
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Oxford, which may give you perhaps the means of taking 
your first degree. And now, niy dear boy, that 1 have ex- 
plained all this, what were you about to say regarding the 
adventures you met with in your journey V” 

“First let me ask, sir,” replied AVilton, “who is the 
gentleman you have so kindly interested lor meV” 

“ Oh! 1 thought you had divined: it is the Earl ol’llycrdale, 
now all potent in the coimsels of the king — at least, so men 
suppose and say. However, 1 look upon it that you have 
given me the ])romise that 1 ask.” 

“ Undoubtedly, my lord,” replied AVilton : “ in sucdi a case 
I must ever look u])()ii your wislies as a cnininand.” 

The conversation then turned to other aud lighter matters, 
and AA'iltoii amused his friend with the detail of the adven- 
tures of the preceding night. 

“Sir Jolin Fenwick!” exclaimed the earl, as soon as AViltoii 
came to the events that succeeded the rohhery. “lie is a 
dangerous con ipanion, Sir John Fenwick ! AVo know him to 
be disalfectcd, a iionjuror, and a plotter of a dark and intri- 
guing character. AVbo was the duke lie met with? J->iike of 
where V” 

“ On my word, I cannot tell x^on, sir,” re])lied AA^ilton. “1 
did not hear his name: they called his daughter Lady Laura.” 

“ A’'ou are a strange young man, AVilton,” replied the earl. 
*‘Thcre are probahly not two men in Europe, wlio woidtl have 
failed to incpiire, il* it were no more than the name of tins 
pretty girl you mention.” 

“ If there had been the slightest probability of my ever 
meeting her again,” replied Wilton, “ I most likely should 
have inquired. Hut my story is not ended }'et;” ami lie went 
on to detail what had occurred during his ride tliat morning. 

This seemed to strike and interest the earl more than tlie 
rest; and he immediately asked his young cornjianion avast 
number of questions, all relating to tlie personal appearance 
oi the gentleman in green, v/ho had been the comnule of Jiis 
early ride. 

After all these interrogatories had been answered, he mused 
for a minute or two, and then observed, “ No, no, ir, could not 
be! This personage in green, AVilton, de]»end upon it, is some 
agent of Sir John Fenwick and the Jacobite party. He has 
got some intimation of your name and situation, aud has most 
likely seen you once or twice in Oxford, where, J am sorry to 
say, there are too many such as himself. They have fixed 
their eyes upon you, and dej)end upon it, there xvill ho many 
atteiiqits to gain your adherence to ai’i luisuccessful aud a 
desperate party. Be wise, my dear Wilton, and slum all 
communication with such people, ^^’o one who has not filled 
such a. station as I have, can be axvarc of their manifold arts.** 
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Wilton promised to be upon his guard, and the conversation 
dropi)ed there. It had suggested, however, a new train of 
ideas to the mind of tlie yoiuig gentleman — ^new, I mean, 
solely in point of combination, for the ideas theinsehfea referred 
to subjects long known and olleii thought of. It appeared 
evident to him, that tlic cpiestion Whicli the carl had put to 
himseli in secret, when lie heard of his conversation with the 
mail in green, was, “Can this be any one, who really knows 
the early history of Wilton Brown?” and the question which 
Wilton ill turn, asked himseli was, “ llovv is the earl connected 
with that early history?” 

jMany jiainiul doubts had often suggested themselves to the 
mind ol IVilton Brown in regard to that very subject; and 
those doubts themselves had prevented him Irom pressing on 
the earl (piestions which might have brought forth the facts, 
but Avhicli, at the same time, he tliought, might pain that 
nobleman most bitterly, if his suspicions should prove accu- 
rate. 

'liic carl himself had always carefully avoided the subject, 
and when any accidental words led towards it, had taken evi- 
dent ]>ains to cliange the conversation. What had occurred 
that luonihig, however, weighed upon Wilton’s mind, and he 
more than once asked himself the question, “ Who ami what 
am 1?” 

'Ill ere was a painful solution always ready at hand; hut 
then again ho reidied to liis own suspicions, “I'hc carl cer- 
tainly treats me like a noble and gimerous irieiid, but not like 
a father.” The conclusion of all these thoughts was: — 

“KviMi though T niny give the earl a moment’s ])ain, T must 
ask Jiim the question hel<>rc he goes to Italy;” and he watched 
his opportunity lor sc\ eral days, witliout linding any means 
of introducing such a to])ic. 

At length, one morning, Avheii tlie earl happened to he say- 
ing something liirther regarding the young man’s future fate, 
Wilton seized the opportunity, and replied, “AVith me, my 
dear lord, the iiiture and the past are alike equally dark and 
doubtful. I wisli, indeed, tliat 1 might be permitted to know 
a little ot the latter, at least.” 

“ Do not let ns talk npon that snbjcct at present, AVilton,” 
said the earl, somewhat impatiently; “you will know it all 
soon enough. At onc-and-tweiity you shall have all the m- 
formatiori that can he giAxm to you.” 

But few words more passed on that matter, and they only 
coiiv(;yed a reiteration Oi tlie earl's proiuisc more distinctly. 
Oil the ai’ternoon oi that day another person Avas added to the 
dinner table ol the Earl of Siuibury. AA^ilton kncAV not that 
anybody ivas coming, till he perceived that the carl AA^aitcd for 
some guest; but at length the Earl of Bycrdale was an- 
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nounced, and a tall good-looking man, of some fifty years of 
age, or perhaps less, entered the room, Mith that calm, slow, 
nOiocless sort of footstep, which generally accompanies a dis- 
position either naturally or habitually cautious. It is some- 
what like the footstep of a cat over a dewy lawn. 

Between the statesman’s brows was a deep-set wrinkle, 
which gave his countenance a sullen and determined charac- 
ter, and the left-hand corner of his mouth, as well as the 
marking line between the lips and the cheek, were drawn 
sharply down, as if he were constantly in the presence of 
somebody he disliked and rather scorned. Yet he strove fre- 
quently to smile, made gay and very courteous speeches too, 
and said small pleasant things with a peculiar grace. 11c was, 
indeed, a very gentlemanly and courtly personage ; and those 
who liked him were wont to declare, that it was not his iault 
if his countenance was somewhat Ibrbidding. By some per- 
sons, indeed, as is frequently the case with people ot weak and 
subservient characters, the v^ery sneer upon his lip, and the 
authoritative frown upon his brow, were received as marks of 
dignity, and signs of a high and powerful mind. 

Such things, however, did not at all impose upon a man so 
thoroughly acquainted with courts and cabinets as the Earl of 
Sunbury, and the consequence was, that J^ord Byerdale, with 
all his coolness, self-confidence, and talent, felt himself second 
in the companj'' of the greater mind, and though he liked not 
the feeling, yet stretched his coiu*tcsy and politeness farther 
than usual. 

Wicn he entered, he advanced towards the carl with one of 
his most bright and placid smiles, apologized for being a little 
later than his time, was delighted to see the earl looking 
rather better, and then turned to see who was the other per- 
son in the room, in order to apportion his civility accordingly. 
When he beheld Wilton Brown, the young gciitleriij^u’s fine 
person, his high and lofty look, and a certain air of distinction , 
and self-possession about him, though so young, appeared to 
strike and puzzle him ; but the earl instantly introduced his 
protege to the statesman, saying, “I’he young friend, my lord, 
of whom I spoke to you: Mr. Wilton Brown.” 

Lord Byerdale was now as polite as he could be ; assured the 
young gentleman that all his small interest could command 
'should be at his service ; and while he did so, he looked from 
his countenance to that of the earl, and from the earl’s to his, 
as if he were comparing them with one another. Then, again, 
he glanced his eyes to a beautiful picture by Kiieller, of a lady 
dressed in a fanciful costume, which hung on one side of the 
drawhig-room. 

Wilton remarked the expression of his face as he did so; 
and his own thoughts, conuectmg that expression with tore- 
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gone suspicions, rendered if painful. Quitting the room for 
a moment before dinner was announced, he retired to his own 
chamber, and looked for an instant in the glass. IIo was 
instantly struck by an extraordinary resemblance between 
himself and the picture, which had never occurred to him 
before. 

In the meanwhile, as soon as he had quitted the room, the 
earl said, in a calm, grave tone to his companion, pointing at 
the same time to the picture which the other had been re- 
marking, “ The likeness is indeed very striking, and might, 
perhaps, lead one to a suspicion which is not correct.” 

“ Oh! niy dear lord,” replied the courtier, “you must not 
think I meant anything of the kind. I did remark a slight 
likeness, perhaps ; but I was admiring the beauty of the por- 
trait. That is a Kuellcr, of course ; none could paint that but 
Kneller.” 

The earl bowled his head and turned to the window. “ It 
is the portrait,” he said, “ of one of my mother’s family, a 
third or fourth cousin of my own. Her father. Sir Harry 
OsAvald, was obliged to tiy, you know, for one of those sad 
affairs in the reign of Charles the Second, and his estates and 
effects were sold, I bought that picture at the time, with 
several other things, as memorials of them; poor people!” 

“She must have been very handsome,” said Lord Byer- 
dale. 

“The painter did her less than justice,” replied the earl, in 
the same quiet tone: “she and her father died in France, 
within a short time of each other; and there is certainly a 
strong likeness between that portrait and AVilton. There is 
no relationship, however.” 

Notwithstanding the quiet tone in wiiich the earl spoke, 
Lord Byerdale kept his owti opinion upon the subject, but 
dro})ped it as a matter of conversation. The evening passed 
over as i)lcasantly as the illness of the carl would permit ; and 
certainly, if AVilton Browm was not well pleased with the Earl 
of Byerdale, it w as not from any lack of politeness on the part 
of that gentleman. That he felt no particular inclination 
tow'ards him is not to be denied; but nevertheless he was 
grateful for his kindness, even of demeanour, and doubted not 
— such was his inexperience of the w orld — ^that the Earl of 
Byerdale would alw ays treat him in the same manner. 

After this day, which proved, in reality, an eventful one in 
the life of Wilton Brown, about a week elapsed before the 
earl set out for the continent. AVilton saw liim on board, and 
dropped dowm the river with him; and after his noble IHend 
had quitted the shores of England, he turned his steps again 
tow^ards Oxford, without lingering at all in the capital. It 
must be confessed, that he felt a much greater degree of lone- 

E 
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lincss than he had expected to experience on the departure 
of the earl. lie knew now, for the first time, Jiow much he 
had tlejiendcd iif)on, and foved and trusted, the only real 
friend that lie ever remembered to have had. It is true that, 
while the earl was resident in London, and he jirineipally in 
Oxford, they saw hut little of each other; but still it made a 
great change when several countries, some at peace and some 
at war with England, lay between them, and wlicn the cold 
melancholy sea stretched its wddc barrier to keep them asun- 
der. lie felt that he had none to a]) peal to for ad \ ice or aid, 
when advice or aid should be wanting ; that the director of 
his youth was gone, and that he was left to win for himself 
that dark experience of the w'orld’s ways, wdiicli never can be 
learned without pajdng the sad price of sorrow and disap- 
pointment. 

Such were naturally his first feelings; and though the 
acuteness of them wore aw’ay, the imjiression still remained 
whenever thought was turned in that direction, lie was soon 
cheered, however, by a letter from the earl, informing him of 
his having arrived safely in Piedmont ; and shoj'tly afVor the 
first quarter of his usual allow'ance was transmitted to him, 
with a brief polite note from the Earl of llyerdale, in whose 
hands Lord Sunbury seemed entirely to have placed him. 
Wilton acknowledged the note immediately, and then applied 
himself to his studies again; hut sliortly alter he was shocked 
by a rumour reaching him, that his kind friend had hccii 
taken prisoner by the French. 'While he was making in- 
quiries, as diligently as w’^as possible in that ])lacc, and was 
hesitating as to whether, in order to learn moi e, he should 
go to Loudon or not, he received a second epistle from tlie 
Earl of Byerdale, couched in much colder terms tliaii his 
former communication, putting the question of the carf.s cap- 
ture beyond doubt, and at the same time stating, that jus he 
understood this circumstance was likely to sto]) the allow- 
ance which had usually been made to Mr. Browm, he, the Earl 
of Byerdale, was anxious to give him some ernploymciit as 
speedily as possible, although that employment jnigiit not he 
such as he could wish ^o bestow', lie begged him, therefore, 
to come to London with all speed, to speak w'ith him on the 
subject, and ended by assuring him that he Avas, Avhat Wilton 
knew him not to be, his very humble and most obeclicnt 
servant. 

On first reading the note, Wilton had almost formed a rash 
resolution : had almost determined neither to go to London 
at all, nor to repose upon the fricndsliip and assistance of'^the 
Earl of Byerdale. But recollecting his jiromisc to his noble ' 
fi-iend before his departure, he resolved to endure anything 
rather than violate such an engagement; and consequently 
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wrote to say he would wait upon the earl as soon as the term 
was over, to the close of which there wanted but a week or 
two at that time. 

In tfiat week or two, however, Wilton was destined to feel 
sonic of the first inconveniences attending a sudden cliange in 
his finances, lleinernbering that, for the time at least, more 
than two-tliirds of liis income was gone, he instantly began 
to contract all his expenses, and siificred, before the end ot 
the term, not a feiv of the painful followers of comparative 
poverty . 

We iiow felt, Jind felt bitterly, that the small sum which he 
received from liis college would not be sufficient to maintain 
him at the nniversitj even Avith the greatest economy ; so 
that, Ix'sidcs Ids promise to the carl, to accept whatever Lord 
Hyerdale should offer him, absolute necessity seemed to foi ce 
him as a dependant upon that nohlcman, at least till he could 
hoar some news of his more generous friend. 

Tt is an undoubted fact, that small annoyances are often 
more difficult to hetir than evils of greater magnitude; and 
Willoii felt all tliose attendant upon his present situation most 
acutely. 1\) ajipear differently amongst his noble comrades 
at the university ; to have no longer a horse to join them in 
tlieiv rides; to be obliged to sell the fine books he had collected, 
and one or two small pictures by great masters which he had 
Ixmght; to be (jucstioned and commiserated by the acquain- 
tances who cared the least lor him; all those were separate 
sources of great and acute ])aiii to a feclingand sensitive heart, 
not yet accustoiiuid to adversity. Wilton, however, had not 
been scliooling bis o^\Tl mind in vain for the last two years; 
and tbougli ho Iblt as much as any one every privatkiii, yet 
he succeeded in hearing them all with calmness and fortitiicle, 
and ])eriiaj)s even curtailed every indulgence more sternly 
than was absolutely necessary at the time, from a fear tliat the 
relnctjuice which lie felt might in any degree blind liis e^ es to 
that which was just and right. 

A few instruments of music, a few books not absolntcL' re- 
quired in his studies, his iinplcincnts for drawing, and all the 
little trinkets or gifts of any kind which he had received from 
the Earl of Sunhury, were the only things that he still pre- 
served, which merited in any degree the name of sujierfluities. 
With the sum obtained from the sale of the rest, he discliarged 
to the utmost farthing all the expenses of the preceding term, 
took his first degree with honour, and then set out upon his 
journey to London. 

No adventure attended him upon liis^vay; and on the morn- 
ing after his arrival, he presented himself at an early hour at 
the house of the Earl of Byerdale. After waiting for some 
time, he was received by that nobleman with a cold and stately 
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air; and having given him a hint that it would have been 
iiKjrc respeotrul it he had come nj) immediately to London, 
implead ol Avaiting at Oxlord till the end of the term, the earl 
proc'.eeded to intdrm Jiiin of his vncAA's. 

“Oiir noble and excellent friend, the Earl of Sunbury,” said 
the statesman, “AvasA’cry anxious, Mr. Brown, that 1 should 
receive you as rny private secvctaiy. Xow, as I informed him, 
the gent lemiin Avhon.i llniv'. always employed cannot of course 
bo removed from that situation witliout cause; but at the same 
time, what between Tiiy jniblic and my private business, I 
have need of greater assistance than he can render me. I 
liuvo need, in f:ut, oi two jirivatc secretaries, and one will 
naturally succeed the otlier avIjcu, as will probably be the 
case, ill about six rnontiis the first is removed l»y ajijionitment 
to a higher otiicc. I will give you till to-morrow to consider 
Avhethor the post I now otVer you is worth your a(xe])tfnice. 
The salary Ave must make the same as the alloAvance Avliick 
has lately unfortunately ceased; and 1 am only sorry tJiat I 
can giA'e 3 011 no further time for reflection, us 1 have already 
delayed throe weeks Avilhoiit deciding betAveen various ap- 
plicants, in order to give you time to arrive in lAmdon.” 

A\ iltoD replied nt,r at llie moment; for there Avas certainly 
not one Avord said by ilie earl Avliich could give him any as- 
signable cause of oflence, audyct he Avas grieved and olfeuded. 
it Avas the tone, the manner, the cold lianghtiness of every 
look and gesture tliat ]iuiiied him. lie Avas not moved l)y any 
b:ni>b conceit; lie uas always willing, even iii his own mimi, 
to ofler deep respect to liigh rank, or high station, or liigii 
talents. He Avonld iiavc lieeii ready to (javu at emee, that the 
call Avas far su])erior to himself in all these ]inrticnlars; but 
that A>liicb did annoy him, as it migbt annoy any one, Avas to 
be made to loel the superiority at cvi'ry Avord, by the laii- 
giuigo and demeaiio\ir ol the euri himself. 

lie retired, then, to the iuii, Avliere for the first time, during 
all Lis many' visits to Lnndon, he had taken uj) liis I'csiilence ; 
a:id tiiere, ]>ucing nj) and doAvn the room, he thought bitterly 
ever Lord ilycrdale's proposal. The sitiiali»)n obered to iiiin 
Avas ii'.r inferior to Avhat he Lad been led to expect; and lu? 
evidently suav, that the demeanour of the earl himself Avould 
render every' circiinistance connected Avlth it painful, or at 
least uniileasant. Yet, what was he to doV There were, 
indeed, a thousand other Avay^s of gaining his livelihood, at 
least till the Earl of JSunbnryMverc set free; but then, his pro- 
mise that he Avoiild not refuse anything Avhicli Avas olfered by 
Lord Byxrdale again came into his mind, and he determined, 
Avith that resednte fninness which characterized him even at 
an early age, to bear all, and to endure all; to keep his Avord 
vA'ith the earl to the letter, and to accept an otHce in th^ cxc- 
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CTition of which he anticipated nothing but pain, mortification 
and discomfort. 

Such being the case, he thought it much hotter to write his 
resolutions to the carl, than to expose himself to more humi- 
liation by speaking with him on the subject again, lie hai 
suficred sulficiently in their last conversation on that matter, 
aiivl he felt that he should have enough to endure in the exe- 
cution of Ins duties. He wrote, indeed, as coldly as the carl 
had s])okcn; but he made no allusion to his disappointment, 
or to any hopes of more deviated employment. He cx])resscd 
himself rcjuiy to commence his labours as soon as the carl 
thought right; and in the course of three days was fully estab- 
lished as the second private secretary of the carl. 

Tile next three or ibur months of his life we shall pass over 
as briefly as jiossiblc, for they were chequered by no iiiciilcnt of 
very great interest. The earl employed him daily, but how 
did he eiu])h)y liim? As a mere clerk. No public paper, no 
document of any importance, passed through his hands. Let- 
ters on private hiisiuess, the details of some estates in Shrop- 
shire, copies of long, and to him, meaningless accounts, and 
notes and ineniorandiims, refemng to affairs of very little 
interest, were the occupations given to a man of active, cn- 
crgi'tic, and cultivated mind, of eager aspirations, and a glow- 
ing fancy. It may be asked, how did the carl treat liiin, too? 
As a clerk! and not as most men of gentlemanly feeling would 
treat a clerk. Seldom any salutation marked his entrance into 
the room, and cold, lunnal orders were all that he received. 

Wilton boro it all \\ith admirable patience; he murmured 
not, otherwise tlian in secret; but often when he returned to 
his own solitary room, in tlie small lodging he had taken for 
hiinselt in London, the heart within his bosom felt like a 
ncwly-iniprisoncd bird, as if it would beat itself to death 
against the bars tliat confined it. 

' Amidst all this, there was some consolation came. A letter 
arrived one morning, after this had continued about two 
mouths, bcariug one post-mark from Oxford, and another 
from Italy. It was from the Earl of SAinbury, who w'as better, 
and wrote iu high spirits. He had been arrested by Uie 
Ereuch, and having been taken for a general officer of dis- 
tinction, had been detained for several weeks. But he had 
been well treated, and set at libei'ty, as soon as his real name 
ainl character were ascertained. Oiily one of Wilton’s letters, 
and tliat of an early date, had reached him, so that he knew 
none of the occurrences w^hich placed his young friend in so 
painftil a situation, but conceived him to be still at Oxford, 
and still possessing the allowance which he had made him. 

llic moment he received these tidings, Wiiton replied to it 
witli a feeling of joy and a hope of dofiverance which showed 
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itself in every line of the details he gave. This letter was 
more fortunate than the others, and the carl’s answer was 
received within a month. That answer, however, in some 
degree disappointed his young friend. Lord Sunhury praised 
his conduct much lor accepting the situation which had been 
offered; but he tried to soothe him under the conduct of the 
Earl of Byerdale, while he both blamed that conduct sind 
censured the earl in severe terms, for having suffered the 
allowance which he had authorised him to pay, to drop in so 
sudden and unexpected a manner. I'o guard against the 
recurrence of such a thing for the future, the carl (inclosed 
an order on his steward for the sum, with directions that it 
should be paid in preference to anything else whatsoever. 
At the same time, however, he urged Wilton earnestly not to 
quit the Earl of Byerdale, but to remain in the cinplo^ inent 
which he had accepted, at least till the return of a more 
sincere friend from the continent slioidd afford the pros])ect 
of some better and more agreeable occiqmtion. 

Wilton resolved to sidunit; and as he saw that the earl 
was anxious upon the s\d)ject, Avrote to him immediately to 
announce that such Avas the case. Hope gave him ])atience*, 
and the increased means at his command afforded Ivuii the 
opportunity of resuming the habits of tluit station in which he 
had always hitherto moved. In these respects he Avas now 
perfectly at his ease, for bis habits were not expensive; and 
ne could indulge in all to Avhich bis Avisbes led him Avithout 
those careful thoughts Avbich had been forced upon him by 
the sudden straitening of his means. Such, tlien, A^ as his 
situation, Avhen toAvards the end of abont three montlis, a ncAv 
change came over his fate, a new era began in tlie history of 
his lile. 


CHAPTEB XT. 

IIoAv often is it that a new acquaintance, begun under acci- 
dental circumstances, forms an epocha in life? flow offen 
does it change in every respect the current ol" our days on 
earth — ay! and affect eternity itself ? The point of time at 
which Ave form such an acquaintance is, in fact, the spot at 
which two streams meet. There the waters of both are 
insensibly blended together: the clear and the turbid, the 
rough and the smooth, the rapid and tlie slow. Each not 
only modifies the manner, and the direction, and the progress 
of tlie other with which it mingles, hut even if any material 
object separates the imited stream again into two, the indivi- 
duality of both thbse that originally formed it is lost, and each 
is affected for ever by the progress they have had together. 
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Wilton Brown was now once more moving at ease. He 
had his horses and his servant, and his small convenient 
apartments at no great distance from the ICarl of l^yerdale’s. 
He could enjoy the various objects which the metropolis pre- 
sented Ironi time to time to satisfy the taste or the curiosity 
of the i)ul)lic, iuid he could mingle in his leisure hours witn 
the few amongst the acquaintances he had made in passing 
tlirough a jjuhlic school, or residing at the university, whom 
he had learned to love or to esteem. He sought them not, 
indeed, and he courted no great society; for there was 
not, perhaps, one amongst those he kncAv whose taste, and 
thoughts, and feelings, were altogether congenial with his 
own. Indeed, when any one has found such, in one or two 
instances, throughout the course of life, he may sit himself 
down, saying, “Oh! happy that 1 am, in the wide universe 
of matter and of spirit 1 am not alone! There arc beings of 
kindred S3unpathies linked to myself by ties of love which it 
iieA'er can be the Avill of Ahnighty Beneficence that death 
itself si lould break!” 

If A\'ilton felt thus towards any one, it was towards the 
Earl of Sunbury ; but yet there was a difference between his 
sensations towards that kind friend and those of which we 
have spoken, on which Ave need not pause in this place. Ex- 
cept in bis society, liOAvever, Wilton’s thoughts were nearly 
alone, '^riiero were one or two young noblemen and others 
for Avhoin he felt a great regard, a high esteem, a certain de- 
gree of habitual affection, but that was all, and thus his time 
in general passed solitarily enougli. 

With tlie Earl of B^’^crdale he did not perhaps interchange 
ten Avords in three months, although Avhen he was writing m 
the same room Avitli liim he had more than once remarked the 
eyes of tlic carl fixed stem and intent upon him from beneath 
their overhanging brows, as il‘ he Avould have asked him some 
dark and inqjortant question, or proposed to him some dan- 
gerous and terrible act whichi^ dared hardly name. 

“ Were he some Ijtaliaij minister,” thought Wilton, some- 
times, “ and I, as at preijj^t, hi^: poor secretary, I should ex- 
pect Jiiiii every moment tb commend the assassination of some 
enemy to my convenient skill in such affairs.” 

At length, one morning when he arrived at the house of the 
carl to pursue his daily task, he saw a travelling carriage at 
the door with two servants, English and foreign, disencum- 
bering it from the trunks which Avere thereunto attached in 
somewhat less convenient guise than in the present day. He 
took no note, hoAvever, and entered as usual, proceeding at 
once to the cabinet, Avherc he usually found tlie earl at that 
hour. He was there and alone, nor did the entrance of AVil- 
tou create any further change in his proceedings than merely 
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to point to another table, saying, “Three letters to answer 
there, Mr. Brown : the comers are turned down, with direc- 
tions.” 

Wilton sat down and proceeded as usual ; but he had scarcely 
ended the first letter and begun a second, udieii the door of 
the apartment was thrown uncerenioniojislv open, and a young 
gentleman entered the room, slightly, hut very gracefully 
made, extremely handsome in features, but ])a]e in complexion, 
and with a quick, wandering, and yet marking eye, which 
seemed to bespeak much of intelligence, but no great stea- 
diness of character. He was dressed, strangely enough, in a 
silk dressing-gown of the richest-flowered embroidery, slip- 
pers of crimson velvet embroidered with gold upon his feet, 
and a crimson velvet nightcap with gold tassels on liis head. 

“ Why, my dear sir, this is really cruel,” cried he, advanc- 
ing towards the earl, and speaking in a tone of light re[)roach; 
“to go away and leave me, when I come back from twelve or 
fourteen hundred miles’ distance, without even waiting to see 
my most beantiful dressing-gown. Really you fathers are be- 
coming excessively iindutifiil towards your children! You 
have Avanted some one so long to keep you in order, my lord, 
that 1 see, evidently, J shall he obliged to hold a tight hand 
over you. But tell me, in pity tell mo, did you ever see any 
thing so exquisite as this dressing-gownV Its ])enuty would 
be nothing without its superbtiess, and its sjdendour nothing 
without its delicacy. The richness of the silk Avould be lost 
"without the radiant colours of the flowers, and the miraculous 
taste of the embroidery Avould be entirely tlirown away iqjon 
any other stuff than that. In short, one might write a cate- 
chism upon it, my lord. There is nothing on all tlie earth 
equal to it. No man has, or has had, or will have, anything 
that can compete with it. Gold would not buy it. T was ob- 
liged to seduce the girl avIio Avorked it, and. then, likel'Iysses 
with Circe, I bound licr to perform Avhat task 1 liked. ‘ Pro- 
duce me,’ I exclaimed, ‘a dressing-gown !’ and lo! it stands 
before you.” 

Wilton BroAAui turned Ids eyes for an instant to the coun- 
tenance of the Karl of Bycrdalc, when to Ids surprise, he be- 
held there, for flic first time, something that might be called 
a good-humoured smile. The change of AV"il ton’s ])osition, 
slight as it AA^as, seemed to call the attention ot the young 
gentleman, avIio instantly approached the table Avhere he sat, 
exclaindng, “ Who is this? 1 don't know him. WJiat do you 
sir,” he continued, in the same light tone; “Avhat do 
you mean, by suffering my father to run riot in this way, 
while I am gone? Why, sir, 1 find he has addicted himself 
to courtferism, and to cringing, and to sitting in cabinets, and 
to making long speeches in the house of lords, and to all 
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sorts of vices of the same kind, so as nearly to have fallen 
into prime ministerism. All this is very bad; very bad, in- 
deed ” 

“ My dear boy,” said the carl, “ you will gain the character 
of a madman without deserving it.” 

‘^IVay, paj)a, let me alone,” replied the young man, afTcct- 
ing a boyish tone; ‘‘ you only interrupt me: may J ask, sir, 
what is your name?” he continued, still addressing ’Wilton. 

“Aly name, sir,” replied the other, slightly colouring at 
sucli an abrupt demand, “ is Wilton Brown.” 

“ Then, Wilton, I am very glad to see you,” replied the 
other, holding out his hand, “you arc the ver}" jiersori I 
wanted to see ; lor it so happens, that my wise, prudent, and 
statesmanlike friend, the Karl of Sunbiiry, having far greater 
confidence in tlie security of my noddle than has my worthy 
j»areiit licrc, has entrusted to me for your bclioof one long 
letter, and innumerable long messages, together with a strong 
recoimncndatioii to j’ou, to take me to your bosom, and cherish 
me as any old man would do his grandson; namely, with the 
most doting, sbort-siglitcd, and dcjpraving affection, whicli can 
he shown towards a wayward, whimsical, tiresome, capricious 
hoy; and now, if you don’t like my own account of myself, or 
of tlie specimen you have had this morning, you had better 
lay down your ])en, and come and take a walk with me in 
order to shake off your dislike ; for it must he shaken off, and 
the sooner it is done the betlor.” 

The earl’s brow liad by tliis time gathered into a very 
ominous sort of frown, and he informed his son, in a stern 
tone, tlmt his clerk, Mr. Bro\^^^, was engaged in hiisiiiess of 
im|Jortance, and wovdd not he free from it, lie feared, till three 
o’clock. 

“ Well, niy lord, I will e'en go and sleep till throe,” replied 
the young man. ‘'At that hour, Mr. Brown, 1 wdll come and 
seek yon. I have an immensity to say to you, all. about no- 
thing in the wmrld, and therefore it is absolutely necessary 
that 1 should disgorge myself as soon as possible.” 

'i’lius saying, he turned gaily on his heel, and left the carl’s 
cahinet. 

“ You must excuse him, Mr. Brown,” said the carl, as soon 
as he w'as gone ; “ he is wild with spirits and youth, hut lie 
will soon, I trust, demean himself more properly.” 

Wilton made no reply, but thought that if tne demeanour 
of the son Avas not altogether pleasant, the demeanour of the 
father Avas ten times Avorse. When the three letters Avere 
written, Lord Bycrdale immediately informed Wilton that he 
should have no larther occupation for him that day, although 
the clock had not much passed the first hour after noon ; and 
as it was cAudent that he had no inclination to encourage 
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any intimacy between him and his son, the young gentleman 
retired to his own lodgings, and ordering liis horse to be 
bronj.at round quickly, prepared to take a lengthened ride 
into the country. 

Before the horse could be saddled, however, a servant 
announced Lord Sherbrooke, and the next moment the son 
of the Earl of Byerdale entered the room. There was some- 
thing in the name that sounded familiar in the ears of Wilton 
Browm, he could not tell why. lie almost expected to see a 
familiar face ]wcscnt itself at the open door; tor so little had 
been the commimication bctAveeii himself and tlio Earl of 
Byerdale, that he had never known till that morning that the 
earl had a son, nor ever heard the second title of the iainily 
before. 

He received liis visitor, hoAvever, Avith pleasure, not ex- 
actly for the young nobleman’s oaati sake, but rather oi\ ac- 
count of the letters and messages which he liad promised 
from the Earl of S unbury. 

Lord Sherlirooke Avas now dressed as might Avell become a 
man of rank in his day; Avith a certain spice of foppery in his 
apparel, indeed, and Avith a slight diflTerence in the fashion 
and materials of his clothes from these ordinarily Avorn in 
England, \Nhicli might just mark, to an obserA'ing eye, that 
they had been made in a foreign country. 

His demeanour AA^as much more calm and sedate than it had 
been, in the morning; and sitting doAvn, he began ))y a re- 
proach to AVilton, for having gone away Avithout wahing to 
see him again. 

“The fact is, my lord,” replied AVilton, “that the earl, 
though he did not absolutely send me away, gave me such an 
intimation to depart, that I could not aaxII avoid it.” 

“It strikes me, Wilton,” said Lord Sherbrooke, familiarly, 
“that my father is treating you extremely ill; I^ord Siinhury 
gave me a hint of the kind Avhen I saw liiin in Rome; and I 
see that he said even less than the truth.” 

“ I Jiavc no right to complain, my lord,” answered Wilton, 
after pausing for a moment to master some very painful 
emotions. “I have no reason to coinjdain, my lord, of con- 
duct that I voluntarily endure.” 

“Very Avell ansAvered, Wilton!” re])lied the young lord, 
“ but not logically, my good friend. EA’^ery gentleman has a 
right to expect gentlemanly treatment. He has a right to 
complain if he docs not meet Avith that AAdiich he has a right 
to expect ; and he does not bar himself of that right of com- 
plaint, because any circumstances render it expedient or right 
for him not to resist the iR-treatmeiit at Avhicli he murmurs. 
However, it is more to your honour tliat you do not complain; 
but I know my ftither avcU, and, of course, amongst a great 
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many high qualities, there are some not quite so pleasant. 
Wc must mend this matter for you, however ; and what I wish 
to say to 3'ou now, is, that you must not spoil all I do, by any 
pride of tliat kind which will make you hold back when I pull 
forward.” 

“ Indeed, my lord,” replied Wilton, “you would particu- 
larly ol)ligc me by making no effort to change the position in 
which I am placed. All the communication which takes 
place between your lordship’s father and myself is quite 
sulhcient for the transaction of business, and we can never 
stand in any other relation towards each other than that of 
minister and private secretary.” 

“Or r// /•/.■, as he called you to me to-day,” said Lord Sher- 
brooke, dryly. 

“'file name matters very little, my lord,” replied Wilton; 
“lie calls me srrrcfai'ff to 013^^80^, and sucli he stated me to be 
in the little memorandum of my ajipointmcnt which he gave 
me, blit if it please him better to call me clerk, why, let him 
do it.” 

“Oh I T shall not remonstrate,” rejdied Lord Sherbrooke ; 
“1 never ai-giic with my father. In the first ])lace, it would 
be undntirul and disrespectful, and 1 am the most dutiful of 
all sons; and in the next place, he generall}’^ somehoAV gets 
the better ol’me in argument: the more completel}^ the more 
wrong be is. But, nevcrtbcless, I can find means to drive 
him, if not to persuade him; to lead him, if not to convince 
him ; and having had my own wa}^ from childhood up to the 
present hour — alas ! that I should say it, after having taken 
the wa,v til at ! have taken — do not intend to give it up just 
now; so I Avill soon drive him to a different way with you, 
wliile \mu have no share in the matter, but that of merely 
suffering me to assume, at once, the character of an old friend, 
and not an insincere one. On the latter point, indeed, you 
must believe me to be just as sincere as my father is insincere, 
for yon very well know, Wilton, that in this world of ours, 
it is much more by avoiding the faults than by following the 
virtues of our ]iarents, that we get on in life. Every fool can . 
sec where his father is a fool, and can take care not to be 
foolish in the same way; but it is a much more difficult thing 
to appreciate a father’s wisdom, and learn to he wise like 
him.” 

“ Tlic latter, iny lord, I should think, would be the nobler 
endeavour,” replied Wilton ; “though I cannot say what would 
have been my own case, if I liad ever had the happiness of 
icnowing a father’s care.” 

Lord Sherbrooke for a moment or two made no reply, but 
looked down upon the ground, apparently struck by the tone 
in which Wilton spoke. He answered at length, however^ 
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raising his eyes vdth one of his gay looks, “After all, we are 
hut mortals, my dear Wilton, and we must have our little 
follies and vices. 1 would not be an angel for the world, lor 
iny part; and besides — ^tbr so staid and sober a young niMii as 
you are — you forgot that I have a duty to pertbriu towards 
' my father : to check him when 1 sec him going wrong, and to 
put him in the right way; to afford him, now and then, a little 
iilial correction, and take crire of his morals and his education. 
'Why, if be hnd not me to look after liim, I do not know what 
"ironid f)Ccome of him! However, I see,” iic added in a graver 
tone, “ that I must not jest with you, until you know ino and 
understand me better. What I mean is, tliat we arc to he 
friends, remember. It is all arranged between the Earl of 
Sunbury and myself. Wo arc to be friends, then; .and such 
being the case, 1 will take care that my Lord of Byerdale docs 
not call inj" friend his clerk, nor treat liiin in any oUier inaniier 
tlian as my fi-icnd. And now, AV^ilton, set about liie matter 
as fast as ever you can. There is my letter of rcconimcnda- 
tion from the Earl of Suiibiirj", which I hope will break down 
some barriers: the rest I must do for myself. You uiJl find 
me full of faults, full of follies, and full of ^ ices; for though 
it may he a difficult tiling to ho full of three things at once, 
j^et tile faults, follies, and vices within me seem to fill me 
altogether, each in turn, and yet altogetlier. Jn fact, tliey 
prut me in mind of tw'o liquids with 'wliicli I once saw an Italian 
conjurer perform a curious trick. He filled a glass wath a 
certain liquid, which looked like water, up to the very brim, 
and then poured in a considerable quantity of anotlier licniid 
without increasing the liquid in the glass by a droj). Now 
sometimes my folly seems to fill me so completely, that I 
should think there was no room for vices, luit those A'ices find 
some means to slip in, without incommoding me in the least. 
However, I will leave you now to read your letters, and to 
wonder at your sage and i^rudcnt friend, the Earl of Sunhury, 
ha\ing introduced to your acquaintance, and recommended to 
your fricndsliip, one who has made lialf the c.'ipitals of Europe 
ring with his pranks. The secret is, Wilton, that the c.arl 
know's both me and you. He pays you the high compliment 
of thinking you can be the companion of a very faulty man, 
without acquiring his faults; and he know^s that, though I 
cannot cure myself of my own errors, I hate them too much 
to wrish any one to imitate them. When you li.ave done read- 
ing,” he added, “ come and join me at Monsieur Faubert’s 
ximng-Bchool, in the lane going up to the Oxford Koad : 1 sec 
your horse at the door. I will get one theirc, and we will 
have a ride in the country. By heavens, wliat a beautiful 
picture! It is quite a little gem. That childSi head must be 
a Corregio.” 
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“ I believe it is,” replied Wilton. “ I saw it accidentally at 
an auction, and bought it for a mere trifle.” 

“You have the eye of a judge,” replied his companion. 
“ Do not l)e long ere you join me;” and looking at every little 
object of ornament or luxury that the room contained ; stand- 
ing a minute or two belbre another picture ; taking up, and ex- 
amining all over, a small bronze urn that stood on one ot the 
tables; and criticising the hilts of two or three of Wilton’s 
swords tJiat stood in the corner of the room, he made his way 
out, like Ilainlet, “without his eyes,” and Icii his new acquain- 
tance to read his letter in ])cace. 

Ju tJiat letter, Avhich Avas in every’^ respect most kind, Wilton 
found that the earl gave a detailed account of the cliaractcr of 
the young nohleJiiaii Avho had just Jett him. lie represented 
him very niucli as he had represented liiinself: full ol lollies, 
and, urilortunatcly, but too much addicted to let those follies 
run into vices. 

Tliougli ho neifhor gambled nor drank for pleasiiro (the earl said), jrct as if for 
Taricty, lit* would soniotimos do both to excess. In other respocls, he had lived 
a life of great protliguey ; seenniig utterly careless of the r'.*proaelies of any one, 
and rather taking means to make any fresh act of licence generally known, tliua 
to (;oriceal il. Nor is this (ecuitinued Uiccarl) from that worst of all vaniliCB 
which attnebes fame to what is infamous, and confounds noiorirty with rewown, 
but rather from a sort of duringnoss of disposition, which prornids him to avow 
openly any act to w’bich there may be risk attached. With all these bad qualities 
(the earl proceeded ) there are many good ones. To be bold as a lion 'is but a 
corporeal endowment, but he adds to that the most i)erfect sincerity and frank- 
ness. lie would neither falsify his word nor deny an act that he has committed 
for the w’orld. liis mind is Fulliciontly acute, and his htJirt suflicicntly koo«1, to 
see di.stiiiolJy the evils «if uiiliridleil lieence, and to condemn it in his own cxisc; 
and he is tlie last n an in the world who would lead or encourage any one in rhat 
course w'hidi lie has pursued himself. In short, his own passions are as tiiu 
bonds east around the Hebrew giant wlien he slept, to give him over into the 
bands of any one who chooses to Icxid him into w'rong. The consecrated locks 
of the Nuzaiite-- I mean, purity and innocence of heart — have been shorn away 
completely in the lap of one Delilah or another; and though he luites tiiosc who 
hold him cai»tivc, he is coiiatrained to follow where they lead. I think you may 
do him gooti, ilton: 1 am certain he can do you no harm. 1 It^dieve tijat iic is 
capalili', and I am certain tluU he is willing, to make your aliode in London more 
pleasant to you, i iul to o]tei) that ]>uih for your advancement which his father 
would have put you in, if he had fulfUled the promises that lie made to me. 


CHArTi:ii :xn. 

A TF.w weeks made a considerable change in the progress of 
the life of WiJlon Drown. He Ibinul the young Lord Slier- 
brooke all that lie had been represented to be in every good 
point ol character, and less in every evil point, lie did not, 
it is true, studiously veil from his ncAV Iriend his libertine 
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habits, or his light and reckless character; but it 30 happened 
that, when in society with AVilton, his mind Mi-onicd to find 
food and occupation of a higher sort, and on ahnor>t all occa- 
sions, when conversing with him, ho showed hiin^^cH*, as he 
might always have appeared, a high-bred and well-inlbnned 
gentleman, who, though somew^hat wild and rasli, possessed a 
cultivated lUind, a rich and plajdul fancy, and a kind and 
'hononra))le heart. 

Wilton soon discovered that be could become attached to 
him, and ere long be found a new point of interest in the cha- 
racter of Ills young companion, which was a sort of dark and 
solemn gloom that fell upon him from time to time, and u onld 
seize him in the midst of his gayest moments, leaving him, for 
the time, plunged in deep and sombre meditations. This 
strange nt was very oil.cn succeeded hy bursts of gaiet}’ and 
merriment, to the full as \vild and joyous as those that went 
before; and AA'ilton’s curiosity and syni])athy were both exci- 
ted by a state of mind which be marked attentively, and which, 
though he did not coinprclieiul it entirely, showed Jiiin that 
there was some grief hidden hut not vanquished in the heart. 

Lord Sherbrooke did not see the inquiring eyes of his friend 
fixed upon him Avithont notice; and one day lie said, “Do ngt 
look at me in these fits, AVilton, and ask me no questions. 
It is the evil spirit uj)on me, and he must have his hour!” 

As the time passed on, AA'ilton and the young lord became 
daily conqianious, and the earl could not aA^oid shoAving, at all 
events, some ciA'ility to the constant associate of'liis son. IJc 
gradually began to coiiA^ersc Avitli him more froqnenth . lie 
even ventured, every now and then, upon a smile, lie talked 
for an instant somctiiiics iq>on the passing CAonts of the day; 
and once or tAvicc asked him to dine, Avhen he and his sou 
would otherwise have been tetc-a-tctc. All this was ]>leasant 
to AA’ilton; for Lord Sherbrooke managed it so well by merely 
marking a p«'irticular jmefereiicc for his society, tliat there Avas 
no restraint nor force in the matter, and the change Avorked 
itself gradually AAnthout any words or remonstrance. In the 
midst of all this, howx'ver, one little event occurred, which, 
though twenty other things might have been ol“ much more 
im])ortance, and much more di.sagrceable in their consequences, 
pained AVilton in a greater degree than anything lie had en- 
dured. 

One day, when the earl was confined to his draAA’ing-room 
hy a slight fit of gout, AVilton had visited him lor a moment 
to obtain more particular directions in regard to something 
■which he had been directed to Avritc. Just as lie had received 
those directions, and Avas about to retire, the Duke of Gave- 
fiton A^'as announced; and in jiassing through a second room 
beyond, into Avhich the earl could see, AVilton came suddenly 
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upon the duke, and in him at once recognised the nobleman 
whom he had aided in delivering from the clutches of some 
gentlemen practitioners on the King’s Highway. Their meet- 
ing Avas so sudden, that the duke, though he evidently recol- 
lected instantly the tiice of Wilton Brown, could not connect 
it with the circumstances in which he had seen it. Wilton, on 
his part, merely bowed and passed on ; and the duke, advanc- 
ing to l^ord Byerdale, asked at once, “Who is that young 
geiitleinanV His lace is quite lamiliar to me.” 

“it is only niy clerk, replied the carl, in a careless tone, 
“I liO])e yonr grace received my letter." 

A\'ilton had not yet quitted the room, mid heard it all; but 
he went out Avithoiit iianse. When the door Avas closed behind 
him, hoAVCA'er, he stood lor a moment gazing sternly upon the 
ground, and summoning every good and firm feeling to his 
aid. Nor vx as he unsuccessful, lie once more conquered the 
strong temptation to tliroAV’ up his employment instantly; and 
asking himself, “ What have I to do AA*ith pride V” he proceeded 
Avith his daily task as if nothing had occurred. 

No consequences followed at the moment; but belbre Ave. 
proceed to the more active business of our story, avx* must 
pause upon one other incident of no great ajijiarent impor- 
tance, but Avhich the reader will connect aright with the other 
events of the talc. 

Two mornings after that of AAdiidh wc have spoken, the earl 
came suddenly into the room AAdiere Wilton Avas Avritiug, and 
interrujitcd him in Avliat he aa^s about, by saying, “ 1 wdsh, 
Mr. BroAA'n, you Avould have the goodness to a\ rite, under my 
dictation, a letter, Avhich is of some importance.” 

Brown bowed his head, and taking fresh ])aper, proceeded 
to write doAvri the carl’s AVords, ’as folloAvs: — 

Sin, — Immediately upon the receipt of this, you will be pleased to proceed to 

the villaj^e of , in the county of ■■■■ and make immediate iiuiuiries, once 

more, in regard to the tiersona^cs concerning whom you instigated an investiga- 
tion seme ten or twelve years ago. Any additional documents you may procure 
concerning t.'olonel Sherbrooke, Colonel Lcnnard Sherbrooke, or any of the other 
parties (concerned in tlie transactions which you know of as tailing place at that 
time, you will be pleased to send to me forthwith. 


Wilton, perceiving that the carl did not proceed, looked up, 
as if to see Avhether he had concluded or not. 1'hc earl’s eyes 
were fixed upon him Avith a stem, intense giizc, ns if lie Avould 
have read his Acry soul. Wilton’s looks, on the contrary, 
were so perfectly unconscious, so innocent of all knowledge 
that he was doing anything more than writing an ordiiiaiy 
letter of business, that, if the earl’s gaze w^as intended to in- 
terpret his feelings by any of those external marks Avhich be- 
tray the secrets of the heart by slight and transitory characters 
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written on nature’s record book, tlie face, be was convinced at 
once that there was nothing concealed below. Ilis l)row’ re- 
laxed, and he went on dictating, while the yoiuig gentleman 
proceeded calmly to write. 

You will be particular (the letter went on) to inquire what l)ecame of the hoy, 
as his name was nut down in the list found upon tlie captain’s person ; and you 
W’ill endeavour to discover what liecame of the boat that currit-d I.enimrii Sher- 
brooke and the boy to the ship, and whether all on hoard it perished in the storm 
or not. 

The carl still watched Wilton’s countenance with some de- 
gree of earnestness; and to say the truth, if his young corn- 
puiiioii had not been ])iit upon bis guard, by detecting the tirst 
stern, dark glance the minister had given liim, some emotion 
might have been visible in bis countenance, some degree of 
thoughtful inquiiy in his manner, as be asked, “To whom am 
I to address it, lu)’’ lord?” 

The w’ords of the carl, in directing an impiiry about the 
fisherman, the boy, the boat, and the wreck, seemed to con- 
jiect tliemselves with strange figures in the past: figures 
whicli api)eared before his mind’s eye vague and misty, such 
as we are told the shadows always appear at first which are 
conjured up by the cabalistic words of a necromancer. He 
felt that there was some connecting link between himself and 
the subject of the earl’s investigation: what he could not tell; 
but whatever it was, his curiosity was stimulated to tax bis 
memory to the utmost, and to try by any means to lead her 
to a right conclusion, through the intricate ways of tlie past. 

That first gaze of the carl, however, had excited in his bo- 
som not exact ly suspicion, but that hiclinatiou to conceal his 
feelings which we all experience when we see that some one, 
whom we neither love nor trust, is endeavouring to unveil 
them. He, therefore, would not sutfer his mind to rest upon 
any inquiry in regard to the past, till the emotions wliicli it 
miglit produce could he indulged uiiwalchcd; and apjdyingto 
the mechanical business of the j)cn, he wrote on to the con- 
clusion, and then demanded, simply, “To whom am I to 
address itV” 

“ To JVlr. Shea,” replied the earl ; “ my agent in AVatertbrd, 
to whom } ou have written before and there tlie conversation 
dropped. 

'J’hc earl took the letter to sign it; but now that it was done, 
he seemed indifferent about its going, ami put it into a port- 
folio, where it remained several days befiire it was sent. 

As soon as he could escape, Wilton Brown retired to bis own 
dwelling, and there gave himself up to tbougbt; but the tacts, 
which seemed fioating about in the dark gulf of tlie ])ast, stilj 
eluded the grasp of memory, as she strove to catch them. 
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There was something, indeed, which he recollected of a boat, 
and a storni at Bca, and ahshorman’s cabin, and still the name 
of Sherbrooke rang in his ears, as something kno^Mi in other 
days. But it came not upon him ^vith the same freshness 
which it had done when first he heard the title of the Earl of 
Bycrdalc’s son; and he could recall no more than the parti- 
culars wc have menfioned, though the name of Lcnniird 
seemed familiar to him also. 

IVhilc lie was in this meditati^’^e mood, pondfiing thought- 
fully over the past, and extracting little to satisfy him lr(im a 
record which time, unfortunately, had cflaced, he was inter- 
rupted hy the coming of the young Lord Sherbrooke, who 
now was accustomed to enter familiarly without any annc.unce- 
inent. On the present occasion Jiis step was more rapid than 
usual, his manner more than commonly excited, and the mo- 
ment he liad cast himself into a chair he burst into a long, 
loud peal of laughter. “In the name of heaven!” he ex- 
claimed, “what piece of foolery do you tliink my 'worthy 
father has concocted now? On my honour, I believe that he 
is mad, and only fear that he has transmitted a part of his 
madness to me! I’hiiik of everything that is ridiculous, Wil- 
ton, that you can conceive; let your mind rim free over every 
absurd comhination that it is possible to fanc\'; think of all 
that is stupid or mad-like in times present or past, and then 
tell me what it is that my father intends to do.” 

“1 really do not know, 8hcTbrookc,” replied his friend: 
“hut nothing, 1 dare say, lialf so bad as. you would have me 
believe. Your father is much too prudent and careful a man 
to do anything that is absurd.” 

“ You don’t know liim; Wilton, you don’t know him,” re- 
plied Lord Sherbrooke; “for the sake of jiower or of wealth 
he lias tlic courage to do anything on earth that is ahsimd, and 
1i)r revenge he has the courage to do a gi eat deal more. In 
regard to revenge, indeed, 1 don’t mind: he is quite right 
there ; for surely if wc are bound to be grateful to a man that 
does good to us, wc are hound to revenge ourselves upon him 
who does ns wrong. Besides, revenge is ii gentlemanlike 
passion ; hut avarice and ambition are certainly the two most 
iingentlemanlike propensities in human nature.” 

“iS’ot ambition, surely!” exclaimed Wilton. 

“Tlie worst of all!” cried his friend; “the worst of all! 
Avarice is a gentleman to ambition! Avarice is merely a tin- 
ker, a dealer in old metal ; hut ambition is a chimney-sweep 
of a passion : a mere climbing-boy, who will go through any 
dirty hole in all Christendom only to get out at the top of the 
chimney. But you have not guessed, Wilton ; you have not 
guessed! it; and tell me, what is the absurd thing my 
lather proposes to do?” 
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Wilton shook his head, and said that* he could in no way 
divine. 

“ To marry me, Wilton! to marry me to a ladj'^ rich and 
fair,” rej)lieil tlic yoiinpj lord. “What think you of that, 
Wilron; y^^u, who know me? What think you of* that?” 

“AVIiy, if T must reall}' say the truth,” replied AVilton, “I 
think the carl has, A'cry naturally, considered your happiness 
before tliat of the lady.” 

“As well j;ildod a sarcasm that,” replied Lord Slierhrooke, 
“as if it had come from my fiither’s own lips. However, what 
3 ’ou say is very true: the poor unfortunate girl little knows 
what the slave merchants are devising for her. My father has 
dealt with hers, and her father has dealt with iniiie, and set- 
tled all affairs between them, it seems, without our knowledge 
or participation in any shape. 1 was the first of the two 
parties concerned who received the word of command to 
march and be rmirricd, and as yet the untbrtimatc victim is 
unacquainted tvith the tlesigns against her peace and happiness 
for life.” 

“j^^ay, nay,” replied AVilton, almost sorrowlhlJy, “s})cak 
not so lightly of it. AA'hat have you done, Sherbrooke? For 
heaven’s sake! wdiat have you done? If you have consented 
to )YiaiTy, let me hoj)e ancl trust that you have determined 
firmly to change your conduct, and not, indeed, as you say, to 
ruin the poor girl’s peace and luqipiness for life.” 

“Oh! 1 have consented,” replied Jjord Sherbrooke, in the 
same gay laughing tone; “you do not suppose tliat 1 would 
refuse beauty and sw’cetness, and tw’enty thousand a jxar! I 
am not as mad as iny father. Oh! 1 consented directly. I un- 
derstand she is the great beauty of the day. She w'ill sec very 
little of me, and I shall see very little of her, so w e shall not 
weary of one another. Oh! 1 am a very wise man, indeed. I 
only wanted wdiat our friend Lancelot calls ‘a trifle of wives,’ 
to be King Solomon himself, A-Vliy you know that for the 
other cattle which distinguished that great monarch, J am 
prctt 3 " well provided.” 

Wilton looked down upon the ground with a look of very 
great pain, while imagination pictured what the future life of 
some young and innocent girl might bo, bound to one so wild, 
so heedless, and dis ' olute as Lord Sherbrooke. lie remained 
silent, however, for he did not dare to trust himself with any 
farther observations ; and when he looked up again, ho found 
his friend gazing at him with an cxx)rcssion on his counte- 
nance in some degree sorrowTnl, in some degree reproachful, 
but with a look of playful meaning flickering through the 
ivhole. 

“ Now does your solemnity, and your gravity,” said Lord 
Shethrooke, “ and your not yet understanding me, almost 
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tempt me, Wilton, to play some wild and inconceivable trick, 
just for the purpose of opening your eyes, and letting you see 
that your friend is not such an unfeeling rascal as the world 
gives 

“ I know you are not, my'^ dear Sherbrooke; I am sure you 
arc not,” replied Wilton, grasping warmly the hand which 
Lord vSherbooke held out to him. “ I w as wTong for not see- 
ing that you w'^erc in jest, and for not discovering at once that 
you had not consented. But how does the earl bear your 
refusal V” 

“You are as wTong as ever, my dear Wilton,” replied his 
friend, in a more serious tone. “I have consented; for if 1 
had not, it must have miule an irreparable breach lietwcen my 
father anti myself, which you wtII know I should not consider 
desiralde: J must ohey*^ him sometimes, you know, Wilton, 
lie had pledged himself, too, that I should consent. How- 
ever, to set your mind at rest, I will tell you the loop-hole at 
wJiicli I erccj) out. Her father, it seems, is not near so san- 
guine as my father, in regard to his child’s obedience, and he 
is, moreover, an odd old gentleman, who lias got into his bead 
a strange anf i(|natetl notion, tliat the inclinations of the people 
to be married inive something to do with sneb transactions, 
lie tberelon* bargained, that his consent should he de})endent 
upon ihe young lady’s approbation of me when she sees me. 
Jn Tact, I am honnd to court, and she to be courted. My 
father is hound that 1 shall marry her if she likes me; her 
father is Ixumd to give her to me if she likes to be given. 
IS'ow', v.'ha.t 1 intend, Wilton, is, that she should not like me, 
rSo thiN very evening you must conic with me to the theatre, 
and there ive shall see her together, for 1 know' where she is 
to 1 k'. 'ro-morrow I shall lie ]»rcsented to her in form, and if 
she liki's lo Inive me, after all I have to say to her, why it is 
her fault, for I Avill take care she shall not have ignorance to 
])lead in regard to my w'orshipfnl character.” 

Wiltcm would fain have declined going to the theatre that 
night, for, to say the truth, his heart w'as somew’hat heavy; 
but Lord Sherbrooke W'ould take no denial, jokingly saying 
that be recpiircd some support under the emotions and agi- 
tating cii cumstances wdiicli lie was about to endure. As soon 
as this was settled, Lord Sherbrooke left him, agreeing to call 
for him in his carriage at the early hour of a (piarter before 
five o’clock; for such, liow'cver, were the more I’ational times 
and seasons of our ancestors, that one could enjoy the high 
intellectual treat of seeing a good play perform ed from be- 
ginning to end, without either changing one’s dinner hour, or 
going AV'itb the certainty of indigestion and headache. 
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CHAPTER xm. 

Far more punctual than was usual with him, Lord Sher- 
brooke was at the door ot Wilton Brown exactly at the hour he 
had appointed; and, getting into his carriage, tlioy sjicedily 
rolled on from the neighbourhood of St. James's Street, then 
one of the most fashionable parts of the metropolis, to lliissell 
Street, Coveiit (rarden. The young lord, however, thougli 
evidently anxious to be early at the tlicatre, could not resist 
his inclination to take a look into the Ilose ; and finding seve- 
ral persons whom he knew there, he lingered for a consider- 
able time, introducing Wilton to a number of the wits and 
celebrated men of the day. 

The play had thus begim before they entered the theatre, 
and the house was filled so completely that it was scarcely 
possible to obtain a seat. 

As if with a knowledge that his young companion was 
anxious to sec the ill-fiitod lady destined by her triends to 
be the bride of a wild and reckless libertine, Lord Sherbrooke 
affected to pay no attention M'hatsoever to anything but what 
was passing on the stage. During the first act, AVilton was 
indeed as much occupied as himself with the magic of the 
scene; but when the brief pause between the acts took place, 
his eyes wandered round those boxes in which tlic high nobi- 
lity of the land usually w ere found, to sec if he could discover 
the victim of the Earl of Bycrdalc’s ambition. 

There wxrc two boxes on the opposite side of the house, 
towrards one or the other of which almost all eyes were turned, 
and to the occupants of which all the distinguished young 
men in the house seemed anxious to pay their homage. In 
one of those boxes was a very lovely woman, of about seven 
or eight and twenty, sitting with a queenly air to receive the 
humble adoration of the gay and fluttering admirers w^ho 
crowded round her. Her brow was high and broad, but 
slightly contracted, so that a certain haughtiness of air in her 
whole figure and person was fully kept in tone by the expres- 
sion of her face. For a moment or two Wilton looked at her 
wdth a slight smile, as he said in his owm heart, If that be 
the lady destined for Sherbrooke, I pity her less than 1 ex- 
pected, for she seems the very person either to rule him or 
care little about him,** 

The next moment, however, a more perfect recollection of 
all that Lord Sherbrooke had said, led him to conclude that 
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she coaid not be the person to whom he alluded. He had 
spoken of her as a girl, as of one younger than Liniself; 
whereas the lady who was reigning in the stage-box win evi- 
dently older, and had more the appearance of a married than 
a single woman. 

Wilton t])en turned his eyes to the other box of which we 
have spoken; and in it there was also to be seen a female figure, 
seated near the t»ont with another lady; while somewhat fiu*- 
ther back apiieared the form of an elderly gentleman, with 
a star upon the left breast. Towards that box, as we have 
before said, many eyes w'crc turned ; and from the space* 
below, as well as from other parts of the house, the beaux of 
tiie day were gazing in evident expectation of a bow, or a 
smile, or a mark of recognition. Nevertheless, in neither of 
the ladies which that box contained was there, as far as Wilton 
could sec, any of those little arts but too often used for the 
purpose ol attractijig attention, and wiiich, to say the truth, 
were displayed in a remarkahle maimer by the lady in the 
other box wc have mentioned. There was no fair hand 
stretched out over the cushions; no fringed glove cast negli- 
gently do^vn; no fan waved gracefully to give emphasis to 
what was said; but, on the contrary, the whole figure of the 
lady in front remained tranquil and calm, with much grace 
and lieiiuty in the attitude, but none even of that flutter of 
consciousness which often betrays the secrets of vanity. The 
expression of the face, indeed, Wilton could not see, for the 
head was turned tonmds the stage ; and though the lady 
looked round more than once during the interval between the 
acts to speak to those behind her in the box, the effect was 
onl}' to turn her face still farther from his gaze. 

At length, the jilay went on, and at the end of the second 
act a slight iiu)\'eiiieiit enabled Lord Sherbrooke and Wilton 
to advance further towards the stage, so that the latter was 
now nearly opj)osite to the box in which one of tiie beauties 
of the day was seated, lie immediately turned in that direc- 
tion, as did Lord Sherbrooke at the same moment; and Wilton, 
wuth a feeling of pain that can scarcely be described, behold 
in the fair girl, wlio seemed to be the unwilling object of so 
much admiration, no other than the young .lady whom he had 
aided in rescuing when attacked, as we have before described, 
by the gentry wlio in those days frequented so commonly the 
King’s lligliway. 

Though now dressed wfith splendour, as became her rank 
and station, there was in her whole countenance the same 
siiui3le unaffected look of tranquil modesty which Wiltou had 

• I have* not said “the pit/’ because the intruders of fashion had not then 
t}ccn actually driveu from the stage Usdf, especially between tlie acts* 
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remarked there before, and in which he had fancied he read 
the story of a noble mind and a fine heart, rather undervaluing 
than otherwise the external advantages of beauty and station, 
but (iignilfcd and raised by the consciousness of purity, culti- 
vation, and liigh thoughts. The same look was there, modest 
yet tligniiied, dilfident yet self-possessed; ami while he became 
convinced that there sat the bride selected by the Earl of 
B3X‘rdale lor his son, he was equalily convinced that she was 
the person of all others whose fate would be the most miser- 
able in such a union. 

At the same moment, too, his heart was moved ])y sensa- 
tions that may he very difficult accurately to descril)e. To 
talk of his being in love with the lair girl belure him Avoiild, 
in those ikys as in the ])rcscnt, have been absurd; tt) say that 
he had remembered her with an^dJiing like liope, would not 
be true, for he had not hoped in the slightest degree, nor 
even dreamed of iiope. Jhit what he had doiu" was this: he 
had tliouglit of her often and long; he had recollectetl the fb>v 
hours spent in her society with greater jdeasure than any he 
had known in life; he had remembered her as the most hcan- 
tiful person he iiad ever seen; and indeed to him she was so; 
for not only were her features, and her form, and her com- 
plexion, all heautiful according to the rules of act, but they 
were beautiful also according to that modiheation of l)eauty 
which best suited his o\m taste. J'he expression, too, of her 
countenaiicc — and she had much expression ol' countenance 
when conversing \Wth any one she liked — was heautiful and 
varying; and the grace of her movements and tlie calm (piiet- 
ness of her carriage were of the kind wliicli is alway s most 
pleasing to a high ami cultivated mind. 

He liad recollected her, then, as the most beautiful creature 
he had ever seen; hut there was also a good deal of imagi- 
native interest attached to the circumstances in which they 
had first met; and he often thought over them with pleasure, 
as forming a little lu’ight spot in the midst of a somewhat dull 
and monotonous existence. Li short, all these memories made 
it iin])0ssible for him to feel towards her as he did towards 
other women. There was admiration, and interest, and high 
esteem. It wanted, surely, but a little of being love. One 
thing is certain: Wilton would have licard that she was about 
to be married to any one with no inconsiderahlc degree of 

E ain. It would have cost him a sigh: it would have made 
iin feel a deep regret. He would not have been in the 
slightest degree disappointed, for hope being ont of the ques- 
tion he expected nothing; but still he might regret. 

Now, however, when he thought that she was about to be 
importuned to marry one for whom he might himself feel very 
deep and sincere regard, on account of some high and noble 
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qualities of the heart, but whose wild and reckless lil)ertiiiism 
could but make her miserable for ever, the pain that lie ex- 
perienced caused him to turn \cry pjilc. 'l"he next inoiaent 
the l)lood rushed up aj^ahi into his cheek, seeing* Lord Sher- 
brooke glance his eyes rapidly from the box in wliich she sat, 
to his countenance, and then to the box again. 

At that very same moment, the duke, who was the gentle- 
man sitting on the oj^jositc side of the box, bent tbr^vard and 
whispered a few words to his daughter: the blood suddenly 
ruslied uj) into lior clieek ; and with a look rather of anxiety 
and appreliension than anything else, she turned her eyes in- 
stantly towards the s])()t wdiere Wilton stood. Tier look was 
changed in a nioinent; for though she became quite pale, a 
bright smile hearnod forth from her lij); and tlioiigh she put 
her hand to lier lieart, she howed markedly and graciously 
towards her young acquaintance, directing instantly towiuds 
that spot the looks of all the admirers who siuToiuuled the box. 

'fhe -words which tJic duke spoke to her were very simple, 
b\it led to an extraordinary mistake. He had in the morning 
coiniinniicated to her tlie ])roposal which had been made for 
her marriage with Lord Sherbrooke, and she, who had heard 
soiuetliing ol‘ his character, had shrunk with ahiriii from the 
very idea. When her father, liowever, now .'Said to her, 
“Tlierc is Lord Sherbrooke just op])osite,*’ and directed her 
attention to the ])recisc s])Ot, her eyes instantly fell upon 
AVilton. 

She recollected her father’s observation in regard to the 
name lie had given at the inn being an assumed one: his fine 
commanding person, his noble countenance, bis lordlj' look, 
and the taste ami fishion of his dress, all made her for the 
moment believe tluii in him she beheld tlie iktsou proposed 
fur lier future luisband. At the same lime she could not forget 
that be bad rendered her an essential service, lie bad tlis- 
phiyed belbre her several of those qualities wdiich peculiarly 
draw fortli the admiration of women: courage, promptitude, 
daring, and skill ; his conversation had delighted and surprised 
her: and to say truth, ho had created in her bosom, during the 
short interview, such prejjossessions in his favour, that to her 
he vvjis the person wlio now solicited her hand, instead of the 
creature wliich her imagination had pourtrayed as Lord Sher- 
brooke, Avhicli was no small relief to her heart. It seemed as if 
a load was taken off her bosom; and such was the cause of those 
emotions, the expression of which upon her couuteuancc we 
have already told. 

It ^vas not, indeed, that she believed herself the least in love 
with Wilton Brow'll, hut she felt that she could love him, and 
that feeling was (piite enough. It was enough, while she fan- 
cied that he was Lord Sherbrooke, to agitate her with joy and 
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hope ; and though the mistake lasted but a short time, the 
feelings that it produced were sufficient to efiect a change in 
all her sensations towards him through life. During the brief 
space that the mistake lasted, she looked upon him, she 
thought of him, as the man \rho was to be her husband. Had 
it not been for that misunderstanding, the idea of such a 
union between herself and him would most likely never have 
entered her mind ; but once having looked upon him in that 
light, even for five minutes, she never could sec him or speak 
to him without a recollection of the fact, without a rel’erence, 
however vague, ill-dctined, and repressed in her own mind, 
to the feelings and thoughts which she had then entertained. 

Lord Sherlirooke remarked the changing colour, the look 
of recognition on both parts, the glad smile, and the inclina- 
tion of the head. 

AVliy, AVilton,” he said in a low voice, “AVilton! it seems 
you are already a great deal better accpiaintcd with my future 
vife than I am nij^self ; and glad to sec you does she seem ! 
and most gracious is her notice of you! Why, there are halt 
of those gilded fools on the other side of the house ready to 
cut your throat at this moment, when it is mine they would 
seek to cut if they knew all ; but ])ray come and introduce me 
to my lovely bride. I had no idea she was so J)rett3^ Tm 
sure I am delighted to have some other iiitroduclion than that 
of my fiithcr, and so unexpected a one.” 

All this was said in a bantering tone, but not without a 
shrewd examination of AV^ilton’s countenance while it was 
spi)kcn. AVhat were the feelings of the young nobleman it 
was impossible for AV'ilton to dmne; but he answered quite 
calmly, the first emotion being by this time passed — ““My 
accpiaintancc >vith her is so slight, that I certainly ct)uld not 
venture to introduce any one, far less one who has so much 
better an introduction ready prepared.” 

“By heavens! AVilton,” replied his friend, “by the look 
she gave you and the look you returned, one would not liave 
judged the acquaintance to be slight; but as you will not in- 
troduce me, 1 will introduce you; lor, 1 suppose, in common 
civility, I must go and speak to her father, as the old gentle- 
man's eye is upon me. There! He secures his point by a 
bow. Dearly beloved, I come, I come!” 

Thus saying, he turned to proceed to the box, making a 
sign to AViltomto follow, which he did, though at the time he 
did it, he censured his own weakness for yielding to the temp- 
tation. 

“ I am but going,” he thought, “ to augment feelings of re- 
gret at a destiny I cannot change : T only go to increase my 
own pain, and in no degree to avert from that sweet girl a fate 
but tog dark oud sorrowful.** 
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As he thus thought, he felt disposed, even then, to make 
some excuse for not going to the duke’s box; but by the time 
they wore lialf way thither, they were met by several persons 
coming the other way, amongst whom was a gentleman riclily 
but not gaudily dressed, who immediately addressed Lord 
Sherbrooke, saying, that the Duke of Gaveston rccpiested the 
honour of his company in his box, and Wilton immediately 
recognised Ins old companion of the road. Sir John Fenwick. 
Sir John bowed to him but distantly ; and Wilton was more 
than ever hesitating whether he should go on or not, when 
some one touched him on the arm, and turning round he be- 
held his somewhat doubtful acquaintance, who liad given him- 
self the name of Green. 

Sir fJohi^ Fenwick and the stranger looked in each other’s 
faces without tlie slightest sign of recognition: but to Wilton 
himsell* Green smiled pleasantly, saying, ‘‘I very much wish 
to spe;i!; a word with you, Mr. Wilton Drown. Will you just 
step aside with me to the lobby for a moment?” 

'rhe recollection of Avliat had passed when last they met, 
together with the wish of avoiding an interview with the duke 
and his daiiiflitor, from which he augured nought hut pain, 
overcame Wilton's repugnance to hold any private commimi- 
cutif)n with one whom he had certainly seen in a situation at 
the least very e(inivocal; and merely saying to Lord Sher- 
brooke, •• J must s])eak with this gentleman ior a moment, and 
therefore cannot come with you,” he left the young lord to 
lollow Sir floliu Fenwick, and turned with the stranger into 
the Jol)hv. There was no one there at the moinent, for at 
that time tlie licensed abomination, of wliich it has since been 
the scene, would not liave been tolerated in any country call- 
ing itself Christian. Wilton was indeed rather glad that it 
was vacant, for he was not anxious to he observed by many 
people in conversation Avith his present companion. ^^)t that 
any tiling in liis appearance of manner was calcidatcd to call up 
the hills!) of idle pride. The stranger’s dress Avas as rich and 
tasteful as any in the house, his manner Avas easy and free, 
his look, though not particularly striking, distinguished and 
gentlemanly. 

Tlie stranger Avas the first to speak. “ Do not alarm your- 
self, ]\Ir. Brown,” he said. “Mr. Green is a safe coiiipanioii 
here, wliatever he might be in Maidenhead Thicket. Diit I 
Avanted to speak a Avord to you yourSclf, and to give you a hint 
that may be beneficial to others. As to yoursell', 1 told you 
Avhen last Ave met, that I could bring you into company with 
some of your old friends. I thought your curiosity would 
have carried you to the Green Dragon long ago. As, how- 
ever, you do not seem to AAdsh to see your old friends, I haA"© 
now to tell you that they wish to see you, aud therefore 
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1 have to beg you to meet me there to-morrow at six 
o’clock.” 

‘‘ You ai*e mistaken entirely,” replied Wilton, “ in regard 
to my not ^vislung to see my old friends. 1 very much wish 
it. 1 wish to hear more of my early history, about which 
there seems to me to be some mystery.” 

“ Is there?” said tlie stranger, in a careless tone. “ AYhe- 
thcr anything will be explained to you or not, 1 c.-innot say\ 
/At all events you must meet me there; aiuJ in the mean- 
time tell me, have you seen Sir John Fenwick since last we 
met?” 

“No, I have not,” replied AVilton. “ A'Yhy do you ask?” 

“ Cecause,” replied the other, “ Sir John Fenwick is a dan- 
gerous coin])auion, and it were better that you did not con- 
sort with liiiii.” 

“ That I certainly shall not do,” replied AAMlton, “knowing 
his character sulficicntly ,'dready.” 

' “ Indeed!” replied the other. “ You have grown learned 
in people's characters of late, Master Brown; ))erhaps you 
know uiiiic also; and if you do, of course you will give mo 
the meeting to-morrow at the Green Dragon.'’ 

He spoke with a smile; and AYiltou replied, “ 1 {uii by no 
means snre that 1 shall do so, unless 1 liave better cause as- 
signed, and a clearer knowledge of wliat 1 am goii^g there 
lor.” 

“ rrudent! prudent!” said the stninger. “Quite rigid to be 
prudent. Alaster Wilton. Ncvcrtlieloss, yon must come, lor 
tlie lUJdter is now one of some moment. 'fhereCove, without 
asking you to answer at ])resent, I shall expect you. At six 
of the clock, remember; precisely!’’ 

“ 1 by no moans promise to come,” replied AVilton, ‘'though 
I do not say that 1 will not. But you said tiiat you w ished 
to tell mo something which might be useful to others. ITay 
what may that he?” 

“ \Viiy,” answered the stranger, “ I wisli you to give a 
little warning to your acijuaiutancc, the Duke of (Tavestoii, 
regarding this very Sir John Fcmdck and his character.” 

“ Nay,” said AVilton, “nay; that I can liurdly do. Aly ac- 
quaintance with the duke himself is extremely sjoall. 'fhe 
duke is a man of the wprld sufhcientJy old to judge for liiiii- 
self, and witli sufficient cx]>ericiice to know the character of 
Sir John Fctiwick without my exi)lainiiig it to liim.'’ 

“The duke,” replied the other, “is a grown baby, with 
right wishes and good intcutions, as well as kind feelings; but 
a coral and bells would lure him almost anywhere, and he 
has got into the hands of one who tvill not fail to lead him 
into mischief. I thought you knew him well ; but neverthe- 
less, well or ill, you must give him the warning.” 
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“I beg your pardon,” replied Wilton, drawing himself up 
coldly: “but in one or two points you have been mistaken. 
My knowledge of the duke is confined to one interview. I 
shall most probably never exchange another word with him 
in niy life; and even if I were to do so, I should not think of 
assailing, to a mere common acquaintance, the character of a 
gentleman whom I may not like or trust myself, but who 
seems to be the intimate friend of the very person in whose 
good opinion you wish me to ruin him.” 

“ Pshaw!” replied the stranger; “you will sec the dnkc 
again this very night, or I am much mistaken. As to Sir 
John Fenwick, T am a great deal more intimately liis Iriend 
tlian the duke is, and I may wish to keep him from rasli acts, 
which he has neither counigc nor skill to carry throng]], and 
will not dare to undertake, if lie be not siip})ortcd by others. 
1 am, in tiict, doing Sir John himself a friendly act, for I 
know his ])urposes, which are both rash and wTong; and if I 
cannot sto]) them by fair means, I must stop them by others.” 

“ bi that,” replied AViltou, “ you must act as you think fit. 
1 know nothing of Sir flolm Fenwick from my own personal 
observation ; and therefore will not be made a tool of to in- 
jiue his reputation with others.” 

Well, well!” rejdied his companion; “in those circum- 
stances you are right ; and as they say in that bc^ggaiiy as 
send)lage of iicttilbggiug rogues and traitors, called the liouse 
of conunons, J must shape my motion in another way. The 
mamier in which 1 will beg you to deal with the duke, is this. 
ITud ail opj[)ortuiiity, before this night be over, of entreating 
him earnestly not to go to-morrow to the meeting at the Old 
King’s Head, in Lcadenhall Street. This is clear and specific, 
and at the same time you assail the character of no one.” 

Wilton thought for a moment or two, and then rejilied, “I 
cannot even jiromise you absolutely to do this; but if i can, 
1 will. li* I see the duke, and have the means of giving him 
the message, I will tell him that I received it from a stranger, 
who seemed anxious for his welfare.” 

“That will do,” answered the other; “that will do. But 
you must tell him without Sir John Fenwick’s hearing you. 
As to your seeing him again, you will, 1 suppose, take care of 
that; for surely the bow, aud the smile, and the blush, that 
came across the house to you, were too marked an invitation 
to the box, for such a gallant and a courteous youth not to 
take advantage of at once.” 

Wilton felt liimself inclined to be a little angry at the fami- 
liarity with which his companion treated him, and wdiich was 
certainly more than their acquaintance warranted. Curiosity, 
however, is powerful to repress all feelings that contend with 
it; and if ever curiosity was fully justifiable, it surely was that 
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of Wilton to know his own early history. Thus, although he 
might have felt inclined to quarrel with any other person wlio 
treated him so lightly, on the present occasion he smothered 
his anger, and merely replied that the stranger was mistaken 
in supposing that there was any such acquaintance hetwcen 
him and Lady Laura as to justify him in visiting her I)ox. 

Even while he was in the act of speaking, lioAvever, I^ord 
Sherljrookc entered the lobby in haste, and advanced im- 
mediately towards him, saying, “ Wliy, Wilton, 1 liavc hecn 
seeking you all over the house. Where, in Fortune's name, 
have you been? The duke and Lady Laura liavc hofii hocu 
inquiring after you most tenderly, and wondering that you 
have not been to see them in their box.” 

The straiiiTcr whom we shall in lutiirc call Green, turned 
away uitli a smile, saying merely, “Good evening, Mr. 
Brown; I won’t detain you longer.” 

“ Why, who the de\*il have you got there, Wilton?” ex- 
claimed Lord Sherbrooke: “I think I have seen his face 
before.” 

“ His name is Green,” replied Wilton, not choosing to 
enter into ])articulars ; “but 1 am ready now to go witli yon 
at once, and make my apologies for not accompanying you 
belbre.” 

“ Come then, come,” rcjdied Lord Sherbrooke; and leading 
the way towards the duke’s box, he added langhingh', “ If 
there had been any doubt before, iny good IVilton, as to my 
future late, this night has been enough to settle it.” 

“ In wliat way?*' said Wilton; but ere the young nobleman 
could answer, otherwise than by a smile, they had reached 
the box, and the door was thrown open. 

Wilton’s heart beat, it must he confessed ; hut he had suf- 
heient command over himself to guard against the slightest 
emotion being perceptible upon his counlenaiice; and he 
bowed to the duke and to Lady Laura with tliat ceremonious 
politeness which he judged that his situation required. Lady 
Laura at once, however, held out her liand to him, and ex- 
pressed brieliy how glad she Avas of another opportunity to 
thank him for the great service which he had rcnderetl her 
sonic time before. The duke also sjiokc of it kindly and 
politely; and the other persons in the box, avIio were several 
ill number, began to inquire into the circumstances thus pub- 
licly mentioned, so that the conversation took a more general 
turn till the curtain again arose. 

•A certain degree of restraint, whicli had at first affected 
both Wilton and the lady, soon wore off, and the evening went 
by most pleasantly. It was not strange — it was not surely at 
all strange — that a young heart should forget itself' in such 
circumstances. Wilton gave himself up, not indeed to visions 



of joy, but to actual enjoyment. Perhaps Lady Laura did 
the same. At all events, she looked far happier than she had 
done before; and when at length the curtain fell, and the time 
for parting came, they both woke as from a dream, and the 
waking was certainly followed by a sigh on either part. It 
WHS then that AVilton first recollected the warning that he had 
promised to give, and he was considering how he should find 
the means of speaking with the duke alone, when tliat noble- 
man paused for a moment, as the rest of the party went out 
of the box, and drawling Wilton aside, said in a hasty but 
kindly manner, “ Lord Sherbrooke informs me that you are 
his inost intimate friend, Mr. Brown; and as it is very likely 
that wx‘ shall see him frecjuently, I hope yon will sometimes 
do us the favour of accompunviiig biin." 

Vl'iJton replied by one of those unmeaning speeches which 
commit a man to nothing; for though his own heart told him 
that he would really be too happy, as he said, to take advan- 
tage of the invitation, yet it told him, at the same time, that 
to do so Avould l)e dangerous to his peace. 'J'hc duke whs 
then about to follow his party; but Wilton now in turn dc- 
tiiined him, saying, “I have a message to deliver to you, my 
lord duke, froln a stranger who stopped me as I was coming 
to your box.” 

“Hal” said the duke, with a soniew’hat important air, 
“this is a strange; but still I have so many conimunications 
of difiereiit kinds; what may it be, Mr. Brown?” 

“It was, my lord,” replied Wilton, in a low voice, “a warn- 
ing which 1 think it best to deliver; as not knowing the gen- 
tlenuui’s name who gave it to me, I cannot tell whether it may 
be a mere pii*cc of impertinence from somebody wdio is per- 
liaps a stranger to your grace, or an intimation from a sincere 
friend ” 

“But the warning, the wnming!” said the duke; “pray, 
what was this warning?” 

“It WHS,” replied Wilton, “a wnming not to go to a 
meeting which you proposed to attend in the course of to- 
morrow'.” 

“Ila!” said the duke, with a look of some surprise; “did 
he say what meeting?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Wilton; “he said it was a meet- 
ing at the Old King’s Ilead, in Lcadenliall Street; and he ad- 
ded that it w'ould be dangerous for you to do so.” 

“1 will never shrink from personal danger, Mr. Brown,” 
said the duke, holding up his head, and putting on a cou- 
rageous look. But the moment after, something seemed to 
strike him, and he added, with a certain degree of hesitation, 
“ But let me ask you, Mr. Brown, does my lord of Byerdale 
know this? You have not told Lord Sherbrooke?” 
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“ Neither the one nor the other, my lord/’ replied Wilton- 
“ I have mentioned the fact to nobody but yourself.” 

“Pray, then, do not,” replied the duke; “you will oblige 
me very much, Mr. Bnnvn, by keepinff this business secret. 
I must certainly attend the meeting at four to-morrow, be- 
cause I have pledged my word to it; but I shall enter into 
nothing that is dangerous or criminal, depend upon it ” 

The nobleman was going on ; and it is impossible to say 
how much he might have told in regard to tlie meeting in 
question, if Wilton had not stopped him. 

“ I beg yoiir pardon, my lord, * he said ; “ but allow me to 
remind you that I have no knowledge whatsoever of the vicAvs 
and intentions with which this meeting is to be hold. I shall 
certainly not mention the message 1 have brought your grace 
to any one, and having delivered it, must leave the rest to 
yourself, whose judgment in such matters must he iar supe- 
rior to mine.” 

The duke looked gratified, hut moved on without reidy, as 
the rest of his ])arty were waiting at a litlle distance. Wil- 
ton followed ; and seeing tlie dnkc and 1 iady 1 .aura, Avith Sir 
Jolin and Lady Mary FeiiAAnck, into their carriagCvS, he pro- 
ceeded liomcAvard Avith Lord Sherbrooke, neither oi' them 
intcrchaugiug a word till they had a\ ell nigh reached Wilton’s 
lodgings. Ibore, hoAveyer, Lord Sherbrooke burst into a 
loud laugh, exclaiming — 

“ Lack-a-day, AVilton, lack-a-day! Here are you ami T as 
silent and as meditative as two oavIs in a beltn : you looking 
as Aviso as if you Averc a minister of state, and 1 as sorroAvfiil 
as an unhappy lover, Avhen to say the truth, 1 am tliifikiug of 
some decj) stroke of policy, and you arc medilatiug upon a 
fair maid’s bright eyes. Get you gone, AVilton ; get you gone, 
for a sentimental, Jack-a-daisical sbeplierd! Now could avc 
but get ])oor old King »lames to come back, the Avay to a 
dukedom Avould be open before you in a fortniglit.” 

“How soV” demanded AVilton, “Iioav soV \"ou do not 
suppose. Sherbrooke, that I AA’ould ever join in overturning 
the religion, and the laws, and the liberties of my country : 
hoAv so, tlien?” 

“As thus,” replied Lord Sherbrooke; “I aatII answer you 
as il‘ J liad been born the grave-digger in Jlamlet. King 
James comes over — ^well, marry go to, uoaa^ — a certain duke 
that you wot of, who is a rank Jacobite, hy-the-bye, instantly 
joins the invader; then comes IGng AVilJiam, drives me his 
fclloAv-king and father-in-law out of the kingdom in five days; 
takes me the duke prisoner, and chops me his liead olf in no 
time. This headless father leaves a sorroAvful daughter, Avho 
at the time of his death is deeply and dcs()crately in love, 
without daring to say it; her father’s head being the only 
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obstacle in the way of the daughter’s heart. Then comes the 
lover to console the lady, and linding her without protection, 
offers to undertake that very neeclM duty. Now see you, 
Wilton? Now see you? But there’s the door of your dwell- 
ing. Get you in, man, get you in; and try if in your dreams 
you call get some means of bringing it about. By my faith, 
Wilton, you arc in a perilous situation ; but there’s one tiling 
for your comfort: if 1 can get out of all the scrapes that at 
this* moment surround me on every side, like the lines of a 
besieging enemy, you can surely make your escape out ot 
your ditiiculties, when you have love, and youth, and hope, 
to befriend you.” 

“ Hope? ” said AVilton, in bitter .sadness; but at the moment 
he spoke, the door of the house was opened, and bidding 
Lord Sherbrooke ‘good night,* he ivent in. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

I)ruiN(i the greater part of the next day Wilton did not set 
eyes ujxm Ixu'd Sherbrooke. The Earl of Byerdalc, how'ever, 
was ])eciiiiavly courteous and polite to his young secretary. 
There v*as much business, indeed, be done, and the earl 
was obliged to be very rapid in all his movements; l)ut the 
terms in which he gave liis directions were gentle and plac- 
able. and some letters received in the course of the day from 
Ireland seemed to ])lease him well. He hinted even in a mys- 
terious tone to Wilton that he had something of imjiortance 
to say to him. but. that he had not time to say it at the mo- 
ment, and he ended by asking his secretary to dine at his 
house on the following day, w^hen he said the Duke of Ga- 
vestoii and Lady Laura were to be present, with a large 
party. 

lie went out about three o’clock, and Wilton bad not long 
returned to his lodgings ivhen Lord Sherbrooke joined him, 
and insisted on his accompanying him on liorsehack for a ride 
into the country. 

ihon was at that moment hesitating as to whether he 
should or should not go to the rendezvous gi^ en him by Ins 
strange acquaintance. Green. He had certainly left the 
tlieatre on the i)receding night determined so to do ; for 
tlie various feelings wdiicli at this time agitated his heart had 
changed the anxiety wliich he had always felt to know the 
circunistarices of his birth and family into a burning thirst, 
which would have led him almost auywdiere for satisfaction. 

A night’s thought, however — ^for we cannot say^ that he 
slept — had again revived all the doubts which had before 
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prevented him from seeking the stranger, and had once more 
displayed belore his eyes all the many reasons whicii in those 
days existed for holding no communication with persons 
whose characters were not known, or were in the least degree 
suspicious. Thus, before Lord Sherbrooke ionicd him, he 
had fully convinced himself tliat the thing which he liad so 
great an inclination to do was foolish, imjirudent, and wrong, 
lie had seen the man in a situation which left scarcely a doubt 
of his pursuits; he had seen him in close communication with 
a gentleman principally knowTi as a virulent and unscrupulous 
enemy of the reigning dynasty; and he liad not one cause for 
thinking well of him, except a certain off-hand frankness of 
manner, which might easily be assumed. 

All this lie had repeated to himself twenty times, but yet 
he felt a strong inclination to go, when Lord Sherbrooke’s 
sudden ap])ear;uico, and invitation to ride out with him, cast 
an additional weight into the op])Osite scale, and determined 
his conduct at once. It is wonderful, indeed, how often those 
important acts, in regard to which wc have hesitated and 
weighed every point with anxious deliberation, are uhimatcly 
determined b}" the most minute and trilling circumstance, 
totally unconnected with the thing itself. The trutli is. under 
such circumstances, we are like a man weigliing line gold 
dust, who docs it to sucM^a nicety, that a hair falling into the 
scale turns it one way or the other. 

In the present instance, our friend Wilton was not unwil- 
ling that something should come in aid of’ his.better judg- 
ment; and ordering his horse to be brought up dircetly, lie 
was soon beyond the precincts of London, and riding through 
the beautiful fields Munich at that time extended over ground 
where courtiers and ministers liavc now establislicd their town 
dwellings. 

From the whole demeanour of his companion, from the wild 
and excited sjiirits which he disjilayed, from the hursts of 
merriment to which he gave way, apparently Avithout a sufH- 
cient cause, IMlton evidently saw that there Avas either some 
wild scheme working in Lord Sherbrooke’s liraiii, or the 
knoAvlcdge of some happy event gladdening his lieart. What 
it was, hoAvever, he could not divine, and tlie young nobleman 
was evidently determined on no account to explain. He 
laughed and jested with Wilton in regard to the gravity Avliich 
he could not conquer, declared that he was the dullest com- 
panion that ever had been seen, and voAved tliat there could 
be no more stupid and tiresome companion lor a long ride 
than a man in love, unless, indeed, it Avere a lame liorsc. 

“Indeed, my dear Sherbyooke,” replied Wilton, “you 
should prove, in the first place, that 1 am in love, which I 
can assure you is not the case, before you attempt to attri- 
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bute my being grave to that reason. My very situation in 
life, and a thousand things connected therewith, are surely 
enough to make me sad at times.” 

“"WTiy, what is there sad in your situation, my dear 
Wilton?” demjinded Lord Sherl)rooke, in the same tone of 
raillery, “ Here are you a wealthy young man — ay, wealthy, 
Wilton. Have you not yourself told me that your income 
exceeds your expenses ; while J, on the other hand, have no 
income at all, and expenses m abundance? AVell, T say you 
are here a wealthy young man, with the best prospects in the 
world, destined some day to be prime minister, lor aught I 
know.” 

“And who, at this jjrescnt moment,” interrupted Wilton, 
“has not a relation upon earth that he knows of; 'who has 
never enjoyed a latlier’s care or a mother’s tenderness ; wdio 
can only guess that his birth was disgraceful to her 'whom 
man’s heart is naturally bound to reverence, without knowing 
who or Avhat was his lather, or who even was the mother by 
wliose shame he was brought into being.” 

Lord Sherbrooke was immediately grave, for he saw that 
Wilton was hurt; and he replied frankly and kindly, “I beg 
your pardon, my dear Wilton ; I did not intend to piin you, 
and had not the slightest idea of how you were circumstanced. 
To tell the truth, 1 took it for granted that you were tlic son 
of good Lord Suiihury ; and thought that you were, of com*se, 
well aware of all the particulars.” 

“ Of none, Slierbrooke, of none!” replied Wilton. “ Sus- 
picions may have crossed iny mind that it is as you sup- 
])osed, hut then many other things tend to make me believe 
that such is not the case. At all events, one thing is clear: 
I have no family, no kindred; or if I have relations, they are 
ashamed of the tie that hinds me to them, and voliuitarily dis- 
own it.” 

“ Lsliaw ! Wilton,” exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke. “ Family ! 
what matters a family? Make yourself one, AVilton. The 
best of us can but trace his liueage back to soiiue black- 
bearded Northman, or yellow-haired Saxon, no better than 
a savage of some caniiihal island of the South Sea: a follow 
who toie his roast meat with unwashed fingers, and never 
knew the luxury of a clean shirt. Make a i'amily lor your- 
self’, I say; and let the hundredth generation down, if the 
world last so long, boast that the head of the house was a 
gentleman, and wore gold lace ou his coat.” 

Wilton smiled, saying, “ I fear the prospect of progeny, 
Sherbrooke, will never be held as an ecpii valent for tlic re- 
trospect of ancestors.” 

“An axiom worthy of Aristotle!” exclaimed Lord Sher- 
brooke. “But here we are, my dear Wilton,” he continued, 

Q 
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pulling up his horse at the gates of a house enclosed within 
walls, situated about a quarter of a mile beyond Chelsea, and 
somewhat more from the house and grounds belonging at that 
time to the celebrated Earl of reterboroiigli. 

“But what do you intend to do here?” exclaimed Wilton, 
at this pause. 

“Oh! nothing but make a call,” replied his companion. 

“Shall 1 ride on, or wait till yon come back?” demanded 
Wilton. 

“Oh, no! Come in, come in,” said Lord Sherbrooke. “ I 
shall not be long, and I’ll introduce you, if }'ou are not 
acquainted.” 

While he was speaking he bad rung the bell, and his own 
two servants, with Wilton’s, rode up to take the horses. 
Almost at the same moment a porter threw open the gates, 
and to nis companion’s surprise. Lord Sherbrooke asked for 
the Duke of Gaveston. The servant answered that the diike 
was out, but that his young lady was at home ; and thus the 
hero of our talc found himself suddenly, and even most un- 
willingly, brought to the dwelling of one wliosc society he 
certainly liked better than that of any one else on crarth. 

Lord Sherbrooke looked in his luce with a glance of mali- 
cious pleasure; and then, as nothing on earth ever stopped 
him in anything that he chose to do or say, lie burst forth 
into a gay peal of laughter at the suriirise which he saw de- 
picted oil the countenance of his friend. 

“Take the horses,” he continued, turning to liis own ser- 
vants: “take the horses round to the Green Jlragon, in the 
lane behind tne house, wet their noses, and give tliein a liook 
to read till ayc come to them. Come, AVilton, cornel It is 
quite fitting,” he said, in a lower tone, “that in execution of 
my plan I should establish a character for insanlry in the 
house. Now, tliat fat porter, with the mulberry nose, ivill go 
and report to the kitchen-maid that I order my liorses a hook 
to read, and they will decide that I am mad in a luimite. 
The news Avill fly from kitchen-maid to cook, and from cook 
to iionsekeepcr, and from housekeeper to lady’s maid, and 
from lady’s naid to lady. There will be nothing else talked 
of in the house but my madness; and when they come to add 
madness to badness they Avill surely give me up, if they 
haven’t a mind to add sadness to madness likewise.” 

While be spoke, they were following a sort of groom of the 
chambers, who, alter looking into one of tlie rooms on the 
grouniS floor, turned to Lord Sherbrooke, saying, in a sweet 
S)ne — 

“ Lady Laura is Avalking in the gardens 1 see, my lord. I 
will show your lordship the way.” 

“ So you have the honour of knowing who my lordship is. 
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Mr. Montgomery Styles,” said Lord Sherbrooke, looking him 
fttll in the face. 

“ T beg your lordship’s pardon,” said the man, in the same 
mincing manner; “niy name is not Montgomery Styles; my 
name is dosiah Perkings.” 

“Well, Jos. Perkins,” said the young nobleman, “ iprre, 
scqnor, wliicli means, get on as fast as you can, Mr. Perkin®, 
and T’ll come nftcr; though you may tell me as you go, liow 
it was you discovered my lordliness.” 

“Oh! by your look, my lord, I should have discovered it 
at once,” replied the groom of the chambers; “ but his grace 
told me that your lordship was likely to call.” 

“Oh, ho!” cried Lord Sherbrooke, until a laughing look 
to AVilton. But the next moment the servant threiv open a 
glass door, and they issued forth into the gardens, which were 
very heautifnl, and extended doum to river, filled witli fine 
old trees, and spread out in soft green terraces and gravel 
walks. Lord Sherbrooke gazed round at first, with a look of 
criticising inquiry, upon the gardens; but the eyes of AVilton 
had fixed immediately upon the figure of a lady who was 
walking slowly along on the terrace, some way beneath them, 
at the very edge of the river. She did not remark the open- 
ing of the glass door in the centre of the house, which was at 
the distance of about two hundred yards from the spot where 
she was at the time ; but continued her walk with her eyes 
bent upon the ground, and one hand playing negligently with 
the bracelet which encircled the wrist of the other arm. Her 
thoughts were evidently deeply busied with matters of impor- 
tance, Jit least to herself. 

She ivas walking slowly, as we have said — a thing that 
none but a higli-bred woman can do with grace — and though 
the great beauty of her figure was, in sotiib, degree, hidden 
by the costume of the da3% nothing could !*ender its eas3% 
gliding motion aught but cxquisitcl}’^ graceful, and (if I may 
use a far-fetched term, but, perhaps, the only one that will 
express 1113^ meaning clearl3'), musirnl to the 03^6. It must 
not he understood that, through she was walking slowly, the 
grace with which she. did so had anything of the cold and 
stately air which those who assume it call dignity. Oh no ! 
it was all easy: quiet, hut full of 3’'outh, and health, and life; 
it ^vas the mere movement of a form, perfect in the s3nnntetry 
of every limb, under the will of a spirit harmonising entirely 
with the fair frame that contained it. She walked slowty, be- 
cause she was full of deep thought; but no one who l>ehcld 
hvT could doubt that bounding joy might in its turn call forth 
as much grace in that young form as the calmer mood now 
displayed. 

AVilton turned his eyes from the lady to his young com- 
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panion, and he saw that he was now gazing: at her too, and 
that not a little admiration was painted in his countoniince. 
Wilton was painfully situated, and felt all the awkwardness 
01 the position in which Lord Sherbrooke had placed Jiim 
fully. Yet liow could he act? he asked himself; what means 
oi escape did there exist? l^Tiat was the inotiyc, too? what 
the intentions of Lord Sherbrooke? for what purposes had 
he brought him there? in what situation might he place him 
next? 

All these, and many another question, he asked his own 
heart Jis they advanced across the green slopes and little 
terraces towards that in wliich the young lady ‘walked in 
beauty.’ There was no means for him to escape, however; 
and though he never knew from one moment to another what 
would l>e the conduct of Lord Sherbrooke, he was obliged to 
go on, and take his chance of ivhat that conduct might he. 

When they ivere about fifty yards from Lady J^aiira, she 
turned at the end of the walk, and then, for tlic first time, 
saw them as they approached; but if the expression of her 
countenance might be believed, she saw them \vith no great 
pleasure. An expression of anxiety, nay, ot pain, came into 
her beautiful eyes ; and as they were turned both upon Lord 
Sherbrooke and Wilton, the latter came in for his share also 
of that vexed look. 

“ You see, Wilton,” said Lord Sherbrooke in a low voice, 

“ how angry she is to behold you here. It was for that I 
brought you. 1 want to tease her in all possible ways;” and 
without waiting for any reply, he hurried his jjace, and ad- 
vanced towards the lady. 

She received him with marked coldness and distance of 
manner ; bnt now the difference in her demeanour towards 
him and towards Wilton was strongly marked ; not that the 
smile with which she greeted the latter when he came up was 
anything but very faint, yet her lip did relax into a smile. 

The colour, too, came up a little into her cheek ; and her 
manner was a little agitated. In short, though without 
openly expressing any very great pleasure at seeing liim, 
it was evident that she was not displeased; and the secret of 
the slight degree of embarrassment which she displayed was, 
that for the first moment or so after she saw him, she thought 
of her mistake of the night before, and of her feelings while 
she had imagined that the duke had pointed him oiit to her 
as one who, if she thought fit, might be her future husband. 

The lady soon conquered the momentary agitation, how- 
ever; and the conversation went on, principally maintained, 
of course, between herself aiMi Lord Sherbrooke. Wilton 
would have given worlds indeed to have escaped, but there 
was no possibility of so doing. Lady Laura signified no in- 
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tcntion of returning to the house ; and they continued walk- 
ing up and down the broad gravelled terrace, which of all 
things on earth affords the least opportunity for lingering be- 
hind, or escaping the embarrassment of being the one too many. 

^Vilton liad too much good taste to suffer his annoyance to 
appear; and though he strove to avoid taking any greater 
part in the conversation than he could help, still when he 
joined in, what he did say was said with ease and grace. 
Lord Sherbrooke forced him, indeed, to speak more than ho 
was inclined, and, to Lady Laura, there seemed a strange 
contrjist between the thoughts and language of the two. The 
young nobleman’s conversation w^as light, witty, poignant, and 
irregular. It was like the flowing ot a shallow stream amongst 
bright i)ebl)lcs which it causes to sparkle, and from which it 
receives in return a thousand various shades and tints, but 
without depth or vigour; while that of Wilton was stronger, 
inoi e [)r()r()und, more vigorous both in thought and exjiression, 
and was like a dcc;per river flowing on without so miicli sun- 
shine and light, but clear, deep, and powerful, and not im- 
musical either, between its hanks. 

It was towards the latter that Lady Laura turned and lis- 
tened, though she could not but smile at many of the gay 
sallies of him who walked on the other side : but it seemed as 
it the conversation of Lord Sherbrooke rested in the car, wdiilc 
that of Wilton sunk into the heart. 

It would not he very interesting, even if we had time, to 
detail all that took place upon tiuit occasion; but it must be 
coidessed that, though once or twice Lord Sherbrooke felt in- 
clined to put forth all his po>vers of pleasing, out of pitpic at 
the inarketi jirefereiice which Ljidy Laura showed for AVilton, 
be in i^o degree concealed the worst points of his character. 
He said iioiliing, indeed, which could offend in mere expres- 
sion: but every now and then he sulfered some few' words to 
escape him, which clearly umiouiiced that the ties of moralit}' 
and religion were in no degree recognised by him amongst 
the })rincii)les by which he intended to guide his actions. He 
even forced the conversation into chaimels which afforded an 
opportunity of expressing opinions of worse than a dangerous 
character. Constancy, he said, was all very w’ell for a turtle- 
dove, or an old man of seventy witti a young >vife ; and as for 
religion, there were certain people paid for having it, and he 
should not trouble himself to have any unless he were paid 
likewise. This was not, indeed, all said at once, nor in such 
distinct terms as we have here used, but still the meaning was 
the same; and whether expressed m a jesting or more serious 
manner, that meaning could not be misunderstood. 

Wilton looked grave and sad when he heard such things 
said to a pure and high-minded girl; and Lady Laura herself 
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turned a little pale, and cast lier eyes down upon the ground 
without reply. 

At length, after this had gone on for some time, Lord 
Sherbrooke inquired for Lady Mary Pen wick, saying that he 
had hoped to see her thcrCf and to inquire oiler her he&lth. 

‘*0/1/ she is here replied Lody Lama; but she 

complained of headache this morning, and is silting in the 
little library. I do not know whether she would be inclined 
to see any one or not.” 

“Oh! she will see me, beyond all doubt,” exclaimed Lord 
Sherbrooke; “ no lady ever refuses to see me. Besides, her 
great-grandmother, on old Lady Carlisle’s side, was my great- 
grandfather’s Ibrty-tifth cousin; so that we are relations. I 
w'ill go and find her out. Stay 3’ou, Wilton, and console Lady 
Laura, till 1 come back again. 1 shall not be five minutes.” 

Tims saying, aw’ay he darted, leaving Lady l..aura and 
Wilton alone in the middle of the walk, 'flie iady seemed 
to hesitate for a moment what she should do; whether she 
should follow to the house or not, and she paused for .an in- 
stant in the walk; but inclination, if tlte trutli nmst be said, 
got the better of what she inigbt consider sti iclly decorous 
and after that momentary pause, .she walked on with \\ iltoi 
by her side. In saying that it was inclination deterinincd her 
conduct, 1 did not mean to say that it was solely the uiclina- 
tioii to walk and coincrsc with Wilton Brown, ibougii that 
had some share in tlie business, but there \v}is besides 
an inclination to be freed from the presence of i-onl Sher- 
br</okc, who had succeeded to a miracle in muldng her 
thoroughly disgusted with liim. 

As they walked on, there was a certain degree of* embarrass- 
ment hung over both Wilton and Laura; both felt, jv-n liajis, 
that they could be very hu])py in each other’s soeieiy, but botli 
felt afraid of being too happy. Vritli Willoii tliere were a 
thousand causes to produce that slight eiubarrassiueiit, and 
with Lady Laura several also. But one, and a very ])rincipal 
cause was, lliat there was something which slie longeti exceed- 
ingly to say, ami yet doubtetl whether she ouglU lo say it. 

It does not unfreqiiently happen that a person of vhe liiglie>i 
rank and station, possessing every quality to secure friendship, 
with wealth and every gift of fortune at command, surrounded 
by numerous acquaintaiices, and mingling witli a wide society, 
fe,. nevertheless, totally alone — alone in spirit and in heart — 
alone in thought and mind. Such was the case wdiii Lady 
Laura. It is true she had yet but very little cxi)erience of the 
world, and her search for a congenial spirit had not been carried 
far or prosecuted long; but she was one of those who had 
learned to think and to feel early. Her mother, wlio had died 
three years before, had taught her to do so, not alone for her 
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own sake, but also for that of her father; for the duchess had 
early felt the conviction that her own life would be brief, and 
knew that the mind and character of her daughter must have 
a great effect upon the duke, whom she loved much, though 
she could not venerate very highly. 

With a Jieart, then, fall of deep and pure feelings ; with a 
mind not only originally bright and strong, not only highly 
cultivated and stored with fine tastes, but highly directed and 
fortified with strong principles; with an enthusiavStic love of 
everything that was beautiful and graceful, generous., noble, 
and dignilied, it is not to be wondered at that, in the wide so- 
ciety ot‘ the ca])ital, or amongst all the accpiaintanccs who 
thronged her tatliers house. Lady Laura had seen no spirit 
congenial to her own, no heart wth the same feelings, no 
mind witli tlie same objects. In ever}'- one she had met with 
there J?a(l still been some apparent weakness, some worldli- 
ness, some selfishness; there had been coldness, or apathy, or 
want of i»riMci])]e, or want of feeling; and the bright enthu- 
siasms of' lier young nature had been confined to the tabernacle 
of her own heart. 

She had seen Wilton BrowTi but seldom, it is true, but, 
nevertheless, slie felt differently towjirds liim and other peo- 
ple. There were several causes wdiich had produced this; 
and perlurps, as Lady Laura was not absolutely an angel, his 
jiersonal .‘!pi)earancc might have something to do with it, 
tliongh less than might be supposed. His fine person, his 
nofile carriage, his bright and intelligent countenance, the 
rapid variety of its expressions, the dignified character of the 
prcdoTiiinant one to which it always returned, after those more 
transient Ijad jiassed away, all gave tlie idea of there being a 
high heart and mind beneath. In the next ])lace, Wilton had, 
as we hi\\c told, commenced his acquaintance with her by an 
act of ])ers!)nal service, performed unth gallantry, skill, and 
decision, at tlie risk of his oAvn life. In the tliird ]>lacc, in all 
his c.onversMtion, as far as she had ever known or remarked, 
tliere were tl)osc small casual trails of good feelings, fine tastes, 
and strong principles, expressed oometimes by a single word, 
sometimes l)y a look or gesture, which arc a thousand-fold 
more convincing, in regard to the real character of the person, 
than tlie most laboured harangue, or cssa}^ or declaration. 

Thus it was that Laura hoped, and iaiicied, and believed she 
had now seen one ])erson upon earth whose feelings, thonglits, 
and character might assimilate with her own. Pray let the 
reader understand tiiat I do not mean to say Laura was in love 
with Wilton; but she did believe that he was one of those for 
whose eyes she might draw away a part of that customary veil 
with whicli all people hide the shrine of their deeper feelings 
from the sight of the coarse multitude. 



There was something, then, as we have seen, that she \dshed 
to say : there was something that she believed she might say, 
without risk or wrong. But yet she hesitated *, and she and 
Wilton iveiit on nearly to the end of tlie walk m perfect silence. 
At length she cast a timid glance, first toivards the house where 
Lord yherbrooke was seen just entering one of the rooms from 
the upper terrace, and then to the face of Wilton Brown, ivhose 
eye chanced at that moment to be upon her with a look of in- 
quiry. The look gave her courage, and she said — 

“ I am going to say a very odd thing, Mr. Brown, I believe ; 
hut your great ii itiinacy with Lord Sherbrooke jnizzles me. He 
told my tiitlier last night that yon were his dearest and most 
intimate friend. I alw ays thought that friendshij) must proceed 
from a similarity ol* feelings and pursuits, and 1 am sure, from 
what 1 have heard }'on say, at least T think 1 may he sure, that 
yon entertain ideas the most opposite to those with which he 
has just pained us.” 

Wilton siniI(Ml somewhat sadly; but he did not dare deny 
that such opinions were Lord Sherbrooke’s real ones; for his 
wcll-kiiDwn conduct w’as too much in accordance with them. 

“Would to heaven! dear lady,” he said, “tliat Sherbrooke 
would ])erniit me to be as much his friend as I might he. I 
must not deny that he has many faults; I'anlts, 1 am sure, of 
education and habit alone, for his heart is noble, honourable, 
and liigli ” 

“ >iay 1” cried Lady Laura; “could a noble or an honourable 
heart entertain sncl/ sentiments as he has just expressed?” 

“You do not know him, nor un<]erstand him yet, Lady 
Laura,” re j)h'cd Wilton. “Most men strive to make them- 
selves appear ])etter than they really are: Sherbrooke labours 
to make himself apjiear worse, not alone, l-ady kaiira, in his 
language, not alone in his account of himself, but even by his 
very actions. 1 am confident that he has committed more 
than one folly, for the sole purpose, if Ins motives w'^ere 
thoroughly .sifted and investigated, of establishing a bad repu- 
tation.” 

“What a sad vanity 1” exclaimed Lady Laura. “ On such 
a man no reliance can be placed. But his plain declaration, a 
fewMnimites ago, is quite sufficient to mark his cluiracter; I 
mean liis declaration, that he considers no vonvs taken to a 
woman at all binding on a man. Is that the princii)le of an 
honourable heart, Mr. Brown?” 

AVilton was silent for a moment, but Lady Laura evidently 
looked for a reply, and he answ^cred at length, “ No, it is not, 
Lady Laura; but 1 fidly believe, ere taking any such vows, 
Sherbrooke wmiikl openly acknowledge his view of them, and 
having done so, would look upon them as mere empty air.” 

Lady Laura laughed, evidently applying her companion's 
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words to her own situation with liC^ Sherbrooke ; and Wilton, 
unwilling that one word from hIs lips should have a tendency 
to thwart the purposes of the Earl of Byerdalc, in a matter 
where lie had no right to interfere, hastened to add, “ Let me 
assure Lady Laura, however, at the same time that I 
make this acknowledgment with regard to Sherbrooke, that I 
am fully convinced, if he were to pledge his word of honour to 
keep those vows, he would die rather than violate that pledge.” 

“'lhat is to say,” replied Lady Laura, somewhat bitterly, 
“that he has erected an idol whose oracles he can interpret as 
he will, and calls it honour^ denying that there is any other 
G od. But let us speak of it no more, Mr. Brown : these things 
make one sad.” 

Wilton was glad to speak of something else, for he felt him- 
self hound 1)3^ every tie to sa}^ all that he could in flivour of 
Lord Slicrlirookc; and yet he could not find in his heart to 
aid, in the slightest degree, in forwarding a scheme which 
could end in nothing but misery to the sweet and innocent 
girl beside biin. He changed the topic at once, then, and ex- 
erted hiiiisclf to draw her mind away from tJie matter on 
which tlie3' had just been speaking. 

J^cvertheless, th.it sulijcct, while tlic}^ w'cnt on, remained in 
the mind of each; and Lady Laura might have discovered, if 
she had been at all apjirehcnsivc of her own leelings, that it 
is a dangerous thing to do as she had done, and raise, for any 
eye, even a corner of that veil which hides the heart, unless 
we arc inclined to raise it altogether. Her siil*scf|ncnt con- 
versation with W ilton took its tone throughout eiilireW from 
what had gone before. Without knowing it, or rather, we 
ahonld say, without perceiving it, thej^ suffered it to be mingled 
wtl) deep feelings, shadowed forth, perhji])S, more than Jic- 
tiiallv expressed. A softness, too, came over it; wc must not, 
though, j)erhaps, wc might, call it a tenderness. The cere- 
monious terms were soon dropped; and because the speakers 
would have been obliged to use those ceremonious terms if 
they had spoken each other’s names, they seemed by mutual 
consent to torget each other’s names, and never spoke them 
at all. Lad3' Laura did not address him as Mr. Brown, and 
A\ ikon uttered not the words, “Lady Laura!” From time to 
time, too, she gazed Tip in his face, to sec if he understood 
what she meant hut could not fully express; and he, while 
he ]iourcd forth any of the deep thoughts long treasured in 
his own bosom, looked often earnestly into her countenance to 
discover by the expression the cHect produced on her mind. 

Lord Sherbrooke w’as absent for more than lialf an hour; 
and during that half hour Wilton and the lady had gone far- 
ther on the journey they were taking than they ever had gone 
yet. What journey? 



Cannot you dhine, reader? When Wilton entered those 
gardens, we might boldly say, as we did say, that he was not 
m lo’s e. When he left them, we should have hesitated. 

He would have hesitated himself ! Was not that going far 
upon a journey? 

However, Lord Sherbrooke at length joined them; and 
after a moment more of cold and ceremonious leave-taking 
uith Lady Laura, he turned, and accompanied by Wilton, left; 
the house. 

Lady Laura remained upon the terrace, walking more 
rapidly than before, and with her eyes bent upon the ground. 
Two minutes brought AVilton the gates of the court. -yard; 
but oil! in those two minutes, how his heart smote him, and 
how Jiis brain reeled! 

“Shall I run tor the horses, my lord?” cried the groom of 
the cbanihers. “Shall I go for the horses, my lord?” ex- 
claimed one of the running footmen who was loitering in the 
hall. 

“No,” said Lord Sherbrooke, “wc will walk and fetch 
tlicm,” and taking AA^ilton’s Jinn, he sauntered quietly on 
from the house. 

“Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke! this is all very wrong,” said 
Wilton, tiic nionicnt they were out oiTiearing. 

“Very wrong, Solon!” exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke; “ what 
do you mean? Heavens and earth, what a perverse genc'ra- 
tion it is! AVheii J expected to he thanked over and ovew 
again for the kindest i)ossiblc act, to be told that it is all very 
wrong! You ungrateful villain! 1 declare T. have a great 
mind to turn round and draw my sword u])(>n you, and cut 
your throat out of pure friendship. Very wrong, say you ?” 

“A}", very wrong, Sherbrooke,” replied Wilton. “ Vou 
have placed me in an unpleasant and dangerous situation, 
and witliouf giving me notice or a choice, have made me co- 
operate in doing what 1 do not think right.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Lord Sherbrooke. “ l^shaw! At youj 
heart, my dear Wilton, you are very much obliged to me; 
and if you arc not the most ungrateful and the most foolish 
of all men upon eai'th, you will ‘take the goods tin; gods pro- 
vide you,’ and make the best use of time and opportunity.” 

“All I can say, Sherbrooke,” rejdicd AVilton, “is, that I 
shall never return that house again, except for a formal 
visit to the duke.” 

“Fine resolutions speedily broken!” exclaimed Lord Sher^ 
brooke : and he was right. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Had Wilton Brown wanted an immediate illnstration of the 
fra^rile nature of man’s purposes, of how completely and 
thoroughly our lirincst resolutions are the sport of late and 
accident, It could have been furnished to him within five 
minutes after lie left the gates of tJie house wiiere he had 
paid an unintended visit. 

Lord Shcrlnoohe seemed perfectly well acquainted with the 
house and its neighhourliood, and led the way I'ound through 
a green lane at the back, which presently, in one of its most 
sequestered spots, oHered to the eyes a somcwdiat large old- 
fashioned ])nl>lic-house, standing hack in a small paved court: 
while ])hinted befiwe it, on the edge of the road, was a sign- 
post, l)eai’ing on its top tlic effigy of a huge green dragon. 

Now, whether it bo from some unperceived association in the 
ininds of the Ihiglish people, between the chimerical gen- 
tleman we hiive lately mentioned, and the patron saint of 
this island, v. lio, it seems, if all talcs were told, was not a bit 
better than the dragon that he slew, or for what other reason 
1 know not, yet there is no doubt of the fact, tliat in all ages 
English vintners have had a ])articular predilection for green 
dragons; and that name w'as so commonly attached to a 
piihlic-honse in those days, that it had not at all struck 
Wilton Browii that the Green Dragon to which Lord Sher- 
brooke ordered the horses to he led, was that very identical 
Green Dragon where his acquaintance Mr. Green had given 
him the rendezvous. 

He might not, indeed, have heard Lord Sherbrooke’s order 
at all ; but it is still more probable, that he only did not attend 
:q it, as all his thoughts wx*re taken up at tlic moment by the 
discovery of what place Lord Sherbrooke had brought him to. 
It now, however, struck hmi, ^vhen he saw the Green Dragon 
standing in the Green Lane, precisely as it had been described 
by Green, that it might very likely he the identical house to 
which he had been directed; and on asking Lord Sherbrooke 
what was the name of the mansion they had just visited, the 
matter was placed beyond doubt by bis replying, “ Beaufort 
House. The duke only hires it for a time.” 

Brow'll hesitated now, for an instant, as to how lie should 
act. His >vatch told him that it was close upon the hour to 
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the appointment; cnriosity raised her voice; the natural long- 
ing after kindred had also its influence; and if the society of 
Lord Sherbrooke was any impediment, that was instantly 
removed by the young nobleman saying, “ Come, Wilton, as 
you arc an unsociable devil, and seem out ol temper, I shall 
leave you to ride home by yoiurself. The truth is,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, “ 1 am going upon an exi)cdition, thftt 
the character I have given mysell to my fair Lady Jiaura may 
be fully and completely established on the day that it is 
given.” 

“ Nay, Sherbrooke, nay !” cried Wilton. “ I hope and trust 
such is not tlie case.” 

Tlie other only laughed, and called loudly for his servants 
and horses. 

Well disciplined to his prompt and fiery disposition, his 
grooms led the horses out in a moment, and tlie young noble- 
man sprang into the saddle. Before his right foot was in the 
stirrup, he had touched the horse 'with the s])ur, and away 
he went like lightning, waving his hand to Wilton with a 
light langli. 

Wilton’s horses and groom had appeared also, but he 
paused before the door without mounting; and the nc.xt 
moment, a fat, well-looking host, as round, as well-fed, and 
as rosy, as beef, beer, and good spirits ever made the old 
English housekeeper, aj)peare(l at the door in his white night- 
cap and a] iron, and approaching the young gentleman, invited 
him in with wliat seemed a meaning look. 

“ reTha]is I may come in,” replied Wilton, “ and taste your 
good ale, landlord.” 

“Sir, the ale is both honoiu'ed and honourable,” re])!ied 
the host. “ I can assure you many a high gentleman tastes 
it at the Green Dragon,” 

Bidding his. servant lead the horse tip and down before the 
door, Wilton slowly entered the well-samled j)assage, and 
passed through the doorway ol a room to wliicli the laiiillord 
pointed. The moment he entered, he heard voices speaking 
very loud, tliere being nothing apparently between tliat and 
the adjoiiting chamber but a very thin partition of wood-work. 
The landlord hemmed and coughed aloud, and Wilton made 
his footfalls sound as heavily as possible, but all in vain: the 
person who was speaking went on in the same tone; and 
before the landlord could get out ol the room again, and down 
the passage to the door of the next chamber, which was some 
■way farther on, Wilton distinctly heard the words, “ Nonsense, 
Sir George! don’t attempt to cajole me! I tell you, I will 
have nothing to do with it. To bring in foreigners is bad 
enough, when wc are quite strong enough to do it without; 
but 1 will take no man’s blood but in fair fight.” 
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“Well!” exclaimed the other, in the salnc loud and vehe- 
ment manner, “you know, sir, I could hang you it T liked!” 

At that moment the door was evidently opened, and the 
landlord’s voice, exclaiming, “Hush! hush!” was heard; but 
he could not stop the reply, which was — 

“ I know that! But I could hang you, too ; so that we are 
each pretty safe. This is that villain Charnock’s doing. Tell 
him I will blow his brains out the first time I meet liini, for 
spoiling, by his bloody-minded villany, one of the most 
hopeful plans ” 

But the landlord’s “Hush! hush!” was again repeated, and 
the voices were thenceforth moderated, though the discussion 
seemed jtill to endure some time. 

Wiltori’s curiosity was now more excited than ever; and 
when the landlord brought him a loaming jug of ale, together 
with a long Venice glass, having a wavy pearl-coloured Ihie 
up tlie stalk, he asked the simple question, “ Is Mr. Green 
here?” 

On this the landlord put down his head, sajdng, in a low 
voice, “The colonel will be with you directly: lie exjiects 
you, sir.” 

“'J’lie colonel!” thought Browm; “this is a new dignity. 
However, with his state and station I have little to do,, if I 
could but discover my own.” 

At the end of about five minutes the conversation in the 
other room ceased, and in a moment or two more the door 
was opened, and Green made his appearance. We have so 
accurately described him before that we should not pause 
upon his appearance now, had there not been a great change 
ui his dress, which had such an ellect as to render it scarcely 
possible to recognise him. 

;Now, instead of a military -looking suit of green, he had on 
a long-waisted broad-cut coat of black, with jet buttons ; a 
light-coloured periwig filled full of powder; black breeches 
and silk stockings, and a light hlack-hilted sword. In fact, 
he boro much more the appearance of a French law^yer of that 
day than anything else. The features, indeed, were there; 
but it was wonderiul what the liigLly-]:)Owdercd wig had done 
to soften the strong-marked lines of liis face, and to blanch 
the weather-beaten appearance of his complexion. The suit 
of black, too, made him look thinner and even taller than he 
really was; and on his first entrance into the room, Wilton 
certainly did not know him. 

“You have come before yoiur time,” he said, “though 
perhaps it is as well, for I must go out as soon as it is dusk ;” 
and as he spoke he cast himself into a chair, fixed his cyea 
upon some scanty embers which were smouldering in the 
grate, and fell into a deep and apparently painful fit of 
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thought. His broad but heav}’^ brow was knitted with a 
wrinkled frown ; the muscles of his face worked from time 
time ; and Wilton could sec the sinews of his large powerful 
hand, as it lay upon his knee, standing out like cords, though 
he uttered not a word. 

After pausing for a moment or two, his companion thouglft 
it time to recall this strange acquaintance to the subject of his 
coming, and said, “You told me I might sec some of my old 
friends here, Mr. Green. Let me remind yon it grows late.” 

“Don’t be impatient, my good boy,” replied the other, 
abstractedly, at the same time rising and drinking a deep 
draught of the ale: “ you sJiall see some of your old friends! 
Don’t you sec me?” « 

“ Yes,” I’eplied Wilton, “you are an acquaintance, certainly, 
of some months, hut nothing more that I know of.” 

“ Well, well, do not lie impatient, I say,” answered Green; 
“ yon shall sec some one else, if I don’t satislj'^ you. But you 
arc before your time, as I said.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the door of the little room 
opened once more, and a woman apparently of no ’v ery high 
class, and considerably advanced in years, so as to be some- 
what decrepit, came in. She was dressed in a large gray cloak 
of common serge, with a stick in her hand, and mittens on her 
hands, while over her head was a large black wimple or hood, 
which covered a great part of her face. 

The moment Green saw her, he crossed over, and said in a 
low but not inaudible voice, “ Not a word, till all tins business 
is over! They will ruin tlic cause and tlicnisclves, and all 
that are engaged A^vuth them, by committing all sorts of 
crimes. It mil plunge him into the greatest dangers if you 
say a word.” 

Much of what he said was heard by Brown; and in the 
mean time Green aided the woman to disembarrass herself of 
her hood and cloak, taking the staff out of her Imnd, and at 
the same time turning the key of the door. The moment that 
he did so, his female companion drew herself up ; the appear- 
ance of bowed decrepitude vanished; and she stood before 
Brown a tall graceful Avoman, apparently scarcely forty years 
V of age, mth a countenance still beautiful, and a demeanour 
which left no doubt of the society Avith which at one time she 
must have mingled. 

Of^Wilton himself the lady had as yet had but one glance, 
as she first entered the room; for, ever since, Green had stood 
betAAX'cn them so that she could not see. When she did behold 
him fully, hoAvcver, she gazed upon liim earnestly, clasping 
her hands, and exclaiming, “ it — is it possible?” 

The next m merit her feelings seemed to overpower her. 
“Oh yes, yes!” she cried, advancing; “it is he himself, tlie 
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Ill 

same dear, blessed likeness of the dead!” and casting her arms 
round the young gentleman’s neck, she wept long and pro- 
fusely on his bosom. 

Wilton was surprised and agitated, as may well be conceived. 
He was not sufficiently ignorant of. the world not to know that 
there are a thousand tricks and artifices daily practised, which 
assume such appearances as the scene now performing before 
him disjdayed. lie might, indeed, have entertained suspicions 
of all sorts of transformations and disguises ; hut there was an 
earnestness, a truth, in the lady’s manner that was in itself 
con\incing, and there was something more also; there was a 
most extraordinary resemblance in her whole face and person 
to the picture which we have bef()re mentioned in the house 
of the Earl of Sunbury. The features were the same, the 
height, the figure : the eyes were the same colour, there was 
the same peculiar expression about the mouth, and the only 
difference seemed to be the difference of age. The i)icture 
represented a girl of eighteen or nineteen: the person who 
stood beside him must have seen >vcll nigh forty summers. 

U’liough the likeness was complete, there was a certain 
difierencc. Have we not all beheld a beautiful scene spread 
out in the morning light, full of radiance, and sparkling, arid 
glorious sunshine? and have we not seen a gray cloud creep 
over the sky, leaving the landscape the same, but taking from 
it the resplendent beams in which it shone at first? So did it 
seem with her. All appeared the same as in the bright being 
whom the painter had depicted in her gay day of youth ; but 
that time had since brought, as it were, a gray shadow over 
the loveliness which it could not take away. 

All these things took from AYilton every doubt; and after 
he liad suffered the lady for a moment to give way to her 
feelings without a word : even thromng his arm slightly round 
her, and pressing her towards him, he said, “ iire you — are 
you my mother?” 

“Alas! no, my dear boy,” she replied, raising her liead 
and wij)ing away the tears, w^hile the colour rose slightly m 
her cheek. “ 1 am not your mother, but one who has loved 
you scarcely less than ever mother loved her son ; one who 
nursed aiul fondled you in infancy; one who has now come 
from another, land but for the sake of seeing you, and of hold- 
ing once more to her heart the nursling of other years, even 
more sad and terrible than these.” 

“From another land!” said Wilton, thoughtful Ij'^, while 
through the dim and misty vista of the past, strange figures 
seeinccl to move before his eyes, as if suddenly called up out 
of the darkness of oblivion by some enchanter’s voice. 

Another land !” he said, thoiiglitfiilly. “ Your face imd your 
voice seem to wake strange memories. I think, 1 remember 
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haTin? been with you in another land, and I recollect — surely 
I recmlect, a pretty cottage with a rose-tree at tlie door — a 
rose-tree in ftill bloom; and t 3 ring the knot of an officer’s scarf, 
and his holding me long to his heart, and blessing me again 
and again *’ 

“ Before he went to battle!** said the lady, “ before he went 
to death /” Her voice became choked in suffocating sobs, and 
she w^ept again long and bitterly. 

“Nay, but tell me more,” said Wilton; “in pity, tell me 
more. l)o I not surely recollect his face, too?” and he pointed 
to Green, “fwid the sparkling sea-shore? and sailing long 
upon the ocean? Tell me more, oh, tell me more!” 

“I must not yet, AVilton,” she replied; “I must not yet. 
They tell me it is dangerous, and I believe it is. Struggles 
must soon take place, changes must inevital)ly ensue, and I 
w’^ould not; no, not for all the w’orld, 1 would not that your 
young life should be ])lungcd into those terrible contentious, 
wdiich have swallowed up, as a dark whirlpool, the existence 
of so many of our race. If our hopes be true, the way to 
fortune and raidc will be open to you at once : or there is no 
such a thing as gratitude in the world. If not, you will have 
the means of living in quiet and tranquillity, and if you will, 
of struggling for higher things; for within six months the 
whole shall be told to you. Ask me not! ask me not!” she 
added, seeing him about to speak; “ I have promised in this 
matter to be guided by others, and 1 must say no more.” 

“ But who is be?” continued Wilton, pointing to Green. 

The lady looked first at him, and then at their companion, 
with a faint, even a melancholy smile. 

“ lie is one," she replied, “ whom you must trust, for he 
has ever guided others better and more successfully than he 
lias guided himself. lie is one who has every title to direct 
you.” 

“ This is all very strange," said Wilton, “ and it is painful, 
too. You do not know; you cannot tell, how painful it is to 
live, as it were, in a dark cloud, knowing nothing either of the 
future or the past.” 

The lady looked down sadly upon the ground. 

“ There arc, sometimes,” she said, “ certainties which are 
far more terrible than doubts. Be contented, Wilton, till you 
hear more: when you do hear more, you will hear much 
painful matter; you will have much to undergo, and you will 
need courage, determination, and strength of mind. In the 
meanwhile, as from your earliest years, careful, anxious, 
zealous eyes have watched over you, marked your every 
movement, traced your every step, even while you thought 
yourself abandoned, forgotten, and neglected : so shall it be 
till the whole is explained to you. Thencelbrth you will rule 
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your own conduct, judge, determine, and act for yourself. 
We know, we are sure, that you v/ill act nobly, uprightly, 
and well in the meanwhile, and that 3^011 will do no deed 
which at a future period may not befit any station and any 
race to acknowledge.” 

Wilton iiinsed (Iceply for several moments, and then raising 
his eyes to the lady's face, he demanded, in a low tune — 
“ AnswxT me only one question more. Am 1 tiic son of Lord 
SunburyV” 

The blood rushed \dolcntIy up into the lady’s countenance. 

‘‘Lord Sunbur^^ w’as never married,” she exclaimed — 
“w’as he?” 

“ I know not,” replied Wilton; “ all I ask is, am I his son? 
I ask it, because he has shown me generous kindness, care, 
and consideration; and at times I have seen him gazing in 
niy ficc, w’hen lie thought 1 did not remark it, as if there were 
some deeper leeliiigs in his bosom than mere friendship. Tet 
1 cannot say that he has ever taught me to look upon myself 
as his son.” 

“ Your imagination is onl}^^ leading yo\i into a labjTir.th, 
Wilton,” replied the personage calling himself Green, “from 
wliich yow will line! it ditficult to extricate yourself. Be con- 
tented Avith Avhat you knoAV, and ask no more.” 

“ 1 much wish, and I do entreat,” said Wilton, “ that you 
would give me an answer to the question 1 have asked. There 
might be circumstances — indeed, I may say, that circumstances 
are very likely to occur — in which it Avould be absolutely 
necessary for me to know Avhat claim I have upon the Earl 
ol Sunhur}'. I have never yet asked him for an^dhiiig of 
importance ; but I foresee that the time may soon come when 
I may have to demand of him Avhat 1 Avould not venture to 
demand, did I consider myself but the claiinless child of his 
bouiit3\” 

The lady looked at Green, and Green at her, and they 
paused for several minutes. At length slic ansAvered, “ I Avill 
give you a claim upon Lord Sunhury;” and she took from 
her finger a large ring, such as Averc commonly Avorn in those 
da^'s, presenting on one side a shield of black enamel sur- 
rounded A\ith brilliants, and in the centre a cipher, formed 
also of small diamonds. “ Keep this,” said the lady, “ till 
all is explained to jmu, Wilton, and then return it to me. 
Should the earl’s assistance be required in anything of vital 
importance, show him that ring, if he be in England ; or if he 
be abroad, tell him that you possess it, and beseech him by 
all the thoughts which that may call up in liis mind, to aid 
you to the utmost of his poAver. I think he Avill not fail you.” 

Wilton was about to answer; and though it Avas now grow- 
ing dusk, he might have lingered on much longer, striving to 
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gain more information, but at that moment there came a 
sound of many feet in the passage, and the voice of some one 
speaking apparently to the landlord, and demanding — “ Wio 
tlie devil’s horses are those walking up and down there?” 

Almost at the same time, a hand was laid upon the latch 
of the door, and it would have been thrown open, had not 
Green previously taken the precaution of locking it. He now 
partially opened it, however, and spoke a few words to those 
wdthout. 

“ Go into the next room,” he said; “ go into the next room ; 
I will be with 3^011 directly".” He then closed the door again, 
and turning to Wilton, tooK him by the arm, saying, No>v 
mount 3"our horse, and be gone instantly: j^our time for sta^ - 
ing here is over; make the best of your wa}'^ home, without 
delay, ami only remember, that whenever we meet in liiture, 
you do not appear to know^ me, unless I speak to 3 011. Should 
you want advice, direction, and assistance — and remember, 
that though poor and powerless as I seem, I may knoAv more, 
and he able to do far more, than 3*011 imagine — ask for me 
here: or the first time 3011 sec me, la3* your linger upon that 
ring which she has given 3 011, and I wdll find means to leani 
your wishes, and to promote them instantl3^ Kow 3*011 must 
go afroncc.” 

'Wilton saw that the attempt to learn more, at that moment, 
would he vain : hut before he departed, he took the Iad3" b}’ 
the hand, bidding her adieu, and saying, “At all events, 1 
have one consolation. Since T came here, I feel less lonely 
in the world; I feel that there are some to wdiom 1 am dear; 
and 3’ct 1 would lain ask you one thing more. It is, how, 
when 1 think of 3W, I shall name 3^011 in my thoughts? Your 
image will he frequently before me; the alfection A\hicli you 
have showTi me, the words you have spoken, will never be 
forgotten. But there is a jileasure in connecting all those re- 
membrances with a name. It seems to rentier them definite: 
to give them a habitation in the heart for ever.” 

“ Call me Helen,” replied tlic lad3^, quickly. “ AVhere I 
now' dwell the}' call me the Lady Helen. I must not add any 
more ; and now adieu, for it is time that both you and I should 
leave this place.” 

Green once more urged him to depart; and Brown, with 
his curiosity not satisfied, but even more excited than ever, 
quitted the house, mounted his horse, and rode away slowly 
towards his own dwellings meditating as he went. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

*‘Ont\^ard 1 onward!” cries the voice of youth; whether it 
may l)c tlijit the days are bright, passing in joy and tranquil- 
litVr and wc can say with the greatest French poet of the pre- 
sent day — ay, the greatest, however it may seem — Beraiiger, , 

Siir une ondc tranquille, 

Voguant soir et matin, 

Ma naccllo est docile 
Au souffle du destin. 

La Toile s’enfle-t-olle, 

J’abandonne le bord. 

(O doux z6phir, 8oi»>tnoi Addle I> 

Eh ! vogue, ina nacelle ; 

Nous trouverons un port — 

or wlietlicr the morning is overcast >vith clouds and storms, 
still “Onward! onward!” is the cry, either in the hope of 
gaining now joys, or to escape the sorrows that surround us. 
Jt is Ibr ago to stretch back the longing arms towards the 
past: the fate of youth is to hound forwjinl to meet the future. 

AVilton reached his home, and bending down his liead upon 
his hands, ])assed more than an hour in troublous medita- 
tion. jMI was confused and turbid. The stream of thought 
was like a mountain torrent, suddenly swelled by rains, over- 
flooring its banks, knowing no restraint, no longer clear and 
bright, but (Jark and foaming and whirling in ra])id and niicer- 
tain eddies round every object that it touched upon. The 
scene at Beaufort House, the thought of Laura, and all that 
had been said there, mingled .strangely and wildly with every- 
thing that had taken place afterwards, and nothing seemed 
certain, Imt all confused, and indistinct, and vague. But still 
there came a cry from the bottom of his heart: the cry of 
“Onward! onward! onward! towards the fated future !” 

Nor was that cry the less vehement or less importunate 
heciauso he had no power whatsoever to advance or retard the 
coming events by a single hour: nor had it less influence be- 
cause — unlike most men, who generally have some lamp, 
however dim, to give them light into the dark caverns of the 
fhtnre — he had not even one faint ray of probability to show 
him what was before his footsteps. 

On the contrary, the yearning to reach that future, to pass 
on through that darkness to some brighter place beyond, was 
all the more strong and urgent. In shorty excited imagina- 
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lion had produced some hope, without the slightest probability 
to foster it. He had even been told that he was to expect in- 
formation of a painful kind. Not one word had been said to 
give him the expectation of a bright destiny: and yet there 
was something so sweet, so happy, in having found any one 
whose tcndeniess had been bestowed upon his infant years, 
and whose affection had remained unchanged by time and 
absence, that hope — as hope always is — ^^as bom of happiness; 
and though that hope was wild, uncertain, and unfounded, it 
made the natural eagerness of youth all the more eager. 

When he lay do^vn to rest he slept not, but still many a 
vision floated before his waking eyes, and thought made tJie 
night seem short. On the following morning he w'as early 
up and dressed ; but by seven o’clock a note was put into his 
hand, in a writing which he did not know. On opening it, 
however, he found it to contain a request, couched in the 
most courteous terms, from the Duke of Gaveston, that he 
would call upon him immediately, and before he went to the 
house of Lord Bycrdalc. There was scarcely time to do so ; 
but he instantly ordered his horse, and galloped to Beaufort 
House as fast as possible. He was ushered immediately into 
a small saloon, and thence into the dressing-room of the duke, 
whom he found in a state ot considerable agitation, and evi- 
dently embarrassed even in explaining to him what he wanted. 

“ I have sent for you, Mr. Brown,” he said, — “ I have sent 
for you to speak on a matter that may be of great conse- 
quence. — ^not that I know that it will be — ^not that I have 
heard anything — ^for I would not hear, aft^r I found out what 
■was the great object; but — ^but ” 

Wilton was inclined to imagine that some unexpected ob- 
stacles bad occurred in regard to the ^oposed alliance between 
the families of the duke and of the Earl of Byerdalc, and he 
certainly felt no inclination to aid in removing those obstacles. 
He replied, therefore, coldly enough, “ If there is any thing in 
which I can serve your grace, I am sure it \l^ill give me much 
pleasure to do so.” 

His coldness, however, only seemed to mcrease the duke’s 
eagerness and cdso his agitation. 

“ You can, indeed, Mr. Brown,” he said, “ render me the 
very greatest service, and I’m sure you are an honourable and 
an upright man, and will not refuse me. If you had eTOlained 
yourself more clearly the night before last, I am sure I would 
have taken your advice at once, and would not have gone at 
all ; but, as it is, I stayed not a moment longer than 1 could 
help, and have now broken with Fenwick and Barklay for ever. 
They vow that I am pledged to their cause, and must take a 
part, but they will find themselves mistaken.” 

Wilton now found that the good nobleman’s fancy had mis- 
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led him, and that his agitation arose from something that had 
taken place at the meeting of the Old King’s Head, in re- 
gard to which he certainly knew nothing, nor indeed wished 
to know anything. He replied, however, somewhat more 
warmly — 

“ In regard to these transactions, my lord duke, I know 
nothing, as 1 before informed you • but if you will tell me how 
I can serve you, I will do it with pleasure.” 

“ I was sure you would, IMr. Brown ; I was sure you \vould,” 
said the duke. “You can do me the greatest service, my 
dear young friend, by promising me positively upon ycjur word 
of lionoiir never to mention to any one that 1 wx'iit to this 
meeting at the Old King’s Head, or, in tact, that 1 knew any- 
thing about it. I especially could wish that it be not mentioned 
to the Earl of Bycrdalc ; tor I know' that he is a verj^ fierce 
and vindictive man, and I do not wish to put myself in his 
power, just at present, above all times. Nobody on earth 
knows it but you and the people engiigcd in the affair, whose 
mouths are stop])cd, of course. We Idl the carriage on this 
side of Paiifs, and I sent the two running footmen different 
wa^'s, so that, if you give me your honour, I am cmite safe.” 

“ I give you my honour, most assuredly, my lord duke,” 
replied AVilton, “that I will never, under any circumstances, 
or at any time, mention one word oi that wliich has taken 
place between us on the subject. Rest pencctly sure of that. 
Indeed, I know nothing; I therefore have nothing to tell. 
But, at all events, I wll utter not one word.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” cried the duke, grasping Ms 
hand with joy and enthusiasm; “thank you, thank you a 
thousand times, my dear young friend!” and in the excite- 
ment of the moment, in his dressing-gown and slippers as 
he was, lie led AVilton out to the room wlicro his daughter 
was seated, and without any explanation, informed her that 
he, AVilto*!, w^as one of his best and dearest friends, lie 
then ruslied back again to conclude the little that w'anted to 
tlie labours of his toilet, leaving AVilton alone with her at the 
brcakfast-tahle. » 

“ Oh, Mr. Browm!” exclaimed Laura, with her face glowing 
with eagerness, “1 hope and trust that you have settled this 
business, for I have been most anxious over since last niglit. 
Sir tlohn Fenwick behaved so ill, and (piittcd the house in 
such fury, and that dark -looking man ^vho accompanied him 
back, used such threatening language towards my father, 
that indeed, indeed, I feared for the consequences this morn- 
ing.” 

Wilto n evidently saw that her fears pointed in any direction 
but the right one, and that she apprehended some hostile 
rencontre between her father and the two rash Jacobites witi 
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whom he had suffered himself to be entangled. Knowing, 
however, that it could be anything but the desire of such men 
to call public attention to their proceedings, he did not scruple 
to give her every assurance that no duel, or angr;^' collision 
of any kind, was likely to take place: at which news her 
face glowed with pleasure, and her lips flowed wHth many 
an expression of gratitude, although he assured her again 
and again that he had done nothing on earth to merit her 
thanks. 

The smiles were very beautiful, however, and very grateful 
to his heart; hut he foimd that every moment was jidding to 
feelings which it was madness to indulge; and, theret'ore, as 
soon as the duke had returned, he took his leave, and turned 
his steps homeward. He knew, indeed, that he should have 
to encounter the same pleasant danger again that A'er>' after- 
noon ; that he shoidd have to see her, to he in the same room, 
to sit at the same table with her, to speak to her. even 
tlioiigh it were but for a moment; but then it would he all 
under restraint; the eyes of the m£jiy would he upon them; 
there would he no open coinmimi cation, no speaking the 
real feelings of the heart, no freedom from the dull routine ol 
society. 

He w^as perhaps five minutes hehind his time, hut the carl 
was all conijdaisaiice. The arrangements that he had made 
for his son, the unexpected facility with which Lord Sher- 
brooke had apparently entered into those arrangements, the 
political importance of the alliance w'ith the duke, the im- 
mense accession of wx*alth to his family, the aspect of ]>uhlic 
affairs, wore all snfHcient to mellow' down adcmeaiiour which, 
to his inferiors at least, was generally harsh and ]>roui!. Hut 
yet Wilton could not help believing that there was a peculiar 
expression in the cjirl’s countenance 'when that nobleman’s 
eyes turned upon him; that there w^as a smile which was not 
a smile of benignity, that there was a comtesy w'liich w as not 
of the heart. Why or wherefore Wilton could hardly tell ; 
but he fancied that the carl’s conduct was what it might he 
towards a person who had suddenly fallen completely into his 
power, and whom he intended to use as a tool in any way 
that he might think fit. He pictured to his owm imagination 
the earl bidding his victim perform some action the most rc- 
voUing to his feelings in the sw'cctcst tone possible; the A'ictim 
beginning to resist ; the cold-blooded politician c.almly show- 
ing his power, and exercising it wdth bitter civility. 

However, the courtesy lasted all day. There Nvas nothmg 
said to confirm Wilton in this fancy; and wdicii he took leave, 
the earl reminded him of the dinner hour, adding, “15e 
punctual, be punctual, Mr. Brown! We shall dine exactly at 
the hour; and my cook is a virago, you know.” 
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Wilton did not fail ttT be to the moment, and he, tlic earl, 
and Lord Sherbrooke, were some time in the gVeat saloon be- 
fore the guests began to arrive. At len^h large heavy 
coaches o1 those days began to roll into ^hc con^-j^ard, and, 
one filler another, many a distinguished man and hiany a cele- 
brated beauty of the age appeared. Still, however, the carl 
evidently looked upon the duke and his daughter as the prin- 
cipal guests, and waited in anxious expectation for their coining. 

"riiey arrived later than any one, Laura herself looking 
grave, if not sa.d,.t}ie duke evidently embarrassed and not at 
ease. Nor' did the ptf ticuljfr attentions paid by the earl to 
both reiii<)\'c in any degree the sadness of the one or the em- 
harrassinent of the other. This was so marked that the earl 


soon felt it ; and though the sort of determined calmness o1 
liis manner, and habitual self-command, jireveiited him from 
showing the least uneasiness, yet, from a particular glance of 
bis eye and inornentaiy quiver of his lij), Wilton divined that 
he was angry and irritable. 

It must be admitted, also, that Lord Sherbrooke did not 
take the means to [nit bis lather more at ease. To Lady Laura 
he paid no attention whatsoever, devoted himself during the 
greater part of the evening to a beautiful woman of not the 


most ])ure and unsullied character in ^the world, and showed 
liiinself disposed to flirl with everybody, except the very per- 
son to \^om his father wished him to pay court, 'fhe dinner 
party |pas followec^ by an entertainment in the evening; ami 
still the same scone went on, till at length the carl came round 
to V'.'ilton, and said, in Jlow' voice, “1 wish, nt)' dear young 
ger :naii, you would try your influence upon 8heM)rooke.” 

'i'lie earl was going on, but Wilton rose immedialet/^ say- 
ing, “1 understand ^ii, my lord!” and approaching the ‘jfihice 
where Lord SheTbro(^c was scaled, he waited till tlie laugliter 
which Avas going on around him vvatf over, and then saill.in a 
loAv voice, “b’or pity’s sake, Sherb-rooke, and for dt^nc^ ’s 
sake, do jiay some attention to the dnkc and huP^f^^hter I 
Kemember they are new guests of your father’s, and merit, j^t 
all events, some rcsjiect.” 

The young lord looked up in his friend’s countenance 
a malicious smile, replying, ‘‘Tliey do, my dear Wilton, they 
do! and you see I keep Jit a I'cspectlul distance. Hut 1 Aviil 
do anything to please.” 

He accordingly rose from his seat, and Wilton saw him first 
approach the dnkc, speak a fcAv Avords to him, and then take 
a seat beside lanly T-raura. Her air Avas evidently cold and 
reserved, luit what passed more, Wilton, of course, did not 
knoAV. 'J’he young lord, hoAvever, seemed suddenly struck 
by something that she said, turned quickly toAvards her, and 
made a rejoimler.^ She answered, apparently, Avith perfect 
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calmness. But the instant after, Lord Sherbrooke rose from 
his chair, made her a low bow, and was crossing the room. 
Ills lather, however, met him half-way, and they spoke for a 
moment or twh. The carl’s cheek became very red, and his 
brow contracted ; hilt Lord Sherbrooke passed qnietly on, and 
came up to where Wilton stood. 

“ She has just told me what she thinks of my character, 
Wilton,” said the young nobleman, “and I have transmitted 
the same to my father, who must settle tlie matter with the 
duke as he likes.” 

“ The carl’s plans are certainly in a prosperous condition,” 
thought Wilton ; and though he could not, of course, approve 
of the uiiccrcinonious means which Lord Sherbrooke took to 
defeat his father’s intentions, and to cast the burden of re- 
fusal on Lady Laura, yet he could not grieve, it must Ijc ad- 
mitted, that she should have the means ot judging rightly and 
determining for herself. 

During the whole evening her conduct towards AVilton 
Brown liad been exactly what he had expected : kind, gentle, 
and courteous. She evidently treated him more as a Iricnd 
than any one else in the room; and though he purposely 
spoke to her but seldom, and then merely with the terms of 
formal respect, yet whenever he did approach her, she greeted 
him with a smile, which showed that his society was not at all 
unpleasant to her. 

'i’o the eyes of AVilton it was very evident that Lord Bycr- 
dale was extremely irritated by what he had lieard. No one 
else perceived it, however, for, as was usual with him, the 
irritatioii of the moment, though likely to produce very serious 
etlects at an after period, clothed itself for the time in addi- 
tional smiles and stately courtesies, only appearing now and 
then in an additional drop of sarcastic bitterness mingling 
with all the civil things that he said. As usual, also, he was 
pccidiarly soft and reverential in his manner towards those 
with wiiom lie w^as most angry, and the duke and Lady Laura 
w-cre more the objects of his particular attention than ever. 
He sat beside hert^hc talked to her; he paid her that marked 
attention wdiicli bis son had neglected to offer; and at length, 
when the duke proposed to retire, he himscll handed her to 
the carriage, paying her some well-turned compliment at every 
fetep, and relieving his heart of its bitterness by some stinging 
sneer at the rest of womankind. 

Thus passed over the evening; and AVilton, it must’ be 
acknowledged, with a mind more at ease on account of the 
decided part that Lady Laura seemed to have taken, slept 
soundly and dreamt happily, though he still resolved, sooner 
or later, to crush feelings which could only en^ in misery. 

Ou the following morning he went to tlie house of Lord 
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Byerdale at the usual hour, and proceeded at once to the 
cabinet of the earl. It was already occupied by that noble- 
man and his son, however; and though there were no loud 
words spoken, no angry tones audible, yet there were suffi- 
cient indications of angry feeling, at least on the part of the 
earl, to make Wilton immediately pause and draw back a 
step. 

‘‘Come in, come ini” said the earl; “you know all this 
affair, and I believe have done what you could to make this 
young man reasonable.” 

AVillon accordingly entered the room, and Lord Byerdale 
again turned to his son, laying his finger upon the letter be- 
fore him. “ I repeat, Sherbrooke,” he said, “ that you your- 
self have done all this. 1 did not ask you, sir, to be virtuous, 
I did not ask you to be temperate, I did not bid 3^011 cast aAvay 
the dice or abandon drimkenncss or revelling, or turn oif 
three or four ol }’our mistresses, or to give over going to the 
resort of every sort of vice in the metropolis. 1 asKed you 
none of these things, because it would be hard and ungene- 
rous to require a man to do what his nature and habits ren- 
der perfectly impossible. I might as well ask the dog not to 
turn to his vomit again, or the sow to refrain from wallowing 
in the mire.” 

“ Savory similes, my lord,” said Lord Sherbrooke; “ most 
worthy of Solomon and your lordship. May 1 ask what it is 
you did demand then?” 

“ That you ‘should assume a virtue if you had it not,*” re- 
plied Lord Byerdale; “that you should put a certain cloak 
of decency over your vices, and that you should at least be 
Commonly courteous to the person selected lor your future 
wife : especially when I pointed out to you the iinmeiise, the 
SVicor.ccivablc advantages, of such an alliance not only to you 
byij, to me.” 

Well, but, my dear father,” said Lord Sherbrooke, “ I 
wi’il grant all that you sa}^ It is altogether 1113' fault; .1 have 
behaved very stupidly, very wildly, very rudely, very viciously. 
But there is no reason that you should be so angry with the 
3"ouiig lad3', or with my good lord duke.” 

“ Ay, sir! think you soV” said the earl; “ you are mighty 
uuse in your own conceit. You have liad your share, cer- 
tainly ; but 1 do not avenge myself on my own son. They 
have had their share, however, too. Their pride, their would- 
their insufferable arrogance, which makes them 
tlimk that kings or prmces are not too good for her: these 
have all had no light share; and if I live for six months I 
will bring that pride doum to the very lowest pitch. I will de- 
grade her till she thinks herself a servant wench.” 

W ilton certainly did feel his blood boil, hut he knew that 
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he had neither any right nor any power to interfere ; and he 
turned to some papers that were upon the tables, and hid the 
expression which his thoughts might conimunicate to his 
countenance by apparent attention to something else. 

Some more words passed between the fiitber and son, but 
they were few. Lord Sherbrooke, upon the whole, behaved 
better than Wilton could have expected. He iieitlier treated 
the subject lightly and jocularly as he was accus?oiue(| to do 
in most cases, nor bitterly and sarcastically, which his tiitlicr’s 
evident want of principle in the whole business g.*i\ e^ biiii but 
too fair an op]iortiunty of doing. He acknowledged fairly and 
straight -forwardly his errors and his vices ; and all that lie 
said in regard to the offence he had given Ids fiilhej* was, that 
he imagined be could not in honour suffer Lady I.anra to de- 
cide without letting her know the character at least of the man 
who was j^roposed for her husband. 

“Well, sir,” replied his father, sJiarply, “yon Innc con- 
vinced her of your character very soon. Aline, she may be 
longer in finding out; but she shall not fail to be made efpudly 
well aware of it in the end.” 

Thus saying, he turned and quitted the room, giving some 
casual directions to Wilton as he passed. 

“ Well, tliat business is so far done and over,’’ exclaimed 
Lord Sherbrooke, as soon as Ids father was goTie; “ aiid, as 
it is pleasant, my dear Wilton, to do a got>d action now and 
then, by way of a change, you and I must enter into a con- 
spirac}’ together, to prevent my worthy, subtle, and revenge- 
ful father from executing any of his well-laid sclienu's against 
this poor gti'l, who has only done her duty to beiself, and to 
me, and to lier father.” 

“I trust,” rt?plicd Wilton, “that the carl’s threat was hut 
one of those bursts of disappointment which will pass away 
with time. 1 cannot imagine that, after a little coii'^itleralion, 
he Avill have any inclination really to injure either tht; duke 
or his daughter; nor, indeed, do 1 see that he conUl have the 
means either.” 

Lord Sherbrooke shook his head with a gloomy air, and 
answered, “Pic will make them, Wilton; he will ?nake the 
means; and as to inclination, you do not know I) ini as well as 
1 do. He Arill not forget what has occurred tlds ilay, as long 
as he remembers how to write his own mime. This same 
goodly desire of revenge i.s henceforth a part of his nature, and 
nothing will ever remove it, unless self-interest or ambition 
be brought into action against it.” 

“But Avbat sort of rev^enge think you he Avill seek?” de- 
manded Wilton ; “situated as the duke is, 1 see no opportunity 
that your father can have of injuring him.” 

“ Heaven only knows !” replied Lord Sherbrooke. “The 
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^ will go on smouldering for months, perhaps fbr years, but 
it will not go out. He said, just before you came in, that be- 
cause she had refused to marry me, he would make her marry 
a tbotman ; and, as 1 really tmnk his lordshi]) is occasionally 
endowed with superhuman powers of executing what he tliinks 
fit, it w'ould not surprise me at all to see iny Lady Laura led 
to the altar hy John Noakes, our porter’s son, dressed up fbr 
the occasion as a foreign prince.” 

do not fear that,” replied Wilton with a smile. “I 
should ratiier ap]jrehcn(l that he may entangle the good duke, 
who does not seem overburdened with sense, in some of these 
sad plots which are daily taking place. Should wc find out 
that such ih the case, we may indeed aid in preventing it.” 

Lord Sherbrooke sliook his head. It is the poor girl he 
\vill aim at first, depend upon it,” the yoimg nohlemaii an- 
swered. I wish to heaven she hfid told me her intention of 
refusing me in sucli a fbrnml uiainierl T would Inive sliowri 
her how to manage tlic matter without calling dowji this 
storm. Hut, instead of that, she sits down and deliberately 
writes liim a letter, which, just in the projxvrtion that it is 
honest, true, and straightforward, is the thing best calculated 
to excite his wratn. Yet, as if she had some idea of his 
character, and wished to shield her father, she takes the 
whole rcsponsihilit}^ of the thing upon herself, telling him 
that the duke had pressed her much ujam the subject, but 
that she felt it would be utterly impossible to give her hand 
to your very liumhle servant. All this has, of course, brought 
the storm more directly upon herself, though her fatlier will 
be screened thereby in no degree. I doubt not he has gone 
tliei e now.” 

“ Do you think there is any chance of an actual and open 
quarrel between them?” demanded Wilton. 

“ Not in tlic least,” answered Lord Sherbrooke with a scoff. 
“My dear AVilton, you must be us blind as a mole, if you do 
not see that iny father, though as brave as a lion, is not a 
man to quarrel wdth any one. He is a great deal too good a 
politician for that; he knows that in qiiarrelliiig Avitl» any one 
he hates, he must suffer something himself, and may sidfer a 
good deal. No, no, he takes a better pliui, and contrives to 
make his enemies suffer w’hile he suffers not at all. In 
general, if you see him particularly civil to anybody, you may 
suppose that he looks upon them as an enemy, and is busy iu 
getting them quietly into his po>vcr. Ciiuirrcl with the duke? 
Oh no! a thousand to one, ere half an hour he over, he wiU 
•be shaking him cordially by the hand, putting him quite at 
his- ease, begging him to let the matter be forgotten altogether, 

S g that it was natural he should seek so illustrious an 
ice, which, indeed, he had scarcely a right to hope for* 
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Then he will see the ladv herself, and say that be perfectly 
enters into her feelings; that a person so richly gifted as her- 
self*, and having already all that wealth and rank can give, 
has a right to consult, before all other things, the feelings of 
her own heart. It would not surprise me at all if he were to 
offer to send me abroad again, lest my jjresence in London, 
after the pretensions which have been formed, should prove, 
in any degree, annoying to her.” 

The cori\ ersation continued for some time longer in the 
same strain, and Wilton could not l)ut feel that Lord Sher- 
brooke gave an accurate though a terrible picture of his father’s 
character. 

At length, the young nobleman rose as if to depart; but 
standing ere he did so before the table at which bis young 
friend was seated, he gazed upon his lace earnestly and silently 
for a minute or two, and then said — 

‘^T don’t know why, Wilton, but I have a great and a strong 
regard for you, and I have been dreaming dreams for you, 
that I see you are unmlling to dream for yourself. However, 
yon must have the same regard for me ; and — even if you are 
not inclined, in any degree, to take advantage of what I must 
say, is evident regard on the part of this young lady towards 
you — ^yet, for my sake, you must let me know, aid me, and 
assist me, if you should see any scheme forming against her 
happiness or peace. I am not so bad, Wilton, even as I seem 
to you. I am sorry for this girl; really sorry for her. I 
ought to have taken the burthen upon my own shoulders, 
instead ol casting it upon hers; for I could have removed 
all these difficulties by speaking one single word. But that 
word would have caused me much to speak, and I .shrunk from 
saying it. If, however, I find that through my lault she is 
likely to suffer, I will speak that word, VVilton, at all risks, 
so you must give me help and support, at least in doing what 
is right.” 

“That* I will, Sherbrooke,” replied Wilton, grasping his 
hand, “ that I will most zealously. But in regard to what 
you say of Lady Laura’s kind feeling towards me, depend 
upon it you are wholly mistaken. The only reason, be you 
sure, wdiy she makes any difference in her manner towards 
me, and towards men of higher rank than myself, is, that she 
knows the difference of our station and Ibrtuncs must ever 
prevent my entertaming any of thpse hopes which others might 
justly feel.” 

Before Wilton concluded, Lord Sherbrooke had cast him- 
self into a chair ; his eyes were fixed on the ground, his brow 
had become contracted. It was one of those moments when, 
as he said, his evil spirit was upon him ; and seeing that such 
was the case, Wilton left him to his own meditations, and pro- 
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ceeded to write the letters which the earl had directed him to 
despatch. 

Li about half an hour, the young nobleman roused himselt 
from his reverie, with a light laugh, apparently causeless; 
and, without speaking another word to Wilton, quitted the 
room. 

Wilton only saw the carl for a few minutes during the rest 
of the day, and with him the statesman was so captious, irri- 
table, and sneering, that, reading his feelings the key his 
son had given, Wilton had every reason to believe himself to 
be in high favour. Various matters of business, however, 
occurred to keep him late at the earl’s house, and night had 
fallen when he returned to his own lodgings. 

In about an hour after, however, one of the earl’s servants 
brought liim a note in Lord Sherbrooke’s handwriting, and 
marked “In haste.” W’ilton tore it open immediately, and 
read, — 

M V Dbar WtLTOx,— My father directs me to request your immediate return. 
The duke is now here, l^ady Laura has been carried ofT, or, at all events, has 
disappeared ; and we want your wise head to counsel, perhaps your strong hand 
to execute. Come directly, for we are all in agitation. Yours, SuKitniiooKK. 

Written below, in smaller characters, and marked “ Private,” 
were two lines to the following effect: — 

This business is not my father’s doing. It is too coarse for his handiwork. 
He may, ix:!rhap.s, take advantage of it, however, if he finds an opportunity. 
Bum this instantly. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

Having now run on for some time, following almost entirely 
the course and history of one individual, painting none but 
the characters with whom he was brought into immediate con- 
tact, and making him, as it were, a lantern in the midst oi our 
dark story, all the characters appearing in bright light as long 
as they were near him, and sinking back into darkness as soon 
as they w’ere removed from him, we must follow our old way- 
ward and wandering habits; and just at the moment when we 
have contrived to create the first little gleam of interest in the 
reader’s breast, must leave our hero entirely to his fate, open 
out new scenes, introduce new personages, and devote a con- 
siderable space to matters which have apparently not the 
slightest connexion whatsoever with that which went before. 

About thirty miles from London, towards the sea-coast, there 
then stood a small ancient house, built strongly of brick. It 
was not exactly castellated in its appearance, but yet in the 
days of Cromwell it had endured a short siege by a small body 
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of the parliamentary troops, and had afforded time, by the 
resistance which it offered, for a small body of noblemen and 
gentlemen attached to the cause of King Charles to make 
their escape from a superior piirty of pursuers. It was built 
upon the edge of a very steep slope, so that on one side it 
was very much taller than the other. It u as suriou ruled by 
thick trees also ; and though by no means large, it had con- 
trived to get into a small space as many odd corners as a Chi- 
nese puzzle. The walls were very thick, the windows few and 
small, the chimneys numerous, and the angles innumerable. 

Into one of the small rooms of this house, at about eleven 
o’clock at night, I must now introduce the reader. 

In that chamber, with her head resting on her hand, her 
eyes fixing on a wood-fire that was burning before her, one 
small and beautiful foot stretched out towards it, Avhile the 
other was concealed by the drapery of her long robe ; and 
w'ith the whole graceful line of her figure thrown back in the 
large arm-chair which she occupied — except, indeed, tlie head, 
which was bent slightly forw'ard — sat a very lovely young 
woman, peril ajis of two or three and twenty years of age, in 
meditations evidently of a somewhat melancholy cast. The 
hand on which her head leaned, and which Avas very soft, 
round, and fiiir, was covered wdth rings, while the other was 
quite free from such ornaments, Avith the exception of one 
small ring of gold upon the slender third finger, in that hand 
she had been holding an open letter; but, buried in meditation, 
she had sufiered the paper to drop from her hold, and it had 
fallen upon the ground beside her. 

We had said that she AA^as very hcauliful, but her beauty 
was of a different sort and character altogether from that of 
the lady whom avc have described under the iiaine of Lady 
Laura G avestoii. Her hair AA^as of the richest, brightest, glossy 
black, as fine as silk, yet bending, wherever it escajied, into 
rich and massy curls. There was one of these wdiicli fell upon 
the back of her lair neck, and another upon either temple. 
Upon the forehead, as Avas then customary, the hair Avas di- 
vided into smaller curls, and cut much shorter, Avhicli fashion 
AA^as a great disfigurement to beauty, and certainly left her less 
handsome than she otherAAise would have appiM Still, 
however, she aa'hs A’^ery, very loA'^cly; and the fr .v ’ - of her 

features, the clear rich brown of her complexio-' tbv gl(;rious 
light of her large dark eyes, softened by the long tiiicK lashes 
that overshadowed them, the full and rounded beauty of every 
limb, left it impossible even for human art to do away what 
nature’s cunning hand had done. 

There are certainly moments in which, as every one must 
have remarked, a beautiful human countenance is more beau- 
tiful than at any othtr period, when it acquires, from some 
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accidental circumstance, a temporary and extraordinary de<^ 
gree of loveliness. Sometimes it is the mere disposition of 
Rgbt and shade that produces this effect; the background he^ 
him! it, the objects that surround it. Sometimes it is that the 
tone ol‘ the mind at the moment gives the peculiar expression 
which liariiionizes best wijli the lines of the features and the 
colotiring of the complexion, and which is in ])orfoct accord 
uitii all those expectations which fine, indistinct, but sweet 
associations produce in our mind from every particular style 
of beauty that we sec. Associations are, in fact, the bees of 
the iniagination, and, wandering through all nature, may be 
said to (iistil honey from every fair object on which thej^ light. 

WJiy does a rich and warm complexion, and a glowing 
check, call ii]) instantly in our mind the idea of joyous healtn 
and j)leasant-lieartedness‘? Less because we have been accus- 
tomed to SCO that complexion attended by such qualities than 
because it connects itself ^vith the idea of summer, gay summer 
and all its Iruits and flowers, and merry s])()rts and light 
amusenients, and a thousand memories of hapj^y days, and 
thousands upon thousands still of other things of which wo 
havtj no coTisciousness, but which are present to sensation 
though not to thought, all the Avhile that wc are gazing upon a 
ruddy cheek, and thinking that the })lcasure is derived from 
the white and red alone. 

'When the expression is perfectly suited to the style of 
beauty, it is natural to suppose that it will add to the charm; 
hut there is a case where the cause of the increase is not so 
easily discovered. I mean when the iniiul gives to the coun- 
tenance a temporary expression totally opposed to the style 
of beauty itself, x et this is sometimes the case : for how 
often do wo see high and majestic features soften into playful 
smiles, and seem to gain another grace? In the lady wc have 
mentioned, the whole style of the countenance and of the form 
gave the idea of joyous gaiety, of happy, nay, exuberant life 
and cheerfulness; but the expression was now all sad; and 
from the contrast — which produced deeper associations than 
perfect harmony would have called forth — ^her beauty itself' 
was heightened. It was like some gay and splendid scene by 
moonlight. 

She liiul remained in this meditating attitude for some time, 
when the door quietly opened, and a personage entered the 
room, of \viu)in we must say a few words, though he is not 
destined to play any very prominent part in onr tale. Mon- 
sieur Plessis was a Frenchman, a soi-diamit protcstaiit. One 
thing, at all events, is certain, that his father had been so, and 
had been expelled from France many years before by perse- 
cution. The gentleman before us exercised many trades, hy 
which, perhaps, he had not acquired so much wealth as his 
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father had by one. His father’s calling had been that of cook 
and niajor-domo to a fat, rich, gluttonous, careless English 
peer; and as he employed liis leisure time in distilling various 
simples, he had classed liis noble patron under that liead, and 
distilled from him what he himself would jocosely have called 
“ Golden W atcr.” ^ 

Amongst the various trades which, as we have said, were 
carried on by the son, was smuggling, under which were in- 
cluded the conveyance of contraband men, women, and chil- 
dren, as well as other sorts of merchandise; swindling a little, 
when occasion presented itself; clipping the golden coin of 
the kingdom, which at that time was a great resource to un- 
fortunate gentlemen; not exactly forging exchcejuer tallies, 
and other securities of the same kind, hut aiding h}^ a certain 
dexterity of engraving in the forging, \vhich he did not choose 
actually to commit; and over and above all these scA'eral oc- 
cupations, callings, and employments, he ^vas one of the best 
reputed spies which the French court had in England, as well 
as the most industrious agent which England had in olitaining 
intelligence from France. In fact, he sold each country to tlie 
other with the greatest possible complaisance. The great 
staple of the intelligence that he gave to both was false; but 
he took care to mingle a sudicient portion of truth %vith what 
he told, to acquire a considerable degree ot reputation. lie 
was, indeed, much too w'cll versed in the practices oi coiners, 
not to know that a bad piece of money is best passed off bc- 
tw^ecn two good ones ; and though lie w'as a sort of bonding 
warehouse, ^vhere an immense quantity of manufactured intel- 
ligence lay till it w’as w^aiited, yet be had means of obtaining 
better information, which he did not fail to make use of when 
he judged it needful. 

Strange, however, are the perversities of human character: 
this practical betrayer of trust w’as not without certain good 
points in his character. The cheating a king or a statesman 
had a touch of grandeur in it, wdiich suited his magnificent 
ideas; a little roWbery on the King’s Highway seemed to him 
somewhat chivalrous; apd he could admire those wdio did it, 
though lie did not meddle with the business himself': hut there 
was a certain class of persons ivhom he would as soon have 
cheated, hetrayed, or deceived, even to keep himself in prac- 
tice, which he considered one of the most legitimate excuses 
for anything he liked to do, as he would have cut his hand off. 
These were the poor French emigrants in l^^ngland, and the 
unfortunate adherents of the House of Stuart in France. 

As is now well known, though it was only suspected at the 
time, thousands of these men were daily coming and going 
between France and Britain, in the very midst of the war; 
and they were always sure to find at the house of I’lcssis 
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kind and civil treatment, ))erfect security, and the most accu- 
rate intelligence which could he procured of all that was 
taking place. 

In cases of danger lie had a thousand Avays of .secreting 
them or ^a^ ouring their escape. . If ever, as was fre(ineiitly 
the case, they wished to comimiaicate with some kind lirieiul 
wlio Avas Avilliiig to relicA'c them, or to frighten some timid 
enemy u])oii Avhom they had some hold, IMessis could gene- 
rally lind them the means; and in cases Avhere some one in 
danger required to be brought off* speedily and secretly, l^lessis 
had often been knoAvn to si)end very large sums, and risk even 
liie it sell*, rather than suffer an enterprise to fail in Avhich he 
had taken a part. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury and Trumhnll, Avliilc they were 
secretaries of state, employed Dlossis actively, and over- 
looked not a icw little peccadilloes lor the sake of the intelli- 
gence tluy obtained ; and Torejs though he had hecn known 
to vow more tlian once that he Avould hang him il'lie set his 
foot In France, held tAvo or three long conl'crenccs Avith him 
at Versailles, and dismissed him Avith a i)resent of several 
thousand livres. 

IJis api)arel was A’ery peculiar, as he generally Avore above 
his ordinary dress a largti long Avaisted red coat, lu)okcd 
round liis neck at the collar, somewhat in the manner ol* a 
cloak, without his arms heiiig thrust into the sleeves; his 
shoes Avere A\*ry high in the instep, and buckled AA'idi a. small 
buckle over the front; but as lie Avas a little iman, ami of a 
somewhat aspiring disposition, the heels of tliosc shoes were 
enormously high, sufficient to raise him nearly two inclics 
from the ground, and make his foot in external ajipeanince 
very like that of a calf or a Chinese lady. Indeed, in l)o(lv 
and ill mind likcwi.se, he Avas upon tijitoes tlic whole day long. 

llis entrance into the room Avliere the lady Avas, roused her 
at once Irorii the reverie into AA'hicli she had fallen; and taking 
up the letter from the ground, she turned to see Avho it was 
that came in. 

“jMadam,” he said, speaking in French, Avliich, be it 
remarked, was the language used between them during the 
whole conversation, “■ were it not better lor you to retire to 
rest? ^'ou sfioil your comjdexion, you impair your beauty, 
l)y these long vigils.” 

Beauty!” she said, Avith sonicthing of a^coff*. “ But wdiy 
siiould 1 retire, as ;^'ou call it, to rest, FlessisV Von mean to 
say, retire to think: more deeply still, in darkness as Avell as 
ill solitude.” 

“Madam,” replied Plcssis, “you take these things too 
lieavily. But the truth is, J have a fair company coming 
here, by Avliom you might not Avell like to be seen. Far be 

1 
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tt from me, if you think otherwise, to disturb you in posses- 
sion of the apartments. But they come here at midnij^lit to 
consult, it would seem, upon business of importance, whereof 
I know nothing, indeed, but which I icnow requires secrecy 
and care.” 

“ Business of importance!** said the lady, somewhat scorn- 
fiilly; “to seat a bigoted dotard on the throne of Enghirid? 
TOat is what they come to consult about. Are they not some 
of those whom I saw yesterday morning from the window? 
That dark Sir George Barkley, who used to walk throngh ilic' 
halls of St. Germain’s, in gloomy silence, till the })rofuie 
courtiers called him the shadow of the cloud ? and that san- 
gninary Charuock, whom I once heard conferring with tiu* 
hanis/iccZ (jiicen, and vowing that there was lu) way Irnt one oi’ 
dealing with usurpers, and that ^vas by the dagger? If tlu scr 
arc your guests, Flessis, I know the business tiiat they cojiic 
foriiill well.” 

“ J neither know, beautiful lady,** replied “ nor do 

I seek to know. 8o ])ray tell me nothing thereof*. JMauy a 
grown man in his day has been hanged for knowing too mncli, 
and nobody but a schoolboy was ever punished for knowing 
too little. These gentlemen eomc about their own hUvsiness. 

I meddle not with it; and I must not shame my hospitality 
so much as to say, ‘ Good gentlemen, you shall hot meet at 
my house.’ ’* 

“ Yon are a %visc and prudent man, Plessis,** replied the 
lady: “bid the girl take a light to my cJiamher: I will go 
there and muse; not that T fear their seeing me; but the Lady 
Helen, perhaps, might wish it otherwise.” 

With a bow down to the very ground, IMossis retired, and 
the lady paused for a minute or two longer, leaning upon a 
small table in the middle of tlie room, ami aj>[)arentiy thinking 
over what had passed. 

“ It is a strange thing,” she said to herself, after a moment, 
“a most strange thing, that the customs of the world, and 
what wc call honour, so often requires us. to do those tlusigs 
that every principle of right and justice, truth ami rcljgion, 
commands us not to do. God’s word tells us iiot to nnirdin-, 
yet men. daily do it, and -vvomen think them all tlie nobler for 
trading in blood. .Tf we violate the law, and do wliut is reaMy 
wicked, wc risk ])imishinent on earth, and incur ^luuislnnent 
liereafter; yet if wc do strictly what honesty and justice t.c-.ll 
113, in all cases, how many instances would be found, ^vhcro 
men would shun us, and where our own hearts would comlemn 
us also? Here I have it in my power to stop the effusion «f 
much blood, to prevent the commission of many crimes, to 
strangle, perhaps, a civil war in its birth, merely by discoN cr- 
iug tlie 2>reserice of these men in ^ laud 1‘roin which they ai’C 
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exiled. I have it in my power thereby to spare even them- 
selves from evil acts and certain punishment; and yet my lips 
must be sealed, lest men should say I dealt treacherously with 
them. ’I'is a hard-dealing world, and I have suffered too 
much already by despising it, to despise it any more.’* 

As she thus came to the conclusion, which every woman, 
perhaps, 'will come to sooner or later, she turned and left the 
room; and while her foot was still ujmn the staircase, there 
came a sound of many horses’ feet from the small j)aved 
esplanade in front of the house. 

“ Ay, there they are,” murmured the lady in a low voice; 
“ the men who would use any treacherous art whatever to 
accomplish their own purpose, and who would yet call any 
one traitor who divulged their schemes, ll'ould to God that 
Helen would come hack! 1 am weary of all this, aud sick at 
hearf, as well J may he.” 

A sound in the hull helow made her quicken her footsteps; 
and in two or three minutes more the room she had just 
{jiiilled was occupied hy five or six tenants of a very different 
cfiaracter and ajqiearaiice from herself. 


CJTAl’TEll XVTII. 

Tnu first person who entered the room alter the lady quitted 
it was Monsieur J’lessis himself’, who, with a light in his hand, 
came, (piickly on belbre the rest, aud gave a rapid glance 
round, as if to insure that no little articles belonging to its last 
tenant remained scattered about, to betray tJie fact of her 
dwelling in Jiis house. 

He was followed soon alter h}' a tall, thin, gloomy -looking 
y>ersonage, dressed in dark clothing, and somewhat heavily 
armed, l()r a period of internal peace. His complexion was 
saturnine, his features shar[) aud angular, liis eyes keen and 
sunk deep under the overhanging brows; aud across one 
cheek, not far below the eye, was a deep gash, which drew 
down the inner corners of the eyelid, and gave a still more 
sinister exf»ressiou to the countenance than it originally pos- 
sessed. lie was followed by two others, both of whom were 
much younger men than Jnmself One was gaily dressed, and 
had a fat ami somewhat heavy couiiteiuinee, which indeed 
seemed unmeaning, till suddenly a qiiick tierce glance of the 
eye and a movement of the large massy lower jaw% like that 
w^hich is seen in the jaws of a dog eager to bite, showed that 
under that dull exterior there were passions strong and quick, 
and a spirit not so slow and heavy as a casual observer might 
imagine. 
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Besides tlicse, there Avere one or two other persons whose 
dress denoted them ot* some rank and station in socict}% though 
those who had seen tliein in other circumstances niiglit noAv* 
haA’c remarked that A\arioiis devices liad been cmjdoyed to dis- 
guise tlieir persons in some degree. 

Onc of these, however, lias been before introduced to the 
reader, being no other than that Sir John Fenwick Avhoin Ave 
have more tlian once had occasion to mention, lie was noAV 
no longer dressed Avith the somewhat alfccted neatness and 
coxcombry Avhich had marked his ajipcarance in Jjoiulon; but, 
on the contrary, Avas clad in garments comparatively coarse, 
and bore the asjiect of a military man no longer in active ser- 
vice, and enduring some reverses. He, also, Avas lieaA'ily 
armed, though many ot‘ the others there present bore ajijia- 
rently nothing but the ordinary sword Avhich was carried by 
cverj' gentleman in that day. 

The lirst of the personages Ave have mentioned ap])roached 
with a eloAv stej) toAvards the fire, saying to Flessis as he ad- 
vanced, “So tlie colonel has not come, J see?” 

“ No, Sir George,” rc[)licd Flessis AAoth a loAA-ly inclination 
of the head, “ he has not arrived yet; but 1 had a messenger 
from him at noon to-day, saying tlijit he Avould be here to- 
night.*^ ^ 

“Ila!” exclaimed Sir George Barkley, “tliat is more than 
I expected. But he Avill not come, he Avill not come! Make 
us a howl of punch, good Flessis; make us a bowl of punch; 
the night is very cold. But he Mill not come, I feel very sure 
he will not come.” 

“ T think I hear his horse’s feet even now,” replied Flessis; 

** at all events, there is some one arrived.” 

“Keeyi him some minutes doAAm heloAv, good Flessis!” ex- 
claimed vSir George Barkley hastily. “ Run down and meet 
him. Make up some story, and delay him as long as possible; 
tor I have got something to consult Avith these gentlemen upon 
before Ave see him.” 

Flessis hastened away; and as soon as the door Avas closed, 
Barkley turned to the gaily dressed man Ave have mentioned, 
saying, “Charnock, tell Sir John Friend and Captain Rook- 
wood AAdiat we AA'ere saying as we came along; and all that has 
happened in London.” 

The dull countenance of (^hamock Avas lighted up in a mo- 
ment by one of those (juick looks Ave have mentioned. “Listen, 
Parkyns, top,” he said, “for you have not heard the AAdiolc.” 

“Be quick, be quick, Charnock!” said Sir George Barkley. 

“ Well, thus it is, then, gentlemen, said Charnock ; “ mat- 
ters do not go so favourably as avc could have wished. Sir 
John Fenwick, here, the most active of us all, had got the 
Duke of Gaveston to join us heartily to concur in the risingf 
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or, at all events, to hear all that we propose, with a promise 
of perfect secrecy; but most unfortunately, at the meeting at 
the Old King’s Head, some one unwisely suffered it to slip 
out that we were to have thirty thousand Fremrh troops, for- 
getting that what is good to tell the lower classes and those 
who are timid and fearhil of not having means enough, does 
not do to be told to the bold and high-minded, who are apt to 
be foolishly confident. The duke cried out at that, and vowed 
that if his opinion were to have any weight, or if his co-opera- 
tion was of any import, not a foreign soldier should come into 
the land. This was bad enough ; but we might have smoothed 
that down, had not Lowick chanced to hint the plan tor get- 
ting rid of this ITincc of Orange as the first stej). Thereupon 
both the duke and the Earl of Aylcshiiry, who were present, 
flew out like fire; and the duke, vowing lie would hear no 
more, took u]> his hat and sword and walked away, in spite of 
all tliat ct)ubi he said. The earl, for his part, stayed the busi- 
ness out, saying that be would liave notbing to do with the 
afiiiir, luit tliat be remained to show ns that be would not 
betray anything.’' 

“'I'hat is to say,” exclaimed one of the others, “that the 
duke will betray all.” 

“ Not exactly,” said Sir John Fenwick, with a grim smile. 
“ We have taken care of that, and perhaps may compel the 
duke to join ns w hether be likes it or not, w hen once the mat- 
ter’s done, llow'ever, Sir (Jeorge and 1 liave determined that 
it is absolutely necessary and needful for us all to understand, 
that we, who take the deeper part in the matter, must keep 
our own counsel better for the future. Of course, we must 
still cnde.ivoiir to enrol as many names as possible; but to all 
ordinary supporters w'c must tell nothing more than that the 
general rising is to take place, and that we liave the most 
perfect certainty of success by means Avliich w^e cannot di- 
Miige.” 

“ You w'ill remark, gentlemen,” said Sir (leorge Barkley, 
‘‘that the assistance of the French troops is to be mentioned 
to no one at all, without the general consent of the persons 
Iicro present.” 

“ And the execution, or putting to death, or call it what you 
^vill, of the Prince of Orange,” added Cliarnock, ‘‘ is to he told 
to nobody on any account whatever, VVT‘ have (piite sufficient 
hands to do it ourselves without any more help; and if you 
r.nil your men will take care of the guards, I will undertake 
tlie pistoling work w'ith my own hand.” 

‘‘ But the colonel,” said one of the others; “you forgot to 
mention about the colonel, Cliarnock.” 

“ Why, that is the worst spot in the whole business,” said 
^ir George Baiklcv. “No one expected his stomach to be 
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queasy; but by heavens, he’s worse than cither the duke or 
the earl! He did not so much seem to dislike the idea oi 
foreign troops, though that did not please him, but one would 
have thought liim a niadinaii to hear how lie talked about 
that very necessary first step, the getting rid of the usur])cr. 
He said not only that he \vould have nothing to do with it, but 
that it should not be done; and he used very high and threa- 
tening language even towards me, at jwcseiit his inajcsty’s re- 
presentative. lie used w'ords most injurious to us ail, and 
which I would have resented to the death if it liad not Ijoen 
for consideration of the higli cause in which we are all here 
engaged.” 

“ \Vhat did he say? What did he say?” demanded two or 
three voiros.’- 

“ In the first iiistnncc/* answered Sir Geortre IhrkJev, lie 
would not come to the last meeting at the King’s llcail: and 
his first question, when I went to seek him, was wJiether the 
king knew of what we were about to do? F said, certainly 
not; that 1 had a general commission, which was (jiiite enough, 
and that we had not told the king of an act u hich was very 
necessary, hut might not be pleasant Ibv him to licar. AVith 
that lie tossed \i]> his head and lauglicd, iti his wav, saving 
that he thought so; and that the Ising did not know’ what 
bloody-minded villains be had got in his service! Bloody- 
niinded villains was the word. It is rather im]nid(mt, too, 
and somewhat strange, that he, of all men, should talk thus; 
he who, for maTiy a year now', lias lived Iw taking toll iition 
the King’s Higlnvay.” 

“ Ay ; but I must say, Sir deorge,” replied one of tbc others, 
“he has always been very particular. J, >ylio hriv(‘ been witJi 
him now tliese many years, can answer 1br it, that in all that 
time he has never taken a gold piece from any one Init the 
king’s enemies, nor 1 either: and he vows that tlie king’s com- 
mission, which he still lias, justifies him in stripping them.” 

“Ay, so it does,” replied Sir George liarkley, “and the 
king’s eominission, too, justifies us in Icilliiig them. This 
gentleman only makes nice distinctions when its suits him. 
However, we arc taking means to get all liis peoj)le away 
from him. Byerly won’t be such a stickler, no doubt, anil 
five or six of the others we can bribe.” 

“Ay, but will he not betray us?” said Sir AA^illiam rarkyns. 

“1 think not,” said Sir George Barkley ; and unwittingly he 
paid the person he spoke of the liighest coni])liment in* his 
power, saying, “ I rather fancy the same sort of humour that 
prevents him from going on in the business with ns will keep 
him from betraying what he knoAvs. But we shall soon see 
that; and now liaAing said all we have to say, you had better 
go down, Fenwick, and see if lie be come or not.” 
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During the time that this conversation had been going on, 
there had been various sounds of different descriptions in the 
house ; and when Sir John Fenwick rose and opened the door 
to seek the person last spoken of, he was met face to face by 
Monsieur Plessis, and a maid-servant, carrying an immense 
bowl of ])unch, at that time the favourite beverage of a great 
j)art of the English nation. 

“Was that the colonel V” demanded Femvick, as soon as he 
beheld Plessis. 

“Yes,” replied the Frenchman; “but he is busy about his 
horses and things, and said he Avould be up immediately.” 

“lias he got anybody with him?” demanded Sir John Fen- 
wick in a low voice, for Plessis had left the door X)artly open 
hein'nd liim. 

“ Only rcjohiof] the other. 

“Ihir dowM the punch, Plessis,” said Sir George I^larldey; 
“run down and sec if you caimot stop the others from coming 
up with him.” 

Indore Plessis could do as he was hid, liowevcr, the door 
was dung Ihrther o[>eii, and our old acquaintance Green en- 
teri?d the room alone, lie was dressed as iq>on the first 
occasion of his meeting with Wilton ilrown, except that he 
had ii sort of* cloak cast over his other garments, and a much 
lieavier sword by his side. Plessis, who did not seem very 
much to like the aspect of ahairs, made his exit with all speed, 
and closed the door: and (ireeii, with a firm stej) and a some- 
what fj'owning brow, advanced to the table, sa}ing, “I give 
yon good evening, gentlemen.” 

Sir John h'enwick, who was nearest to him, held out his 
hand as to an old frieinl; hut Green thrust his hands behind 
his hack, and made him a low bow, saving, “ T must do nothing. 
Sir John, that may" make you believe me your comrade when 
1 am not.” 

“^’ay, nay", colonel,” said Sir John Fenwick, still holding 
out his baud to him, “at least as your friend of twenty years’ 
standing.” 

“ That as yon jdease, sir,” replied Green, giving him his 
hand coldly. 

“AVe have requested your presence here, colonel,” said 
Cliarnock, “to speak over various matters ” 

“ Mr. Cliarnock,” iiiternipted Green, “ I have nothing to do 
with you. It is with this gentleman I wish to have a word or 
two more than we could liave the other allcriioon,” and he 
walked directly up to Sir George P>arkley. 

^ “AVclI, sir, what is it that you >vant wdtli me?” said Sir 
George. “I hope you have thought better of w"hat you said 
that night.” 

“ Thought, sir,” answered Green, “ has only served to con- 
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firm ever 3 )ihiTi" that I then felt. In the first place, Sir George 
Barkley, you have dealt with me in this business uncandidly ; 
and if "l had not had better information than that which you 
gave me, pretending to be a friend, I should have been smug- 
gled into a transaction which 1 abhor and detest.” 

“ Ilow mean you, sir? How mean you? 1 was perfectly 
candid with you,” said Sir George Barkley. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed Green, laughing scornfully. “ Per- 
fectly candid! Yes, when you could not be otherwise. You 
told me, sir, that you w^anted my assistance wdth ten men well 
armed tor a service of great honour and danger; but until X 
jjut the (piestion straightforward to you, having already ob- 
tained a knowledge of your proceedings, you did not tell me 
that the service you required wfus the cold-blooded murder of 
AVilliain, wrongl}'' called King of England.” 

“ That, sir, was to be explained to you afterwards,” said Sir 
George Barkley. 

“ Afterwards !” exclaimed Green: “ay, sir, how soon after- 
wards? After the deed was done, ba? or after 1 was so far 
committed that 1 could not retriudV And let me ask you, 
why it was that 1 was not to lie informed till afterwards, when 
every other person licrc present knew it long before? I, who 
remained the bloody waters of the Boyne when you acted 
as the king's running footman, and lieralded him back to 
France, ^^'ay, nay, you shall hear me out, sir, now. I believe 
not that yon would ever have told me, had it not been that 
this intercepted letter fell into iny liands, and informed me of 
all your proceedings, when you thought I knew them not.” 

And as he spoke he held the letter out before him, ami 
struck his hand fiercely iqmii the paper. 

The others looked round, each in his neighbour’s face, with 
a doubtful and disconcerted look, and Green Aveiit on before 
any one could answer. 

“ Why >vas all this. Sir George Barkley?” he said. “Why 
w^as this concealment*? 1 will tell you why. Because you 
dared not for your life propose such a thing to me, till you 
thouglit I was so far committed that I could not escape you; 
and if I had not asked you myself the question, 1 should 
never have heard the tnitli till this day.” 

Dark and darker shades of passion had come over the coun- 
tenance of Sir George Barkley while Green had been speaking; 
and he, Charnock, and one of the others, during the latter 
part of their new companion's somewhat vituperative address, 
had been exchanging looks very significant and menacing. 
At length, however. Sir George Barkley exclaimed, “ Come, 
come, colonel, this language is 'too much! You have been 
asking questions and answering them yourself. We have now 
jne or two to ask you, and we hope you will answer them as 
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much to our satisfaction as 5 0U have answered the others to 
your own.** 

“What are your questions, sir?** demanded Green, fixing: 
liis eye upon him sternly. “ Let me hear them, and if it suits 
me r Will reply; if not, you must do without an answer.’* 

“ To one (piestion, at least,” 3>L‘plied Sir George Barkley, 
*‘to one (jiiestion, at least, w^e must compel an answer 1” 

“ C/ompel !” exclaimed Green; “ compel!” and he took a step 
back towards the door. 

“ Look to the door, F enwdek !” exclaimed Sir George Barkley. 
“Parkyiis, help Sir John! I should be sorry to take severe 
measines with you, colonel; hut before you stir a step from 
this room you must pledge yourself by all j'ou hold sacred 
that you will not betray us.” 

Green heard him to an end \vithout any further movement 
than the slo’p l)ack which he had taken, and which placed him 
in such a ]iosition that he could front either Barkley and the 
rest on the one side, or those wdio were at the door upon the 
other, Avilhout the possibility of any one coming upon him from 
behind Avithoiit being seen. The moment the other had done, 
however, he shook back the cloak from his shoulders, and took 
from the broad Jiorseman's girdle w hich girt him round the 
middle, a pistol, the barrel of wdiich was fully eighteen inches 
long, wliile its coiinterj>art appeared oti the other side of the 
belt, in which also Avero two more wx'apons of the same kind, 
but of less dimensions, lie leaned the muzzle calmly upon 
his liand tin* a moment, and looking traiifpiilly in the face ot 
Sir John I'enwick he said, in a (|uiet tone, “ Sir John Fenwick, 
you are in my AA jiy. You Avill do wisely to retire from the 
door, and take your friend with you.” 

“ Uush upon him!” cried a man named ( Vniihurnc; and as 
he spoke he sprang l()rward himself, wliile Sir George Barkley 
and the rest came somewhat more slowly alh?r. The pistol 
was in a moment transierred to Green’s left hand, and Avith a 
back-handed bloAV of the right, Avliich seemed in fact but a 
mere touch, Cranbiirnc Avas laid prostrate 011 the ground, Avitli 
his Avhole face and neck sAAimmiug in blood from his mouth 
and nose. In bis fall he nearly knocked doAvn Sir George 
Barkhiy, Avho took it as a sigmil lor retrCiit tOAMirds the fire- 
place, and at the same moment (freen, Avho had not moved a 
step Iroin the spotwdicre he stood, repeated in a louder voice, 
“You arc in my way. Sir John Fenwick! ]\Iovc from the 
door!” and at the same instant, in the silence wdiich had fol- 
lowed the overthrow of Cranburne, the ringing sound occa- 
sioned by a pistol being suddenly cocked made itself distinctly 
heard. 

“Move, move. Sir John Fenwick!” cried one of the others, 
a Captain Porter; “ this is all very silly: wc risk a great deal 
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more by making a fracas here, than in trusting to the honour 
of a gentleman, such as the colonel.” 

Sir John Fenwick did not require two recommendations to 
follow this suggestion, but he and Parkyns drew back siimil- 
taiicously, leaving the way free for (ireen to go out. lie ad- 
vanced, in consequence, as if to take advantage of this move- 
ment ; but before he quitted the room, he turned and fronted 
the party assembled. 

“ Sir (leorge Ihirklcy,” he said, looking at him with a sconi- 
fal smile, "‘you are all of yon afraid of my telling what I 
know ; but now that the way is clear, I will so fin* relieve you 
as to say, tliat nothing which any of you have told me shall 
ever pass my lips again. The knowledge that I havc gained 
or may gain by other means is iiiy own property, witli which 
I shall do as I like; hut there are one or two pieces ot intbr- 
matioTi which I carry under rny doiil)lot, and \^'ln(d^ you 
may not be sorry to hear. As ibr you Sir George l>:ir]<ley, 
the secret 1 have to reveal to 3 011 is, that 3 011 are a w hite- 
livercd coward. This 1 shall tell to nobody but yourself. 
Ha, ba, ha! because 3’our friends know it ab'ead3?^, and to your 
enemies 3011 will never do any Imrm. Fenwick, you are just 
stifiiciont of a fool to get 3’ouvself into a scra])e, and siiiticient 
of a knave to drag your friends in too, in the bo])es of getting 
out yourself. Sir AViiliain J^arkyns and Sir »}olni Fiiend, 
knights and gentlemen of good repute, with full ]>urses and 
with empty heads, you are paving a golden road to tliC' gal- 
low's. Chariiock, you arc a butcher: but depend iqjon it, you 
were not made to slaughter any better beast tlinn a luillock. 
The rest of you, gentlemen, good night! As for yon, Fnrter, 
I wish yooi were out ol‘ this business. You art! too heiu'st a 
man to be in it; but take care that you do not inake a knave 
of yourself in trying to shake 3 ourself lice from a cioak that 
you should never have put on.” 

It may easily he conceived that tins speech was not parti- 
cularly palatable to any of the parties present. !!ut Sir George 
Barkley was the only one who answered, and be only did it 
b)' a sneer. 

“Oh! we knoAV veiy ivcll,” he said, ‘Yny good cohmcl, 
that 3 011 can turn 3'our coat as well as any man. W e have 
heard of certain visits to Kensington, and interviews with the 
usurper; and doubtless, we shall soon see a long lisi of our 
names furnished by 3^11, and stuck up against Whitehall.” 

“ He who insinuates a falsehood, sir,” replied Green, turn- 
ing sharply upon him, “ is Averse than he avIio tells a li(!, for 
a lie is a holder sort of coaa ardiec than a covered lalschood. I 
have ncA^er been but once to Koiisington in 1113^ liie, and that 
was to see Bentinck, Lord Portland — whom 1 did not see. 
William of Kassau I have never spoken to in my life, and 
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nevet seen that I know of, except once through a pocket- 
glass, upon the banks of the Boyne. All that you have said, 
sir, you know, to be false; and as to my giving a list of your 
names, tliat yon know to be false also. What I may do to 
prevent e\ il actions T do not know, and shall hold it over your 
iieacl,-.. But of one thing you may be quite sure, that no man^s 
name would ever be compromised by me, however much he 
may deserve it.” 

I'hus saying, he turned upon his heel and quitted the room, 
still holding tlie pistol in his hand. After closing the door, 
he paused lor an instant and meditated, then thrust the pistol 
back into his belt, and walked along one ol’thc many passages 
of tlje house, witli the intricacies of which he seemed perfectly 
well ac(juainted. 

'.riie scene of dismay and confusion, however, which he left 
heliind is almost indescribable. Every person talked at once, 
some addressing the general number, not one of whom was 
atteiuiij»g; some s])eaking vehemently to another individual, 
wlio in turn was s|)ealving as vehemently to some one else, 
"fhe great nnijority of those present, however, seemed per- 
fectly convinced tliat their late companion would betray them, 
or at ail c\cnts, take such measures for frustrating their 
schemes as to render it perilous in the extreme to proceed in 
them. Sir John Friend was l*or giving it all up at once, and 
ravkyiis seemed much of the same opinion, llookwood, Fen- 
wick, and others hesitated, but evidently leaned to the safer 
course. 

Sir (ieorge Barkley and Cliarnock were the only persons 
who, on the contrary, maintained the necessity and the pro- 
priety of aliandoning none of their intentions. To this, in- 
deed, after groat elforts, they brought buck tiio judgment of 
the rest; hut it required all their skill and art to accomplish 
that oliject. In regard to the general question of proceeding, 
they urged, at first, tliat they might as well go on, though 
cautiously, inasmuch as they were all committed to such a 
deg I •ec that they could not be more so, let tliem do what they 
would, '.riiey Avere already amenable to tlie laAV of high 
treason, Avhich w^as sure not to he mitigated towards them,' 
and therefore they had notliiiig larther to fear but discovery. 
This having been conceded, and fear beginning to wear away, 
after a little consideration, it was easily sliown to some of those 
present who ])roj)Oscd to abandon tlie idea of calling in foreign 
troops, in the hope of bringing back the duke and the Earl of 
Aylesbury, with others, to their party, that their great hope 
ol’ security lay in the actual presence oi those ibreign troops, 
who would, at all events, enable them to effect their escape, 
even it they did not insure them success in their design. The 
assassination was the next thing touched upon: but here Sir 
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George Barkley argued, that what had occurred should only 
be considered as a motive for urging on their procedings with 
the utmost rapidity. 

“ Let us leave it to be understood,” he said, “ by the great 
multitude of King James’s loyal subjects, that the matter of 
aid from France is a thing yet to he considered of. In regard 
to the death of the usurper, whatever it may be necessary to 
say to others, none of us here ])resent can doubt that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to our success. 'J'he whole of the inibr- 
matiou possessed hy the man wlio has just left us is evidently 
gained from a letter which T wrote to Sir rJohn ITubbard in 
the north, which has somehow unfortunately lallen into his 
hands. In that letter, however, 1 stated that the usurper’s life 
would come to au end in April next, as we at first proposed. 
If the man have any design of betraying us ” 

“No, no, he will not betray ns!” said several voices; “ he 
has pledged himself not to disclose our names; and when liis 
word is once given, it is sure.” 

“But,” said Sir .John Fenwick, “he straight>f‘orwardIy said 
that he would frustrate our scheme, and iu so doing, it is a 
thousand chances to one that he causes the Avhole to be dis- 
covered.” 

“ Then the way,” exclaimi d Sir (leorge Barkley, “ the only 
way is to proceed in the business at once. 'Pfiis letter to Hub- 
bard is what he goes upon: he has no suspicion of our being 
ready to accomjdish the thing at once. Let us then take him 
hy surprise; and while he is waiting to see what April will 
produce, let us, I say, within this very WTek, execute boldly 
that which we have boldly underlakeii. We can easily have 
sliar]) spies kept constantly Avatcliing this gcxal friend of ours 
ill tlie green doublet, w'bo seems to fiincy himsidf a second- 
hand sort of llo])in Hood. Half of his pe«)plc are mine 
already, and the other half will be so soon. Let the thing be 
done before the year be a w'eck older; and let ns to-morrow 
night meet at JNIrs. Mountjoy’s iu St. James’s Street, and send 
over to hurry the preparations in France, (lentlcmcn, it is 
time for action. Hero several months have slipped by, and 
nothing is done. It is high time to do something, lest meu 
should say wo promised much and perflirmed little.” 

Gradually all those who Averc present came round to the 
opinion of Sir (Jeorge Barkley, and everything w^as arranged 
as he had proposed it. Some farther time was then spent in 
desultory coriA'ersation; audit seemed as if cAcry one lingered, 
under tlie idea that tliey w'erc all to go away together. Six 
George Barkley, however, and FcuAvick seemed someAvhat 
uneasy, and Avhispercd together for a moment or tAvo; and at 
lengtli the latter said, “It maybe better, gentlemen, for us 
to go away by two or three at a time. You, Farkyns, witli Sir 
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Jolm IVicnd, line] better take alon«jf the upper road; three 
otiiors can take tlie low road by the waterside; and Sir George 
with Cliariiock and inyseli* will wait here till you arc safely 
on your way.’* 

This pro])osal was instantly agreed to; but still some of* the 
gentlemen lingered, evidently to the discomposure of Sir 
(ieorge Barkley, who at length gave them another hint that 
it was time lo depart. 

‘MJy heaven!” lie exclaimed, as soon as they were all, gone, 
“ I thought tliey Avmdd have hinig drivelling on here till the 
]>oat came down. The tide served at ten o'clock, and before 
one they must be off* the end of the garden. Ilow far is it 
from Erith V” 

“Ob! certainly not four hours’ sail,” answered Charnock. 
“But had 1 not better now wYite the letter we talked of to the 
duke'i' 1 cjiii conceal my own hand well enough, and then if 
Fenwick is asked anything about it, he can swear most posi- 
tively that it is not his writing.” 

“Oh! 1 care nothing about it,” replied Fenwick. “The 
foolish old man cannot betray me without betraying himself; 
and you will see he will soon come round. In the mean time, 
however, 1 will go down and talk to old Tlessis about the ship. 
I should think it could be got ready two days sooner easily; 
and as this that we have in view is a great object, we must 
not mind paying a i*ew pounds for speed.” 

Thus saying, he left the room; and Clmi'nock, taking paper 
out of a draw er, proceeded to write a letter according to the 
suggestions of Sir G(;orge Barkley. Presently after, there 
w as a sound of several voices speaking, which apparently pro- 
ceeded from some persons approaching the front of the house. 
Both Sir George Barkley and Charnock started up, the first 
exclaiming, “llark! there they are !” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed ( Jharnock, “ there’s a woman’s voice, 
sure enough ! Why the devil don’t they stop her talking so 
londV” 

“You write out the letter, (-harnock,” said Sir George. 
“ 1 must go down and see that all is right.” 

Charnock nodded his head, and the other left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


When Wilton Brown readied the house of the Earl of Bj’-er- 
dale, he found that nobleman, the Duke ol (Javeston, and 
Lord Sherbrooke, sitting? to^^ethcr in the most amicable man- 
ner that it is possible to conceive. I’lie coiinteiuincc of the 
duke was certainly very much distressed and agitated; but 
makinp[ allowance for the diiferent characters of the two men, 
Lord Byerdale himself did not seem to be Jess distressed. 
Lord Sherbrooke, too, was looking very grave, and was 
thoughtfully scribbling unmeaning lines with a pen and ink 
on some (piircs of paper before him. 

“Oh! Mr. Brown, 1 am very glad to see you,” exclaimed 
the duke. 

“My dear Wilton,” said the earl, addressing him by a title 
which be had never given him in his lii‘e bolbrc, “wc arc 
particularly in need of yonr advice and assistance. 1 know 
not whether Sherbrooke, in his note, told you tlie event that 
has occurred.” 

“ He did so, to my great grief and surprise, iny lord,” re- 
plied Wilton. “How 1 can be of any assistance I do not 
know; but 1 need not say that I will do anything on earth 
that I can to aid my lord duke and your lordshij).” 

“The truth is,” replied Lord Byerdale, “that I ain as 
greatly concerned as his grace, it having happened most 
unfortunately, this very morning — am sorry, Birongh Sher- 
brooke’s own fault — that Lady Laura found herself compelled 
to break off' the proposed alliance between our two lamilies, 
wdiicb was one of my brightest day-drearns. The duke knows 
well, indeed, that however high I may consider the honour 
which J had at one time in prospect, 1 am perfectly iiicai)able 
of taking any unjustifiable means, es])ecially of such a rash 
and desf)erate nature, to secure even an alliance such as liis. 
But other people, the slanderous world at large, may insinuate 
that 1 have had some share in this business; and thcrelbre it 
is absolutely necessary for me to use every exertion for the 
purpose of discovering whither the young lad}* has Ijecn car- 
ried. At the same time, the circumstances in which we are 
placed must, in a great degree, prevent Sherbrooke from 
taking that active part in the business which 1 know he could 
wish,t(» do, and I therefore must cast the burden uj)on you 
of aiding the duke on my j)art, with every exertion to trace 
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out the whole of this mysterious business, and, if possible, to 
restore the young lady to her father.” 

The earl spoke rapidly and eagerly, as if he feared to be 
interrupted, and wished, in the first instance, to give the 
matter that turn which seemed best to him. 

‘‘1 am very anxious, too, Mr. Brown,” said the duke, “to 
have your assistance in this matter, for I am sure, you well 
know 1 place great confidence in you.” 

\Vilton bowed his head, not exactly perceiving the cause of 
this great confidence at the moment, but still well pleased 
that it should be so. 

. “Ma}'^ 1 ask,” be said, in as calm a voice as he could com- 
mand, f()i* his own heart was too much interested in the sub- 
ject to siiHer him to speak altogtithcr tranquilly — “may I 
ask what are the particulars of this terrible affair, for Lord 
Slieibrookc’s note was very brief? lie merely told me the 
Lady Laura had disappeared; but he told me not where she 
had last boon seen.” 

She was last seen walking on the terrace in the garden,” 
said tbc duke, “just as it was becoming dusk. The after- 
noon ^vas cold, and I thought of sending for her; hut she had 
hecn a good deal agitated and anxious during the day, and I 
did not much like to disturb her thoughts.” 

“ On what terrace?” demanded Wilton, eagerly. 

“ Ou the low terrace near the water,” replied the duke. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Wilton, clasping his hands, “can 
she liaA e /alien into the river!” and the horrible image pre- 
sented to Ids mind made his check turn as pale as ashes. In 
a moment after, however, it hecamo red again, for he marked 
tin eye of the earl upon him, while the sliglitcst possible 
sniilo crept round the corner of that iiobleinan’s mouth. 

“-My ap])rehensioiis, at first, were the same as yours, my 
young friend,” re|)lied the duke, “I was busy with other 
things, when one of the servants came to tell me that they 
thought tlicy had lieard a scream, and that their young lady 
was not npoii the terrace, though she had not returned to the 
house. V\"e went down instantly Avith lights, for it Avas now 
dark; and my apprehensions of one terrible kind were in- 
stantly clianged into others, by finding the large footmarks of 
men in the gravel, part of wliich Avas beaten up, as if there 
liad been a struggle. The footsteps, also, could be traced 
down tile stone steps of the landing-place, where my own 
barge lies, and tbci’e was evidently the mark of a foot, loaded 
with gravel, on the giiiiAvale of the boat itself, showing that 
somebody bad stepped upon it to get into another boat.” 

This intelligence greatly relieved the mind of Wilton; and 
At the same time, Lord Sherbrooke, Avho had not yet spoken 
a word, looked up, saying, “The duke thinks, Wilton, that 
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it will be better for you to go home with him, and endeavour 
to trace this business out Irom the spot itself. One of the 
messengers will be sent to you immediately with a warrant, 
under my father’s hand,* to assist you in apprehending any 
of the participators in this business. Do you think anything 
can be done to-nightV” 

Wilton was accustomed to read his friend’s countenance 
with some attention, and, from his whole tone and manner, 
he gathered that Lord {Sherbrooke was somewhat anxious to 
bring the conference to an end. 

“Perhaps something may be done to-night,” he replied, 
“ especially if no inquiry has yet been matle amongst the 
watermen uj)on the river.” 

“None,” replied the duke, “none! To say the truth, I 
w’as so contbunded and coni used, that I came away here in- 
stantly^ for advice and assistance,” he added: but there was a 
pause between the words, which left his real view's somew hat 
doubtful. The rest of tlje business was speedily arranged. 
The duke’s coach was at the door, and W’ilton ]>roccG(led into 
the earl’s library to write a note to his owm servant, containing 
various directions, lie w’as Ibllowcd in a minute or tw'o l)y 
Lord Sherbrooke, wdio seemed looking for soTuething in haste. 

“Where are tlie blank warrants, Wilton V” he said: “my 
father will sign one at once.” 

As he spoke, how ever, he bent down his bead over Wilton’s 
shoulder, and then added, “(let aw'ay as last as you can, or 
you will betray yourself to tlie keen eyes that are upon you, 
(lo with the duke, rescue the girl, and the game is before 
y'ou. I, too, w'ill exert myself to find her, but with different 
views, and 3-011 shall have the benefit of it.” 

“ Slierbrooke, Sherbrooke!” said Wilton, “what madness is 
it that you would ])ut into mv head?” 

“It is in your heart already*. Wilton,” re])lied Lord Sher- 
brooke. “ Ibit after all, it is no madness, AVilton ; f()r 1 have 
this very night heard my’' father acknowledge to the duke 
that he knows who you really are; that the blood in your 
veins is as good as that of any one in the kingdom ; and that 
your family is more ancient than tJiat ol' the duke himself, 
only’' that on account of some of the late troubles and changes 
it has been judged necessary to keej) yon, for a time, in the 
shade. Thus, you see, it is no madness. Nay, nay, collect 
your thoughts, Wilton. Where are these cursed warrants? 
I say the game is before you. There is my father's voice 
calling. He has an intuitive perception that 1 am spoiling 

* It may be as well to remark here, that much of the business tvhich is now 
entirely entrusted to police maKistrates was then carried on by the secretaries of 
state and high ofiicial persons; and a “secretary's warrant," was an instrument 
•f very dangerous and extensive power. 
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his plans. Look to Sir John Fenwick, Wilton; look to Sir 
John Fenwick! I suspect him strongly. Hark how that 
patient and dignified father of mine is making the bell of the 
saloon knock its licad against the wall! By heavens, there's 
his step! Fold up your note quickly! Where can these 
cursed warrants hcV My lord,” he continued, turning to his 
father, who entered at that moment, “before you sent me 
for the warrants, you should have given me a warrant to dis- 
cover and take them up, for I can neither do the one nor the 
other.” 

The warrants were soon found, however; the carl signed 
one and filled up the blanks; one of the ordinary messengers 
of state was sent ibr, in order to follow Wilton and the duke 
as soon as possible; and the young gentleman, taking his place 
in the carriage, was soon upon the way to llcaufort House, 
conversing o\er the events that had occurred. 

^Vhat between agitation, grid', and apprehension, the duke 
was all kindness and condescension towards his young com- 
panion. He seemed, indeed, to cast himself entirely upon 
\¥ilton for support and assistance; and it speedily tiecame 
apparent that his suspicions also pointed in the direction of 
Sir John h'eiiwick, and the rash and violent men with whom 
he was engaged. 

“ 1 could explain myself on this subject,” said the duke, 
“to Tio one but you, my dear young friend, as you are the 
only ]K.Tsoii acejuainted with the fact of my having been at 
that unfortunate meeting, except, indeed, the people them- 
selves. ( )f course, 1 could not say a word upon the subject 
to Lord Hyerdale or J^ord Sherbrooke; hut in you 1 can 
confide, ami on your judgment and activity 1 rely entirely for 
the recovery of my ])oor girl.” 

“1 will do my best, my lord,” replied Wilton, “and trust 
I shall be successful. I'erbaps 1 may have more cause for 
anticijuitiiig a Ibrtunate result ilian even your grace, as I have 
means »)f instantly ascertaining Avlietber the persons to whom 
you iia\o alhid^'d have any share in this matter or not; means 
wliicli [ must beg leave to keep secret, but wliich 1 shall not 
iiiil to em|)loy at once.” 

“Oh! 1 was sure,” replied the duke. “ that if there was a 
man in England could do it, you would he the person, f 
know your activity and your courage too w'cll, not to lidve 
every coutidence in you.”" 

The coachman had received orders to drive (piick; and the 
hour ol nine was just striking <m the hell of an old clock at 
( Ijclse.'i when the carriage drove into the court-yard. Wilton 
sprang out after the duke; hut he did not enter the house. 

“ I will hut go to make some impiiries,” he said, ‘‘ami join 
your grace in half an hour. I may learn sonicthiug to-night, 

K 
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and under these circumstances it is rifi^ht to lose no time. I 
should be well pleased, however, to have a cloak, if one of 
your grace’s servants could bring me either a common riding 
cloak or a roqiiclaure. 

One was immediately procured; and, somewhat to the 
surprise and admiration of the duke, who was, as the reader 
may have perceived, one of those pco])le who are expressively 
denominated slow men^ he set oil* instantly to pursue his search, 
animated by feelings whicii had now accpiired even a deeper 
interest than ever, and h}^ hoj)cs of the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which he was placed proving the means of attaining 
an object well Avortli the exertion ol every energy and every 
thought. 

It was a fine frosty night, with the stars twinkling over- 
head, but no moon, so that his way amongst the narrow lanes 
which surrounded Beaufort House at that time, was not very 
easily found. As he walked on he heard a sharp n histle be- 
fore him, but it produced nothing, though he ])roposed to 
himself to stand upon the defensive, judging from one or two 
little signs and symptoms which he had seen, that the (ircen 
Dragon might protect under the shadow of its wings many 
persons of a far more tierce and dangerous dcscn])tion than it 
had itself proved, either as an adversary of »St. (ieorge, or as 
an inhabitant of the marshes near Waniley. 

lie walked on fast, and a glimmering light in the direction 
from which he had heard the sound proceed, at length led 
him to the hospitable door of the Green Dragon. One sign 
of hosf)itality, indeed, it wanted. It stood not ojien for the 
entrance of cA^ery one who souglit admission; and a ]>re- 
cantionary minute or two was suffered to pass before Wilton 
obtained one glance of the interior. 

At length, however, a small iron holt, Avhich prevented any 
impertinent intrusion into the penetralia of the (ireen Dragon, 
Avas drawn hack, and the lusty form of the landlord made its 
appearance in the passage, lie instantly recognised Wilton, 
whose person, indeed, Avas not very easily iorgotten; and 
laying his finger on the side of his nose, witli a look of much 
sagacity, he led Wilton into a little room which seemed to he 
his own peculiar abode. 

“The colonel is out, sir,” he said, as soon as the door was 
closed; “and there are things going on 1 do not jnuch like.” 

Wilton’s mind, full of the thought of Lady Laura, instantly 
connected the landlord’s Avords Avith the fact ol her (iisaf)pear- 
ance, hut refrained from asking any direct question regarding 
the lady. “Indeed, landlord!” he said, “1 am sorry to hear 
that. What has happened?” 

“Why, sir,” answered the landlord, “nothing particular; 
but only 1 wish the colonel was here, that is all. 1 do not 
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like to see tamperinj; with a gentleman’s friends. Yon under- 
stand, sir. I wish the colonel was here.” 

“But, landlord,” said Wilton, “can he not, be found? I 
wish he were liore, too, and if you know where he is, I might 
seek liiin. 1 have something important to say to liim.” 

“Bless you, sir!” replied the landlord, “he’s half way to 
llochcater by this time. He went well nigli two hours ago, 
and he is not a man to lose time by the way. You’ll not see 
him belbre to-morrow night, and then, nm 3 ^be, it will be too 
late. I’d tell you, sir, upon my life!” he continued, “if you 
could find him, for he bade me alw^ays do so; but you will 
not meet with him on this side of Gravesend till to-morrow 
iiiglit, when he will most likely be at the Nag’s Head in St. 
.lames’s Street about tlie present blessed hour. I’ve known 
him a long time now, sir, and I will say I never sa^v' such 
another gentleman on fhe iray^ though there is Air. Byerly 
and many others that are all very gentlemanlike ; but bless 
you, sir! they do it nothing like the colonel, so I do not wish 
liim to be wronged.” 

“ Of course not,” answered Wilton; “ but tell me, landlord, 
had he heard of this imlbrturiate business of the lad}'^ being 
carried off before he went?” 

“ Lord bless you ! no, sir,” reY>licd the man. “ I onl y heard 
of it Jiiyself an hour ago. But one of our people was talking 
with a waterman just above there, and he said that there was 
it covered barg(j, like a gentleman's barge, came down at a 
great rate, about six o’clock; and he vowed that he heard 
soinebod}^ moaning and crying in it; but likely lhat is not 
true, I'or he never said a word till after he heard of the duke’s 
young lady having been whipped np.” 

Wilton obtained easily the name and address of the irvater- 
inau. and finding tliat there Avas no chance whatever of gain- 
ing any further intelligence of Green, or any means of com- 
nuiuicating with him at an earlier period than the follow-ing 
niglit, he took his leave of the good host, and rose to depart, 
'ffie landlord, howTver, stopped him for a moment. 

“ Stay a bit, Master Brown,” lie said. “ You sec, I rather 
think there are one or two gentlemen in the lane, Avaitiug just 
to talk a word wn’th my good Lord reterborough, who is likely 
to })ass bjr; and as the colonel told me that you w'ere not just 
in that Avay of business yourself, you had better take the boy 
witb you.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Wilton, somewhat bitterlj'; “lam 
not exactly, as j^ou say, in that Avay of business m^^self. I am 
being taught to rob on a larger scale.” 

“ Ok, sir! ’ exclaimed tlie landlord, not jit all understanding 
Wilton’s allusions to his political pursuits, “ all these gentle- 
men keep the highwa^'^ a-liorscback too. This loot-padding 
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is only clone just for a bit of amusement, and because the 
colonel is out of the way. He would be very angry if he 
knew it. But I did not know you were upon the road at all, 
sir.” 

“Xo, no,” replied Wilton, smiling, “T was only joking, 
my good I'ricnd. The sort of^robbey-y I meant was aiding 
kings and ministers to rob arid eft^at each other.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” said the landlord, now entering into his 
meaning, and taking as a good joke what Wilton had really 
spoken in sadness; “ 3^011 should have called it iniching, sir; 
miching on a great fecalc. Well, that’s worse than t’other. 
Give me the King’s Highway, 1 say! only I’m too fat and 
pursy now.” 

This said, he went and called a little boy well trained in 
bearing foaming pots from place to place, who soon conducted 
Wilton liack in safety to the house of the duke, and then 
undertook to send up the waterman with all speed. By this 
time the messenger from the Earl of Byerdale had arrived; 
but although the good gentlemen called messengers, in those 
days (ixercised many of the functions ol‘ a Bow Street officer, 
and possessed all the keen and cunning sagacity of that two- 
legged race of ferrets, neither he nor Wilton could elicit any 
farther infonnation Iroin the waterman than that which had 
been already obtained. 

“ I think, sir, I think, your grace,” said the messenger, 
bowing low to the statesman’s secretary, and still lower to the 
duke, “I think that we must give the business up for to- 
night, for we shall make no more of it. To-morrow morning, 
as early as you please, Mr. Brown, I shall be ready to go 
down the river with jmu, and I think we had better have this 
young man’s boat, as he saw the barge which he thinks took 
the young lady away. Hark yc, my mark,” he coulinued, 
addressing the W’atermari, “jmu’ve seen tifty guineas, haven't 
youV” 

“ VVii}', never in my own hand, your honour,” replied the 
man, with a grin. ^ 

“Well, then, jmu’ll sec them in your hand, and your own 
monc}^ too, if by your information wc find out tliis young 
lad}*^; so go away now^, and try to discover any one of ^oisr 
comrades who know something of the matter, and come with 
a wljeri'v to the duke’s stairs to-morrow morpiug as soon as it 
is daylight.” 

“A^', ay, >ve’ll find her, sir, I’ll het something,” said the 
man; ami with this speech, the only coiisolatry one which 
had yet hoeii made by any of the party, he loll them. 

The messenger liaviug uow^ done all that he thought suffi- 
cient, retired comlbrtably to repose, shaking from his mind 
at once ail recollection of a* business in wdiich his heart took 
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HO part. Nothing on earth marks more distinctly that the 
spint or the soul, with all its fine sensibilities and qualities, 
both of suffering and acting, is of distinct being from the 
mere intellect, which is, in fact, but the soul’s prime minister, 
than the manner in which two people of equal powers of 
mind wnll act in circumstances where the welfare of a third 
person, dear to the one, and not dear to the other, is con- 
cerned. A sense of what is right, some accidental duty, or 
mere common philanthropy, may often cause the one to exert 
all his powers with the utmost activity to obtain the object in 
view ; but the moment that he has done all that seems pos- 
sible, the soul tells the mind to throw off the burden for the 
time ; and casting away all thought of the matter, he lays 
himself dowm comfortably to sleep and forgetfulness. The 
other, however, in whose bosom some more deep interest 
exists, pursues the object also by every means that can be 
suggested; but when all is done, and the mind is wearied, the 
soul does not suffer the intellect to repose, but, still engaged 
in the pursuit, calls the mind to labour with anxious thought, 
evc7i though that thought may be employed in vain. 

For some hours after the messenger was sound asleep, and 
had forgotten the whole transaction in the arms of slumber, 
Wilton sat conversing with the duke, and endeavouring to 
draw' from him even tne smallest particulars of all that had 
takeTi place during the last few days, w'ith tlie hope of dis- 
covering some probable cause for the event. The duke, how- 
ever, though disposed to be communicative towards Wilton 
on most subjects, show’^ed a shyness of approaching anything 
connected with tlic meeting in Lcadenliall Street. 

It was evident, indeed, that all his suspicions turned upon 
Sir John Fenwick, and he admitted that a violent quarrel 
had occurred after the meeting; but he showed so evident 
an inclination to avoid entering into the subject farther, that 
Wilton ill common delicacy could not press him. Finding 
it in vain to seek any more information in that quarter, 
Wilton at length retired to rest, but sleep came not near bis 
eyelids. He now lay revolving all that had occurred, endea- 
vouring to extract from the little that was really known some 
light, however faint, to lead to farther discover 3 \ In the 
darkness of the night, imagination, too, came in, and pictured 
a thousand vague but horrible probabilities regarding the fate 
of the beautiful girl, with whom he had so lately walked in 
sweet companionship, on the very terrace from which it ap- 
peared that she had been violently taken away. Fancy had 
wide range to roam, both in regard to the objects of those 
Avho had carried her off, to the place whither they had borne 
her, and to the probability of ever recovering her or not. But 
ikney stopped not there ; she suggested doubts to Wilton’s 
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mind as to the fact of her having been carried off at all. 
The terrible apprehension that she might, by some accident, 
^ve fallen into the river, returned upon him. The feet-niarks 
upon the gravel, he thought, might veiy naturally have been 
produced by the servants in their first search ; and it was not 
at all improbable that some one of them, thinking that his 
young mistress had fallen into the water, might have placed 
his foot upon the gunwale of the barge, to lean forward for a 
clearer view of the river under the terrace. 

As he thought of all these things, and tortured his heart 
with afiprehcnsioiis, the conviction came upon tlic mind of 
Wilton, that, notwithstanding every difference of station, and 
the utter hopelessness of* love in his case, Laura had become 
far, far dearcjr to him than any other being upon earth ; had 
produced in his bosom sensations such as he had never known 
before; sensations which were first discovered fully in that 
hour of pain and anxiety, and which, alas! promised hut an- 
guish and disappointment for the years to come. 

There was, nevertheless, something fascinating in the con- 
viction, which, once admitted, he would not willingly have 
parted with; and it gradually led his thoughts to what Lord 
Sherbrooke had told him concerning his own fate and family. 
Tliat information, indeed, brought him but little ]\()]>c in the 
present case, though we should speak falsely were we to assert 
that it brought him no hojie. Ilic gleam \vas faint, and doubt- 
ing that it would last, he tried voluntarily to exlinguish it in 
his own heart. He called to mind how many there were, 
whose families, engaged in the late troubles during the reigns 
of C^iarles and flames, had never been able to raise them- 
selves again, but had sunk into obscurity, and died in poverty 
and exile, lie recollected how many of them and of their 
children had been driven to betake themselves to the low(^st, 
and even the most criminal courses ; and he betliouglit him, 
that if he were the child of any of these, he might think him- 
self but too fortunate in having obtained an inferior station 
which gave him competence at least. The cloud might never 
be cleared away from his fate; and he recollected that if even 
it were so, there was but little, if any chance, of his obtaining, 
with every advantage, that which ho had learned to desire 
even without hope. 

He knew that the duke was a proud man ; proud of his 
family, proud of his wealth, proud of his daughter, proud of 
his rank, and that he had juaged it even a very great conde- 
scension to consent to a marriage between his daughter and 
the son of the Earl of Hyerdale, a nobleman of immenso 
wealth, vast influence, most ancient family, and one wh^f from 
his power in the counsels of his sovereign, might, in fact, be 
considered the prime minister of the day. Ho knew, I say^ 
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that the duke had considered his consent as a very great con- 
descension ; and lie had remarked that very night that Laura’s 
father, even in the midst of his grief and anxiety, had made 
the earl feel, hy his whole tone and manner, that in the opinion 
of the Duke of Gavcstoii there was a vast distinction between 
himself and the Earl of Byerdale^ What chance was there, 
then, he asked himself, fo/onc without any advantages, even 
wcr(? the happiest (jxplanation to be given to the mystery of 
his own early JiisloryV 

'fliiis ])assed the night, but before daylight on the follow- 
ing morning ho was up and dressed; and, accompanied by 
the messenger, he went down the river with two Avatermen; 
hoth of whom declared that they had seen the covered barge 
pass down at the very hour of Lady Laura’s disapfiearance, 
and had heard sounds as if Irom the voice of a person in 
distress. 

We shall not folloAv Wilton minutely on his search, as not 
a little ot‘ our tale remains to be told. Suilice it to say, that 
from Chei ea to Woolwich he made inquiries at every wharf 
and stairs, examined every boat in the least like that which 
had been seen, and s[)oke with every waterman whom he 
judged likely to give iiilbrinatiou ; but all in vain. At that 
tiriu; almost every nobleman and gentleman in London, as 
Avcll as all niorchants, Avho jiossesscd any ready means of access 
to the Thames, had each private stairs down to tlie river, 
w'ith his barge, wliich Avas neither more nor less than a large 
coA^'Tcd boat, someAvhat resembling a Venetian gondola, but 
mueli more roomy and condbrlable. 

Tims the inquiries of Wilton and the messenger occupied 
a considerable space of time, and the day Avas tar spent w Jicn 
they turned again at WoolAvich, and began to row np the 
stream. Wilton, on his part, tell inclined to land, and, hiring 
a horse, to ])roceed to the dnke’s house with greater rapidity; 
but the messenger shook his head, saying, “ No, no, sir: that 
Avoift do. AVe must go through the same work all over again 
up tlie river. There’s quite a different set of people at the 
water- side in the morning and in the evening. AVe are much 
mor(i likely to hear tidings this afternoon than we were in the 
early pro’t of the day.” 

AViltoii saw the justice of the man’s remark, and acquiesced 
readily. Jiut he did so only to procure for himself, as it 
turned out, a bitter and painful addition to the ap])rchcnsions 
which already tormented him. In passing London liridge, 
one of the licavy barges used in the conveyance of merchan- 
dise, was seen moored at a little distance below the bridge, and 
in the neighbourhood of the fall. A great iiumhcr of men 
were in her, rolling u]> various ropes and grappling irons, 
while a personage dressed as one of the city oUicers appeared 
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at their head. He was directing them at the moment to un* 
moor the barge, and bring her to one of the wharfs again; but 
the boatmen of Wilton’s boat, without any orders, imme- 
diately rowed up to the barge, and the messenger inquired 
what the officer and his comrades were about. 

The officer, who seemed to know him, replied at once, 
“ Why, Mr. Arden, we arc dragging here to see if we can get 
liold of the boat, or any of the bodies, that went down last 
night.” 

“Ay, Smith,” replied the messenger; “what boat was that? 
1 haven’t heard of it.” 

“Why, some stupid fools,” replied the officer, “dropping 
down the river in a barge about half-past eight, last mgiit, 
tried to shoot the arch at half tide, struck the pier, got broad- 
side on the fall, and of course capsized and went down. If it 
had been a wherry, the boat would have floated; but being a 
covered barge, and all the windows shut, she w’ent down in a 
minute, and there she sticks. But we can’t well tell where, 
though I sa\v the whole thing happen with ray own eyes.” 

“Hid you see wdio was in the barge?” demanded the mes- 
senger. 

“ I saw there wTre three men in her,” the officer replied, 
“ but I couldn’t see their faces or the colour of their clothes, 
for it W'as very dark; and if it had not been for the two groat 
lamjjs at the jew eller’s on the Imdge, I should not have seen 
so much as I did. We are going home now, for we have not 
light to see; but we got up one of the bodies, which had 
drifted down nearly half a mile on the Southwark side there.” 

“ Was it a man or a woman?” demanded Wilton, eagerly. 

“A man, sir,” replied the officer. “It turns out to be 
Jones, the waterman by Fulham.” 

Wilton did not speak for a moment, and the messenger was 
struck, and silent likewise. When they recovered a little, 
however, they explained to the officer brielly the object of 
their search upon the river, and he was easily induced to con- 
tinue dragging at the spot where he thoiiglit the boat had dis- 
appeared. lie w^as unsuccessful, however ; and, after lahouring 
f()r about half an hour, the total failure of liglit compelled 
them to desist w ithout any farther discovery. 

Wilton then landed with the nicsseiiger ; and wdth his brain 
feeling as if on lire, and a heart wTimg with grief, he rode 
back, as soon as horses could be procured, to c-arry the sad 
tidings which he had obtained to Laura’s father. 
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CnAPTER XX. 


A SPIRIT — though rather of a better kind than that which 
drags too many of our unfortunate countrymen into the 
abodes of wickedness and corruption, now called gin palaces, 
so liberally provided for them in the metropolis; abodes 
licensed and patronised by the government for the tempta- 
tion of the lower orders of the populace to commit and 
harden themselves in the great besetting vice of this country 
— a spirit, I say, of a better kind than this, drags me into a 
house of public entertainment, called the Nag’s Head, in St. 
James’s Street. 

The Nag’s Head, in St. James’s Street! ! 1 

Now, though nobody would be in the least surprised to 
have read or heard of the Nag’s Head in the borough, yet 
there is probably not a single reader who will see this collo- 
cation of the ‘Nag’s Head’ ^vith ‘St. James’s Street,’ without 
an exclamation, or at least a feeling of surprise, at it being pos- 
sible there should ever have been such a thing in St. James’s 
Street at all ; that is to say, not a nag’s head, cither horsically^ 
or liobbyhorsically speaking, but tavernistically ; lor be it 
known to all men, that the Kag's Head here mentioned was 
an inn or tavern actually in the very middle of the royal and 
iiishionablc street called St. James’s. 

One might write a whole chapter u})oii the variations and 
mutations of the names of inns, and inquire curiously whether 
their modification in various places and at various times de- 
pends merely upon fashion, or whether it is produced by sonic 
really existing but latent sym]>athy between peculiar names, 
as a]>plied to inns, and jiarticular circumstances, affecting 
localities, times, seasons, and national character. 

Having already touched upon this sulycct, how^ever, though 
wdth but a slight and allusive sentence or two, in reference 
to our friend the Green Dragon, and being at this moment 
pressed for time and room, wc shall say no more upon the 
subject here, but enter at once into the Nag’s Head, and lead 
the reader by the baud to the door of a certain large apart- 
ment, wdiich, at about half- past nine o’clock, on the night we 
have but just been speaking of, was w^ell nigh as lull as it 
could hold. 

The people w'hom it contained were of various descriptions, 
but most of them were gentlemanly men enough in their ap- 
pearance, and these were ranged round little tables, in parties 
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of five or six, or sometimes more. It cannot, indeed, be said 
that their occupations were particularly edifying. Dice, back- 
gammon-boards, and cards were spread on many of the tables ; 
punch smoked around with a ver^^ fragrant odour ; and what- 
ever might have been the nature of the conversation in general, 
the oaths and expletives, with wdiicb it was interlarded from 
time to time, spoke not very well for either the morality or 
the eloquence of our ancestors; for such, indeed, 1 must call 
these gentlemen, forming as they did part of the great ancestral 
body of a hundred and fifty years ago; though 1 devoutly 
hope and pray that none of my own immediate progenitors 
happened to be amongst the number there asseml)k;d. The 
smell of punch and other strong drink was, to the atmosphere 
of the i)lace, exactly what the dissolute find swaggering air of 
a great mimber of the persons assembled there Avas to the 
natural cxj)rcssion of the human countenance, 'fhe noise, 
too, was very great; so that the oar of a new comer required 
to be accustomed to it before he could hear anything that was 
taking place. 

Gradually, lioAvever, as habit reconciled the visitor to tike 
din, the oaths and objurgations, together witli the Avords 
‘ cheat, liar, knave,’ &c. &c. separated tlicmsclves from the 
rest of the conversation, and swaTu like a sort of scum iif)on 
the toj) of the buzz. Though all Avere met there (()r enjoy- 
ment too, it is Avorthy of remark, that many of* tlic counte- 
nances around bore strong marks of fierce and angry passions, 
disaiipointmeut, hatred, revenge; and many a flusJied cheek 
and flashing eye told the often-told talc, that in the ainiise- 
moTits which man deAiscs for himsell'he is almost aivvays sure 
to mingle a sutlicient quantity of vice to bring fortli a plenti- 
ful return of sorrow. 

While all this Avas proceeding in full current, the door, 
which opened with a Aveight and pulley, rattled and sijncaked 
as it Avas cast back, and our often-mentioned friend Green, or 
the colonel, as he Avas called, entered the room, (living a 
casual glance around him, he proceeded to the other end of 
the . saloon, where there was a small table vacant, and called 
in aloud hut slow voice for a pint of claret. AVliethcr this 
was his habit, or Avhether it was merely an accidental com- 
pliance Avith the taA^ern etiquette of taking soinethiiig in the 
house Avhich Ave visit, the claret Avas brought to him instantly, 
as if it had been ready prepared, together Aiith a large glass 
of the kind now called a tumbler, and a single biscuit. 

Green took no notice of any one in the room, for some 
minutes, but ate the biscuit and drank the claret in tAvo drafts 
of half a pint at a time. When this was done, he gazed 
round him gravely and thonghtfully ; after Avhich he walked 
up to one of the tables where some people Avere playing at 
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hazard, and spoke a word or two across it to the man who 
was holding the dicc-box. The man looked up with a trank 
smile, and lor hia only reply nodded his head, saying, “ In 
five niinutca, colonel.” 

Green then went on to the next table, and spoke in the same 
low voice to a person on the left-hand side, but the man looked 
down doggedly, shrugged his shoulders, and said, “1 can’t 
leave game now, colonel. If you had told me halt an 
hour ago, it might have been dilferent.” 

‘‘ Oh ! you are very busy in your game, are you?” said Green. 
“ And so I suppose arc you,” he added, turning to another 
who was sitting at tlie same table. 

That man also answered in the same tone; and Green, 
muttering to himself “Very well!” went on to two more tables 
at little distances Irom cacb other, from one of Avhich only, 
he received a nod in answer to what he said, with the words, 

Directly, colonel ; directl}^” 

lie was just going on to another, when the door again 
0]>cned, and a tall, graceful young man, apparmthj of one or 
two and twenty years of age, entered the room, and advanced 
towards tlie table wliich Green liad left vacant. His whole 
manner and ap[)earanee was totally different irom that of the 
persons by whom the room liad been previously tenanted, and 
a mini her of iii(| airing eyes were naturally turued towards him. 
Green looked him full in the face without taking the slightest 
notice ; nor did the stranger sho^v any sign of remarking him, 
except by hrushitig against him as ho passed, and then turn- 
ing roiuid and hogging his pardon, while at tlie same time he 
liiiil the finger of his right hand upon a diamond ring which 
he wore upon the little linger of the left. lie then advanced 
straight to tlie little table, as wc have said, and sat dowm, 
looking loivjirds a drawer who stood at the other end of the 
room, and saying, 

“ Bring me some claret.” 

At the same moment, Green advanced to the table, and 
bowing Ills bead with the air and grace of a distinguished 
genii Oman, said — 

“ 1 bi'g your pardon, air, for saying that this is my tabic ; 
but lli(?ro is ])oide.ctly room at it for ua both, and if you will 
permit me the honour, I w ill join you in your wine. Shall 
we say a bottle of good Burgundy, which will be better than 
cold olaret on this chilly niglit 

With all my heart !” replied Wilton Browm, for we need 
hardly tell the reader that it was he who had last entered the 
room at the Nag’s Head ; and Green, turning to the draw’cr, 
said, “ This gentleman and I will take a bottle of Burgundy. 
Let it be that which the landlord knows of.” ' 

. “ I understand, sir; I imderstaud,” replied the drawer; “ last 
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Monday night’s;” and Wilton and his companion were soon 
busily discussing their wine, and talking together, upon various 
indiihsrent things, in a voice which could be heard at the 
neighbouring tables. Green spoke with ease and grace, and 
had altogether so much the tone of a well-bred man of the 
world, that he might have passed for such in the liighest 
society in the realm. Wilton found the task a more difficult 
one, for his mind was eagerly bent upon other subjects. He 
laboured to y)lay his part to the best, however; and Green, 
laughing, showed him how to drink his wine out of goblets, 
as he called it; so that the matter was brought to a conclusion 
sooner than he had ventured to hope. 

As the bottle drew to its close, Green took an opportunity 
of saying, in a low voice, “ Gome with me when 1 go out.” 

Wilton answered in the same tone, “ Must you not make 
some excuse?” 

“ Oh ! 1 will show you rme ; I will show' you one !” exclaimed 
Green, aloud; “if yon have never seen one, I will show^ you 
one w’ithin five minutes from this time. 1 liave but to s])eak 
a word to some of my friends at these diiferent tables, and 
then you shall come wnth me.” 

This was heard all through the room ; and 'Wilton seeing 
that the excuse was already made, said no more, but, “ Very 
well ; I am ready when you like.” 

Green then rose, and wx'iit round to those to whom he had 
before spoken, addressing each of them again in the same 
order. 

“ 1 will meet you, Harry,” he said to tlie first, who had so 
readily made an affirmative answ^er, “in three quarters of an 
hour. Don’t he longer, my good fellow^, if you can help it. 
Master Williamson,” he added, when he came up to the other, 
speaking in as low a tone as possible, “1 think yon would 
have given up your game at cards, if you had known what 1 
had to tell you and Davis, there, opposite.’' 

There was something dark and meaning in Green’s look as 
he spoke, a knitting of the brows, a drawing together of the 
eyelids, and a tight shutting of the mouth between every three 
or four words, which made the man turn a little white. 

“ Why, what is the matter, colonel?” he said, in a much 
more civil tone than before. “ Cannot you tell me now?” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Green, in the same low tone, “ 1 can tell 
ypu now, if you like. It is no great matter: only that there 
are warrants out against you and Davis ; and against Ingram 
there at the other table, for robbing the Earl of l^eterborough 
last night in the Green Lane, behind Beaufort House. They 
have got hold of Jimmy Law, poor fellow! already, and he 
will be hanged to a certainty. It was discovered who you all 
were by Harry Brown, who was one of your party when you 
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went, without my knowledge, to do business between Graves- 
end and Rochester. He’s one of my Lord Peterborougli’s led^ 
captaws now, and was in the carriage with him, though you*" 
didn’t see liim to know him. He gave all your names, and 
they have sent dowm to the Green Dragon after you, and have 
also people on the Rochester road. I'ell Davis, and I will tell 
Ingram ; for it is better you should all get out of the way for 
awhile.” 

11iis Avas said in so low a tone, that none of those around 
could hear distinctly ; but the worthy gentleman to whom the 
words were addressed did not seem near so cautious as the 
colonel ; for, after Jiaving suffered his eyes and his mouth to 
expand gracliially with a look of increasing horror at every 
word, he started up from the talde as (xi-een concluded, ex- 
claiming, “Ry !” and dashed the cards down upon the 

board before liini, scattering one half of them over the floor. 

Green gave him one momentary look of sovereign contempt, 
and then proceeded to the opposite table, where he told the 
same story to the personage named Ingram, whose, attention 
had been called by the vehement excitement of his comrade. 
The elfcet now produced seemed fully as deep, though not 
quite so demonstrative; for Master Ingram sat in profound 
silence at the table for at least five minutes, with his face as- 
suming various hues of purple and green, as he revolved the 
matter in his own mind. 

It is probable, that very seldom any three men, except three 
sailors, have ever thought so much of a rope at the same mo- 
ment; and before Green could fiiiisli his tour round the room 
and rejoin Wilton, those to whom he had spoken were all 
hastening np St. James’s Street as fast as tliey could go. 
Green returned to the talde where he had been seated, called 
the drawer to receive the money for the Burgundy, and* then 
boAving bis head to Wilton, with somewhat of a stiff* air, he 
said, “Now^, sir, if you please, 1 am ready to show you the 
way; and as I have not inneb time ” 

“I am (jiiite rea(l 3 %” replied Wilton; and turning to the 
door, he and Green left the lionse together, while those who 
remained behind, immediately they were gone, gathered into 
two or three little knots, discussing the scene which had Just 
taken place. 

In the mean time, flrecn led AVilton into St. James's Square, 
tlie centre of which was not at that time enclosed, as now, by 
iron railings; and walking to and fro there, be demanded, 
eagerly what was the matter, and heard with surprise all that 
his young companion had to tell him of the sudden disaj»pcar- 
ance oI‘ the duke’s daughter, of which he had previously re- 
ceived no inteiligcucc. 

AVe need not recapitulate the whole of AA'ilton’s account to 
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the reader; but will only add to that which is already knowD^ 
one fact of some importance %vith which the young gentleman 
concluded the detail of his inquiries diuing that very day. 

“When I arrived at Beaufort House,” he said, “fully and 
painfully impressed with the notion that this poor young lady 
was drowned, I was met by the duke at the very door of his 
library w’ith a letter in his hand. His eyes were lull of tears 
of joy, for the news of a boat having been lost, had by this 
time reached him; and the letter, which was dated from a 
distant part of the country, informed him of his daughter’s 
safety, in these words : — 

Lady Laura Gavcstoii will bo reatorod to Beaufort House as soon as her father 
can make up his mind to behave with spirit and patriotism, and follow out the 
only plans which can save his country. This must l)c done !)y hclioris, not by 
words; but a positive cngagcmcitt under his hand will be considered siidicieDt 
in the mean time she remains a hostage fur liis good faith. 

At the bottom was written, in a hand which he says is that 
of Lady Laura herself — 

My dear father, I am well ; but this is all they will let me write. 

“Whence was it dated?” demanded Green sharply. 

“Newbury,” replied Wilton; “and the letter was brought 
by a person who sjiokc with a foreign accent.” 

“This is strange!” said Green: “1 should think it was some 
of that troop of^ — I know not well whether to call them villains 
or madmen. I should think some of them had done this, were 
it not that 1 had seen them all — 1 may say a// the principal 
ones — last night, and they certainly had not a woman with 
them then.” 

“'fhe duke's susjiicions turn principally upon Sir John 
Fenwick,” said Wilton. 

“ It could not well he him,” replied Green : “ he was there, 
and none but men with him. It is very strange ! .1 wish I 

could see that letter. Perhaps 1 might recognise the hand.” 

“That is evidently feigned,” answered VVilton; “and I 
should think tJie date of Newbury must he false, too.” 

“To be sure, to be sure!” replied Green; “the exact re- 
verse most likely. They must have taken her tow:: !*ds the 
sea, not inland. New'bury! More Jikt^ly towards Rochester 
or Sheerncss; j'ct I can’t think there was any woman there. 
Yet stay a minute, Wilton,” lie continued; “stay a minute. 

I expect tidings to-night from the very house at which 1 met 
them last night. There is a chance, a hare chance, of there 
being something on this matter in the letters; it is worth while 
to see, however. AVhcrc can I find you in ten minutes from 
this time? I saw the boy waiting near the palace when we 
came 3ut.” 
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I will go into the Earl of Sunbury’s, on that side of the 
square,” replied Wilton, ‘‘where you see the two lights. 
There is nobody in it hut the old housekeeper, but she knows 
me and will admit me.” 

“She knows me, too,” replied Green, drily; “and I will 
join you there in ten minutes with any intelligence 1 may 
gain.” 

Green left liini at once, with that peculiar sharpness and 
rapidity of movement which Wilton had ahvays remarked in 
him Ironi their first meeting. The young gentleman, on his 
part, went over to the house of the Earl of Sunbury, and tell- 
ing the old lionsek(Kjper, and the girl who opened the door to 
him, tliat a gentleman would soon be there to speak with him 
on business, he went up to the saloon, and as soon as he was 
alone, raised the light that was left with him, to gaze upon the 
picture wiiicli we have mentioned more than once, and to com- 
pare it by the aid of memory with the lady whom he had seen 
blit a few days before, liie likeness w^as very strong, the 
height >vas the same, tlie features, examined strictly one by 
one, ])resented exactly the same lines. The complexion, in- 
deed, in the ])icture, was more brilliant; and it was that, per- 
haps, as w ell as a certain roundness, wiiicb marked a dilference 
of age; but then the expression was precisely the same — a 
dojitli, a tenderness, even approaching to melancholy — in the 
picture, as in her whom he had seen; and though he gazed, 
and wondered, and wearied imagination for probabilities, he 
found none, but could only end by believing that, in the facts 
connected with that picture, lay the mystery of his fate, and 
of the link betivcen him and the Earl of Sunbury. 

lie was still gazing, when Green w’as ushered into the room, 
and setting downi the light, Wilton turned to meet liim. 
There was a dark and heavy frowm upon tlic countenance of 
him w hom we have so oltcn heard called the colonel, as he 
entered: an expression of bitterness hiingled with sadness; 
l)ut, nevertheless, he took up the light, and w^alking up to the 
picture, gazed upon it lor a minute or two, as Wilton had 
done. 

“ It is wonderfully like,” he said, after pausing for a moment 
or tw-o: ‘‘how heautilul she was! llow’cver, 1 have no time 
to tliink ol‘ such things now. I have here tidings lor you; 
Wilton. I know not yet rightly what they are, lor I caught 
hut a glance of them, and Iiad other things to think of hitter 
enough, and requiring instant attention. Here; let us look 
wdiat this epistle says.” 

Setting dow^n the lamp upon the table, he opened the letter 
and heltl it to the light, reading it attentively, while Wilton, 
who stood beside him, did the same. It was wTitteii iii fine 
small hand, and in French ; but the page at w^hich Green had 
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Opened the sheet, after a few words connected with a sentence 
that had gone before, went on as follows: — 

1 should not have sent this till vro were safe across, but that circumstances 
have Induced us to delay our departure ; and you would scarcely think that it is 
I who have urged Caroline to remain for yet a little while; I, who some days ago 
was so fearful of remaining, so anxious to depart. Nor is it solely an inclination 
to linger near that dear boy, although I own the sight of him has been to me like 
the foretaste of a new existence. Bless 1 im for me, my friend— bless him for 
me ! But 1 found that the dear wild girl who is with me, had neither ceased to 
love, nor ceased entirely to hope. In the last letter she received, mingled with 
reproaches for coming hither, there was every now and then a burst uf tenderness 
and aifection w'hich made her trust, and me almost believe, that all good and 
honourable fooling is not extinct. She thinks that if she could see him, the better 
angel might gain the dominion, and I have not only counselled her to remain yet 
a little while, but also even to go to London, should it be required. While we 
were talking over all these things, (the letter proceeded,) just after you were gone, 
wc heard a fresh arrival at tliis house, and, as I thought, a woman’s voice speak- 
ing in tones of remonstrance and complaint. I have this morning learned who 
it is, and now write in great haste to ask you if these things ant right in any 
cause, or if you can have anything to do with it? 1 will not believe it, Lennard ; 

1 will not Iwlicve it. Bash as you have beeii in choosing your own fate, hasty 
as you have lK*e« in all things connected with yourself, you would not, I am sure, 
countenance a thing that is cruel as well as criminal. 

Green laiij^licd bitterly. “ I am forced,” he said, “to bear 
much that 1 would not countenance. But look here: she 
goes on to say that it is the daughter of the duke. ‘ Young, 
and hcautiihf, and gentle,’ she says ; that matches well, docs 
it not, Wilton, haV — 

Who has been torn from her father, the Duke of Cavesion, in this daring and 
shameful manner, and hrouglit hitiier by w'ater, with the intention, as I believe, 
of sending her over to h'rance in the ship that wc have hired. 1 have seen her 
twice, and spoken with her for some time, and I beseech you, if it be possible, 
find means of setting lier free. 

Ay, but how may that be?” continued Green. “If they 
have got her, and risk their necks to have her, they will take 
care to keep her sure. They have men enough for that 
purpose, and they have taken care to render me nearl}^ 
powerless.” 

“I shovdd have thought,” replied Wilton, whose joy at the 
discovery of where Laura really was, h;ui instantly hlown up 
the flame of hope so brightly, that objects distant am) ditUciiJt 
to be reached seemed by that light to he close at liand. “1 
should have thought, from what 1 have seen and what 1 sus- 
pect, that you could have commanded a sufficient force at any 
mement to set all opposition at defiance, especially when ^ oii 
were engaged in a lawTul and generous cause.” 

“1 should have thought so, too,” replied Green, “two days 
ago. But times have changed, AViltou, times have changed, 
and like the wind of a tropical climate, turned round in a 
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single moment. On my sonl!”lie continued, vehemently, “one 
would think that men were absolutely insane. Here a set of 
people, whose lives are all in my own hand, dare to tamper 
with ray friends and comrades; to bribe them, to hire them 
away from me ; ay, and to do it so oi>enly that I cannot fail to 
sec it, and that too, at the very moment Avhen they know that 
I hate and abhor their proceedings, and when they have just 
reason to suppose that I will take means to frustrate their 
base and cowardly designs, and only wijLVcr between the i)ro- 
priety of doing so, and the wish not to give them over to the 
death they well deserve.” 

“ If they have so acted,” reidied Wilton, “ if they have 
shown such base ingratitude towards you, as well as designs 
dangerous to the country — ^for I will not affect to doubt or 
misunderstand you — why not boldly, and at once, give them 
up to justice? Understand me, I wish to hear nothing more 
of these men. 1 ^vish to be x>crfectly ignorant of their wliole 
proceedings. I wish to have no information whatsoever, cx- 
cciH my own sus])icioiis, for if I had, I should feel myself 
bound immediately^ to cause their arrest. Hut from what you 
have said in rcgfird to Sir John Fenwick; from what tlie duke 
has said on various occasions ; and from what 1 myself have 
remarked, I am strongly inclined to believe that there are 
matters going on which can but end in ruin to those engaged 
in them, if not in all the horrors of a civil war,” 

“ That 1 should not mind; that I should not mind!” cried 
Green; “ let us have a civil war; let every man lay his hand 
111)011 his sword and betake him to his standard. That is the 
true, the right, the only right way, to get rid of a usurper. It 
has been with the very view of that civil war you talk of, that 
I have banished myself* from the station in which I was born, 
that I have walked by night instead of by day, and that 1 have 
kept in constant preparation, throughout the whole of the 
south of England, the seeds, as it were, of a future army. 
And now what have they done? Not only trusted the com- 
mand of all things to others, but given that command to men 
who Avould do, by the basest and most dastardly means, that 
which 1 would do by open force and bold exertion ; men who 
have mixed up criiiies of the blackest die Avitli the noblest 
aspirations that ever led on men of honour to the greatest 
deeds; who have soiled and sullied, disgraced and degraded, 
the cause for Avhich I have shed my blood, mined my fortune, 
and seen all the fair things of lil’e pass away like a dream, liy 
heavens! I could cry as if I were a girl or a baby,” and he 
dashed away a tear from his eye which he could not restrain ; 
“ and now,” he continued, “and noAv if I do not prevent them 
they will put a damning seal to all tlicir follies and crimes, 
which will render that holy and noble cause horrible in the 

X. 
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eyes of all men; which will brand it for ever with infamy and 
shame, and leave it blighted and loathsome, so that men will 
shrink from the very thought thereof.” 

“But why not prevent them?” cried Wilton; “ wiiy not 
give up such traitors and villains to justice at once?” 

“Why not?” asked Green; “because there are men 
amongst them w^ho have fought side by side with me in the 
day of battle; because there are some foolish when others 
are wicked; because that there are many who abhor their acts 
as much as I do, but who would be implicated in tlic conse- 
quences of their crimes. These are all strong reasons, Wil- 
ton; powerful, mighty reasons; and I find now, alas! I find 
now, most bitterly, that he who seeks even the best ends in 
dark and tortuous ways, is sure, sooner or later, to involve 
himself in circumstances Avhere he can neither act nor refuse 
to act, neither speak nor be silent, without a crime, a danger 
and a punishment. In that situation I have placed myself; 
and I tell you that even now, since I have entered this room, 
I have determined to call upon my owm head those dangers, 
if not that fate, which the mistake I have committed well de- 
serves. I will frustrate these men’s designs. They shall 
not commit the act they purpose. But yet I will betray no 
man; I will give no man up to death. ^J'hcy shall not wring it 
from me; but they shall be suiiiciently wanied.—Nt)w, how- 
ever, let us leave all this, and only inquire how this girl can 
be saved from their hands. You, Wilton, must be the })cr- 
son to rescue her, for I feel sure that your fate and hers are 
bound up together. I feel sure, too,” he added wnth a faint 
smile, “ that she would rather it were your hand saved her 
than that of any one else. I have seen you together more 
than once, remember. But how it is to be done, is the ques- 
tion. My time must be given to other things, for from tidings 
I have received not a moment is to be lost, 'fhey have taken 
such means that I find there are only two whom 1 can trust 
out of the very many w ho were with me near London. 1 
have no time to send either into Dorsetshire or Sussex, and 
the people there may have been tampered with also. Besides, 
as we cannot call in the power of the law upon our side, it 
would need a number to effect our puqiosc.” 

“ But I will call in the ])ower of the law,” replied Wilton. 
“ I have a messenger with the Secretary of State’s w^arrant 
at my command ; and wherever this j)lacc may be, I can in a 
moment raise such a force in the neighbourhood as will enable 
me to rescue her, and capture those who have committed so 
daring an outrage. 

“ Ay, but that is what must not be, Wilton,” replied Green. 

"J’hcre is not one of those ujen whom you would capture 
whose head would be worth tcu days’ purchase, were lie 
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within the walls of Newgate or the Tower. No, no I to that 
I cannot consent. Her Ireedoin must be etlected somehow, 
but their liberty not lost. I must think over it tliis night. 
Wierc can 1 tind you to-inoiTow morning early?” 

‘‘At my own lodgings,” replied Wilton, “not four streets 
off ” 

“No, no,” interrupted Green; “I never enter London in the 
day. 1 might risk much by doing so, and must not do it ex- 
cept in case of great need.” 

“Then let it be at Beaufort House,” replied Wilton: “I 
sleep there to-night. But why should we not settle and de- 
termine tlie whole at once? Tell me but where is tliis place 
to which they have taken Lad}' Laura, and I will undertake 
to rescue her.” 

“You alone, Wilton?” said Green. 

“Aided by none but the messenger,” replied AVilton: 
“ armed with tlie force of the law', 1 fear not whom 1 cn- 
coimtcr.” 

“Armed with the force of love!” answered Green, aflei* 
looking at him for a. moment Avith e 3 ’es in which affection and 
admiration w^cre cquall}’^ evident. “ You Avant not tlie spirit 
of your race ; and it will curry you through. If you will 
promise me to take none but the messenger with you, you 
shall have some one to guide you to the house, and to aid you 
oil my part. I need not tell you Avhat you have to do. i)e- 
inaud the J’ouiig lady’s liberty simply and straightforwardly; 
say to all those wJu) oppose you, that the task ol‘ investigating 
Avhat have been the causes, and Aviio the pcrjietrators of (lie 
outrage committed, must fall upon the duke; that you liave 
no authority to meddle witli that part of the business. Say 
this, 1 repeat, and I doubt not that you Avill be fully successrui. 
They dare not, 1 am sure they dare not, resist you, if you do 
not attem])t to arrest any of their own number.” 

“ 1 jiromise you most faithfully,” re])lied Wilton, “ to net; 
as A'ou have said. I will go with the messenger and the per- 
son you send only. JUit where am 1 to meet this person:’ 
AVhen, and how, and wiiere, am I to find the house?” 

“ You would find it with difficulty,” replied Green; “ for 
it lies far off from tlie highroad, not many miles from Ro- 
chester; and tlie lanes and Avoods about it are not arraugeri 
for the imrpose of makin*' it easily discovered. You must 
not, therefore, attempt to find your Avaj' alone. However, set 
out early to-morroAv AAith strong fresh horses, and ride on hi! 
you come to the village of High llalstow. Should a’ou reach 
that jilace before nightfall, remain there till it turns dusk. 
As it begins to become gray, ride out again, taking the wua' 
tOAA'ards CoAvlcy Castle. As you go along that road, you av ill 
find some one to show you the Avay. He will ask you AAhat 
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colour you are of. Answer him ‘Brown,’ but that ‘Green’ 
will do as 'well. I would be there myself if I could ; but that, 
I tear, cannot be. Let me hear of you and of your success, 
however: though I will not doubt your success; and now, 
are you going back to Beaufort House? If so, I will bear you 
company on the way.” 

A\’ilton replied in the affirmative, and they accordingly left 
the house of the Earl of Sunbury. Wilton, however, had to 
procure his horse ; and Green also was delayed, for a moment, 
by the same ])iece of business. When all was prepared, he 
seemed to hesitate and pause betbre he mo\inted; and while 
he yet remained speaking, with his foot in the stirrup, a boy 
ran up, saying, “ I have just been down, sir, and seen him 
go in.” 

Green gave liim a note which he had held in Ins hand during 
the whole conversation at Lord Sunbury’s, saying, “ Take him 
that note. Toll the servant to deliver it immediately. 11* 
Lord Sherbrooke asks who sent it, tell him it was the gentle- 
man who wrote it, and who hopes to meet him at the appointed 
phice.” "J'he boy ran off uitli the note as last as he could go, 
and Wilton and his compauioii turned their horses’ heads to- 
wards Chelsea. 

What ho had heard certainly did surprise Wilton a good 
deal; and he did not scrn])le to say, “You seem acquainted 
with every one, I think, and to have an acquaintance with 
inanv of wdiom I did not know you had the slightest know- 
ledge.” 

“ It is so,” answered Green, in a grave and thoughtful tone, 
“ and yet nothing wonderful. It is with a man like me as 
with nature,” he added, with a smile; “ we both work secretly. 
Things seem extraordinary, strange, almost miraculous, when 
beheld only in their results, but when looked at near, they 
arc found to be brouglit about by the simplest of all possible 
means. You, having lived but little in the world, and not 
being one half my age, yet know thousands of people in the 
highest ranks of life that 1 do not know, though 1 have mingled 
witli that rank ten times as much as you have done : and I 
know many whom you would think the last to hold acquain- 
tance with me in these changed times. You could go into 
any thronged assembly, a theatre, a ball-room, a house of 
jnirliameiit, and point me out, by hundreds, people with whose 
persons I am utterly unacquainted, and these would be the 
greatest men of the day. But I could lay my finger upon this 
wily statesman, or that great warrior, or the other stern 
]diilosoj)her, and could tell you secrets of those men’s bosoms 
Avliich would astonish you to hear, and make them shrink 
into the ground; and yet there would be no magic in all 
tiiis.” 
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Wilton (lid not answer him in the same moralizing strain, 
but strove to obtain some farther information in regard to his 
proceedings proposed for the following day. But neither upon 
that, nor upon the subject of the note to Lord Sherbrooke, 
Would Green speak another word, till, on arriving at the gates 
»f Beaufort House, he said — 

“ lienicmber High llalstowl” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

It Avas Tilglit, and the large assembly of persons Avho had 
tliroiigcd tin* palace at Kensington during the day had taken 
their departure. Silence bad returned after tlte noise and 
bustle of the sunshine had subsided; scarcely a sound Avas 
heard tbrougiiout the Avhole building, except the ])orter snor- 
ing in llie ball. The king himself had taken his frugal sup- 
})er, and was sitting alone in Jiis cabinet Avith merely a ])age 
at the tloor; liis courtiers were scattered in tlicir diiferent 
aparti\ieuts; and his iiniiicdiate attendants Avcrc Avaiting in the 
distant cliiunhcrs Avlierc he slept, lor the hour of his retiring 
to rest. 

Such had been the state of things for some little time, Avhen 
the great boll rang, and the jiorter started iij) to ()j)en the 
door. A goiitleiiian on horscba(!k appeared Avithoiit, accom- 
panied by tAvo others, apparently servants ; and the princi])al 
personage deniaiidcd, in a tone of authority, “ Is tlie JOarl of 
Portland in tlic palace V” 

Tlio porter, though not avcII pleased to be roused, replied, 
\ntli every sort of delcrencc to the air and manner of the 
visitor, saying that the earl Avas in the palace, but he believed 
Avas unwell. 

‘‘I am afraid I must disturb him,” said the stranger. ‘’My 
business is of too much importance to his lordship to wait till 
to-morrow morning.” 

Tlie ])orter then gave the speaker another look : the dress, 
the demeanour, the liorscs, the attendants, were all such as 
(commanded res])cct, although he did not recollect the stranger’s 
thee. '' Well, sir,” he said, “if you AAuli come in, I will haAc 
his lordship informed.” 

The stranger nodded his licad, and turning to his folloAvers, 
hade them take aAvay the horses. “ I Avill Avalk back,” he 
said, and then following the porter, entered the palace. 

The janitor led him onward through some large folding 
doors to a room Avherc two or three servants Avere sitting, 
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into whose hands he delivered him, bidding one of them con- 
duct him to the page in waiting. This was speedily done; 
and the j)age, on being informed of the stranger’s desire, 
again exaiiiincd him somewhat curiously, and asked his name. 

‘‘That matters not,” replied the stranger. “Tell him 
merely that it is a gentleman to whom he rendered great 
scM’vicc many years ago, and who has now important intelli- 
gence to give him.” 

“T fear, sir,” replied the page, “tliat my Lord Portland 
would not like to be disturbed without some clearer informa- 
tion tluaii that.” 

“Do as you are ordered, sir,” replied the gentleman, in a 
tone of stern autliority, whicli seemed not a iitiio to surprise 
bis bearer. “ Tell Lord Portland it is a gentleman whose life 
be saved at the battle of the Boyne.” 

The |/age retired with the air of one who wonltl fain have 
been sullen if be had dared; ami the stranger remained 
standing n ith his hand upon the table in the middle of the 
room, the doors closed round him on all sides, and no one ap- 
parently near. 

Ilis first thought was one not often indulged in that place, 
though by no means an unnatural one. it was a thought, for 
njcrcly expressing which, not less than twelve peojde were 
oiuMi committed to a severe and lengthened iiirprisonment by 
a king of France. “ Tlow easy would it now be,” the stranger 
said mentally, “to kill a king, were one so minded! Now, 
God forbid!” lie added, “that even the attempt of such an act 
should ever stain our loyalty to our legitimate sovereign! 
Those Homans, tliose splendid hut most barbarous ol’ bar- 
barians, were certainly the greatest cheats of their own under- 
staudings that ever lived. There was scarcely a crime, a vice, 
or a folly upon earth, that they did not hug to their hearts, 
when they hail once gilded it with a jiJoriims name.” 

As he thus paused, moralizing, he laid down his hat upon 
the table, and brushing hack liis gray hair jh)m Ids bro'.v, 
pressed In's hand upon his ibrehcad as it his head aelieil, and 
then dro|)ping it again, mused for several minutes Aviib his 
eyes fixed upon the lloor. lie was only roused from tliis deep 
fit ol‘ tlionght by the door opening suddenly. A gentleman 
rather below the middle height, with strong marked features, 
and a keen hut steadfast eye, entered the room with a paper 
in his hand. His eyes were fixed upon tlie ground as he came 
in, and he walked with a firm hut somewhat heavy step, as if 
his limbs did not move very easily, though he was by no 
means a man far advanced in life. 

The straiiger gazed at him for a moment with a look of 
inquiry, and then advanced immediately towards him, bow- 
ing wath a stately air, and swing, “ My Lord of Portland, 
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BUice I last saw you, you arc somewhat changed, but per- 
haps not so much as I am, and therefore I may have to recall 
myself to your remembrance; especially as those who confer 
a bcnclit in a moment of haste and tumult, arc more likely to 
forget the person they obliged, than that person to forget his 
bcncfictor.” 

lie s|)oke in French, as it was generally knownri that Lord 
PortUiiul was unwilling to speak English, though he under- 
stood it. 

'I'hc other heard him out in perfect silence, and without the 
slightest change of countenance; but looked him in the face 
attentively, as if endeavouring to recollect his features. 

“ 1 have seen you somewhere before,” he said, at length, 
“ but where I really do not know. It must have been a long 
time ago. Fray what do you want?” 

“ It is a long time ago, my lord,” replied the visitor, “ and 
the ])hice where we met is far distant. It was uj)on tlie banks 
of the IJoyne, just when the battle was over.” 

“ Oh ! 1 think T remember now,” replied the other: “ did I 
not come up just as one of our jMiople had got his knee upon 
your throat, and was going to lire his ]>istol into your head, 
because you would ask no quarter, wdiile another was Avreuch- 
ing your broken SAVord out of your luuid?” 

“ You did,” answered the stranger, “you did: you saved 
my life; and Avhen 1 jumped up and got to a horse, you Avould 
not let them fire alter me. It Avas not to be forgotten, my 
lord; but 

At tliat moment the door was again throAvn open, and the 
page re-entered the room, speaking in a somcAvhat harsh and 
antlioritatiA'c tone as he came in, so as to cut across Avhat the 

stranger aviis about to say, Avith My Lord of Portland ;” 

blit the gentleman who bad entered just before waved his 
hand, saying, in a stern voice, “Leave the room! and wait 
Avithout.” 

I'lie man obeyed immediately, and the other, turning to the 
A isitor, added, “ 1 am at this mo.aeiit not very well, and ex- 
tremely busy, even pressed lor a :noment, so that I must leave 
you just now. If yon Avill sit dov. n and write Avhat you Avish, 
it shall liave favourable attention, or if you w'ould rather say 
it, aud exjilain it more fully by Avord of mouth, I Avill send an 
intimate friend of nunc* to you, to Avhoni you can tell Avhat you 
think proper. I Avill hear what it is, and give every atten- 
tion to it; .but at this moment it is impossible lor me to remain. 
These papers in my liand require instant rcfply, and I Avas 
seeking for some one to answer them w’^hen I came here.” 

“ What I have to say,” ansAvered the stranger, “requires 
also instant attention ; that is to say, it must be told to your 
lordship before to-morrow morning, and I avUI therefore, if 
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you will permit me, remain here till you are ready to hear, 
when once told to you, the burden of it will be off my 
shoulders.” 

“ I could have wished to have gone to bed,” replied the 
other, with a faint smile, “ without any lartlicr burden upon 
mine. But if it so please you to wait, do it; but 1 fear I shall 
be long.” 

The visitor, however, signified his accpucscence by bowing 
his head ; and the other left him without saying anything 
more. 

“ Somewhat of the insolence of office !” he said to himself, 
as his acquaintance quitted the room; “ how’cvcr, I must not 
forget the obligation;” and seating hirpself*, lie fell into deep 
thought, wdiich seemed of a painful kSSd-;' for the nnflscles of 
his lace moved wdth the emotions of his mind, and one or 
two half-uttered words escaped ‘him. ‘At length he seemed 
weary of liis own tliouglits, and turning round as if to look 
for some occupation for his thoughts, he said, “ It matters 
not!” 

There w ere no books in the room, nor any pictures ; there 
was nothing that could attract the eye or amuse the mind, 
except the beautiful Ibrms of some of the gilded ]>{inel-frames, 
and the sjiots of the carpet beneath his ieet. I’he visitor 
began to grow weary, and to think that Lord Portland was 
very long in returning. 

At length, however, when he had been there about half an 
hour, a somewhat younger man entered, splendidly dressed 
according to the costume of the day, and advancing directly 
tow^ards the stranger, he said in very good English — 

“ My name is Kejqicl, sir, and I am directed to say that 
Lord Portland will really be hardly able to see you to-iiiglit, 
as he is anything but w’ell; but as it w ould 'appear that what 
you have to say is important, 1 wish to know whether it is 
important to the king or to the earl himself If to the 
latter, the earl will see you at two o’clock to-morrow; if to 
the king, 1 am directed to request that you would communi- 
cate it to me, hy whom it shall be most faithfully reported, 
both to Lord Portland and to the king himself” 

“ Sir,” replied the stranger, “ the motive of my coming is 
on no private business. It is on business of importance to the 
state generally : of the very utmost inijiortanCe. I had wished 
to communicate it to Lord Portland, because that gentleman 
once [icrforraed an act of great kindness and generositj^ to- 
w’ards me, and I wished to giA C him the means of rendering 
a great service to his master.” 

“The king and Lord Portland are both indebted to you, 
sir,” replied Keppcl, better known as the Earl of Albemarle, 
with a grave smile; “but in those circiuustances, as the 
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greatest favour to all parties, you will be pleased to commu- 
nicate anything you have to say to me. From your whole 
tone and demeanour, I am perfectly sure that what you have 
to say is none of the unimportant things with which we are 
too olleri troubled here ; and I may therefore confidently add, 
that, alter you have given me aknowrlcdge of the business, 
cither tlie king or Lord Portland, as you may think fit, will 
see you to-morrow.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the visitor, “I have no right to stand 
on ceremony, especiall}^ at such a moment as this. AVliat I 
have to say would have been much more easily said to J^ord 
Portland himself, as he knows under what circumstances we 
met, knows ])robably who I am, and would make allowances 
for iny pccidiar views. Yon maj^ think it next to high trea- 
son for me to call that j)crsonagc, who was not long ago 
William, Ihince of Orange, by any other name than King of 
England ” 

“ Oh no! oh no!” said Keppel, wdth a smile; “ names are 
but names, mj^ good sir ; and in this boisterous land of Eng- 
land we are accustomed to see things stripped of all ornaments. 
The difficulty you mention is easily obviated, by calling him of 
whom you just Jiave spoken, ‘ The High Personage.*" 

“ Karnes, indeed, arc nothing,” said the other with a smile. 
“What 1 have got to say, sir, is this, that I have undoubted 
reason to know that the life of the high personage we refer to 
is in hourly danger; that there arc persons in this realm who 
have not only designed to kill him, but have laid with skill 
and accuruc}’^ their schemes for effecting that purpose. 1 
have heard that he is very apt — ^for 1 have nc\ er seen the 
royal limit — to go out to the chase nearly alone, or rather, I 
should say, very slightly attended ; and 1 came to tell I.ord 
Portland that if this were continaed, that higli )»crsonage’s 
life could not bo counted on from day to day. Let him be 
well guarded; let there be alwa^^s some one near him as he 
rides ; and, as far as possible, let some of his guards be ready 
tof^scort him home on his return.” 

“Your information,” said Keppel, “is certainly very im- 
l^ortant, and the precaution you recommend wise and judi- 
cious ; but yet T fear you must give us some more informa- 
tion to render it at all efficient. 1 say this, not at all from 
doubting yon, but because we have had, especially of late, so 
many false rejiorts of plots which never existed, that the king 
has become careless and somewhat rash. Nor would it be 
])ossil)le for either Lord Portland or myself to persuade him 
to take any precautions unless wc had some more definite in- 
formation. If you know that such a plot really exists, you 
must also know the names of those who laid it.” 

“But those names I will never give up,” replied the other. 
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“It is quite sufficient for me, sir, to satisfy my own heart and 
my own conscience, that I have given a Ml and timely warn- 
ing of what is likely to ensue. It matters not to me whether 
that warning he taken or not; 1 have done what is right; I 
will toll no more. Lord PortLand knows that I am neither 
a. coward, nor a low-born man. 1 expect not, I ask not for 
favour, iiinnnnity, reward, or even thanks. All I do ask is, 
in the words of the poet, ‘ that Ca?sar would be a friend to 
Caesar.’ ” 

“ But you are doubtless aware,’ answered Keppel, after a 
pause, “tliat by concealing the names, and in any degree the 
purposes of jxirsons guilty of high treason, you bring yourself 
under the siwuc coiidemnation.” 

; ,, “ I hotli know the fact, sir,” replied the other, “and I knew 
bfcfbro 1 came that it might be urged against me hero ; Imt I 
did not think that Lord Portland would urge it. However 
that may ht?, T came fully j)rcparecl to do what I tliink right; 
and as nothing, not even tiie cause to which 1 am most at- 
tached, would induce me to become an assassin, or to wink at 
cold-blooded luiirder, so, sir, nothing on earth will induce me 
to betray others to the death which 1 do not fear myself. At 
all events, the truth of what 1 have told may be positively 
relied upon ; and that I fisk no reward nor recompense of any 
kind, may n oil he received to show that the warning I have 
given is not vain.” 

lieppcl again mused for a moment or two, and then said. 

Well, sir, 1 must not urge j'on by any harsh menace, nor 
was such iny intention in what I said. But there are other 
considerations which should induce j ou to tell me more thaii 
you have told. One is, the safety of the great ])ersonage we 
nave mentioned himself. It is scarcely possible for him to 
guard against the evil you apprehend in the manner you pro- 
pose. lie is by far too fearless a man, as you well know, to 
shut himself up within the 'walls of liis palace, or even to con- 
ceal himself in his carriage. If he rides out, he cannot alwaj^s 
he surroiuidod by guards, nor can he have a troop galloping 
after him tlirough the hunting field.” 

“ Sir,” replied the stranger, “to you and to his other friends 
and attendants I must leave the guardianship of his ))crson. 
I neither know him nor his habits, I have done what I con- 
ceive to he my duty; I have done it to the extreme limit of 
what I judge right; and neither fear nor favour will make me 
go one step farther.” 

“These scruples are very extraordinary,” replied Kcpjicl; 
“ indeed, I cannot understand tliem. But at all events I must 
beg you to remain a little, while 1 go and speak to Lord Port- 
land upon the subject. Perhaps, if the king himself were to 
bear you, you might say more?” 
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“I slioiikl say no more to tbc x>ersona^e you mention,’* re- 
plied the other," “ than J should to Lord Portland; for to the 
one I am obliged, to the other, not.” 

“ IVell, wait a few ininutes,” replied Kcppcl, and quitted 
the room. 

The other remained standing Avhere the courtier had left 
him, thongli the thought crosajcd liis mind, “My errand is 
now done. Why should I remain any longer? 1 sliould risk 
less hy going now than by lingering.” 

Ihit still he stayed; and in tAvo minutes, or perliaps less, 
the door again oj>encd, giving admission, not to Keppcl, but 
to the ehler personage AAdth whom lie Jind spoken licfore. 
Advancing int(' the middle of tlic room, he loaned upon the 
table, near whicli the other Avas standing, and said — 

“iMousiciir Keppel has told me all that you have said, and, 
moreover, Avbat you have refused to s;iy. First, let me tell 
you that I am much obliged to 3’(m for the intelligence you 
haAT brought ; and next, lot mo exhort you to make it more 
full and c.oniplcte to render it cfToctual.” 

“ 1 htiA'i! uiiide it as comjdcte, 1113^ lord,” replied his visitor, 
“as it is possible for me to do Avithout betraying men AAdio 
Avcrc once my friends, and who have only lost 1113^ friendship 
by such schemes as these. I must not sa3" any more eA'en at 
your request; for I must not take from 3^011 the poAver of say- 
ing, that you saved the life of a man of honour. Y'ou must 
contrive means to secure the great ])ersonage avc speak of, 
and I doubt not, you Avill he aliic to do so. 1 had but one 
object in coming here, 1113^ lord, and that object Avas not a 
personal one. It was to tell 3^)11 of tlic danger, and thereby 
enable you to guard against it; it Avas to tell 3’()U, that a 
bod3" of rasli and criminal men have cousjured together 
to assassinate a personage AA'ho stands in the way of their 
schemes.” 

‘‘Are there many of them?” demanded his cornjianion. 

“A great many,” he replied; “enough to render their 
object pL*rloctl3" secure if means be not taken to fnisti atc it.” 

“But,” said the other, “the men iiiust be mad; for many 
of tlieiTi must be taken and executed very soon.” 

“UVue,” answered his Ausitor, “if we were to suppose the 
couiitr3' would remain quiet all the Avliilc. But assassination 
might ouU^ be tbc prelude to insurrection and to civil war, 
and to the restoration of our old monarebs to tlie throne.” 

“ Such was the purpose, Avas it?” replied his companion. 
“ Assassination is a pitiful help, and has never 3xt been called 
in to aid a groat or good cause.** 

“ Ay, my lord,” replied his informant; “but in this instance 
it is a base adjunct aihxed to the general scheme of insiu*- 
rcctioii by a few bloody-minded men, Avithout the knoAA'lodgc 
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of thousands who would have joined the rising, and without 
the knowledge, I am sure, of hang James himself.” 

“I really do not see,” said the other, “what Kshoiild have 
caused such hatred against the person they aim at. The post 
of King of England is no bed of roses; and a thousand, a 
thousand-fold happier was he, as Stadtholder of Holland, 
governing a willing people, and fighting the battles of Iree- 
doiii throughout the world, than monarch of this great king- 
dom, left without a moment's peace, by divisions and factions 
in the mass of the nation which called him to the throne, and 
Bcciiig union nowhere but in that small minority of the people 
who oppose his authority, and even attempt his lile. llis is 
no happy fate !” 

“Sir, there are some men,” replied the other, “in whom 
certain humours and desires arc so strong, that the gratihea- 
tioii thereof is worth the whole of the rest of a lile’s hap])i- 
ness, and gratified ambition may be sufficient in this case to 
compensate lor the sacrifice of peace. I mean not to s])cak 
one word against the master that you serve. IIi^ luis, as you 
say, foiiglit the battles of liberty for many years ; he is a 
brave and gallant soldier, too, as ever lived; 1 doubt ]iut he 
is a kind friend and a good master ” 

“Stay, stay,” replied the other, holding u]> his hand, 
“ Betbre you go farther, let me tell you that you are under a 
mistake. 1 am the ])crsouagc of whom you speak : I am tlic 
king. AVhen I j)rcveiited the soldiers from killing you, Beu- 
tiiick was near me. lie is taller than 1 am. 'i'lie Duteli 
guards saw him before me, and shouted his name, w Inch led 
to your error.” 

The effect of these words upon the other can hardly he 
imagined. He turned pale, lie turned red; but he yielded to 
the first impulse both of gratitude and resjiect, and without 
taking time to think or hesitate, he bent his knee, and kissed 
the king’s hand. 

“ Kise, rise!” said William; “I ask nothing of you, sir, hut 
to speak to me as you would have done if I had really been 
Lord Portland. 1 could not let you go on without explana- 
tion, for you had said all that could be ])lcasant to a king’s 
ears to hear; and you seemed about to say those things 
which you might not have been well pleased to remember 
Avhen you discovered my real situation.” 

“I thank you, sir, most deeply,” replied the otlier, “for 
that act of kindness, as w’ell as for tliat w liich went before. 
1 have hitherto, as I need scarcely say, been a strenuous and 
eager supporter of King James. I have served him with all 
my ability, and had he at any time returned to this country, 
would have served him with my sword. That sword, sir, 
however, can never now be drawn against the man ^vilo has 
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saved my life; and, indeed, though I have known many 
changes and chances, yet I rcmcm!)er no one moment of joy 
and satisfaction greater than this, when I think that, sponta- 
neously, I have refused to take a share in criminal designs 
against my benefactor, though I knew him not to be so, and 
have revealed the schemes against his life who generously 
spared my own.** 

intended,” said the king, “in the character of Lord 
rortland, to press you to farther explanations; but now' tliat 
you know who I am, I may feel a greater ditliculty in so 
doing. I must leave it to yourself, then, to tell me all that 
you may think necessary for my safety.” 

The other put liis hand to his head, and for a few minutes 
seemed embarrassed and pained. “ The discovery, sir,” he 
said at length, “alters my situation also; and yet I pray and 
beseech 3{)u, do not ])rcss me to j)ertbrm an act that is base 
and dishonourable ; grant me but one or two conditions, and 
1 will go to the very verge of w'hat I ought to do tow’ards 
you.” 

“I will ])re.ss you to nothing, sir,” replied William; “what 
are tlie conditions?” 

“ First,” replied the other, “that I may not he asked to 
name any names ; secondly, that 1 may never be called upon 
to give any evidence upon this subject in a court of justice.” 

""The names, of course, are important,” said William, “as 
by having them we are placed most upon our guard. How- 
ever, you have come voluntarily to render me a service, and 

I will not ]»ress hard upon you. The conditions you ask shall 
be granted. The iiaincs shall not be required of you, and 
you shall not be called upon to give evidence. Call in Kep- 
pel, Arnold!” lie added, raising his voice; and immediately 
the door was opened, and Kcppcl entered, bowing low as he 
did so. 

"vl have promised this gentleman two things, Keppel,” 
said the king. “ First, that he shall not he pressed to mve 

II j) the names of the conspirators; and secondly, that he shall 
not be called iqxm to give evidence against them.” 

“ Your majesty is very gracious,” replied Keppel: “without 
the names of the persons, I scarcely think ” 

William made a sign with liis hand, saying, “That is de- 
cided. Now, sir, what more have you to add?” 

“^Merely tliis, sir,” replied the other: “it is not much, 
indeed, but it will enable you to take gre5iter measures for 
your safety. The design to assassinate you lias existed some 
time, but the period for putting it in execution was formerly 
fixed lor the month of April. ]\Iy ojiposition to the blo*>dy 
design, and to the purpose of bringing French troojis into 
Great Britain, liaa deranged all the plans of these base men. 
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I had fancied that such opposition, and the falling away of 
many others on whom the assassins counted, would have in- 
duced them to abandon the whole design. Last night, how- 
ever, I received intelligence that, instead of so doing, their 
purpose w'as but strengthened, and their design only has- 
tened; that instead of April, the assassination was to take 
phice whenever it could be accomplished ; that even to-mor- 
row, when it is believed you dine with the Lord Homiiey, if 
it were found possible absolutely to surround the house so 
as to prevent escape, the deed was to be attempted there ; or 
as you went, or as you came back. If none of these occa- 
sions suited, you were to be assailed the first time that you 
went out to hunt; and dresses such as those worn by many 
of your attendants in the chase are already ordered ibr the 
purpose of facilitating the execution of‘ the nuiriior and the 
escape of the assassins. It has been calculated, 1 find, that 
on the night of next Saturday, you are likely lo ])ass across 
Turnham Green towards ten o’clock, and tliat is one of the 
occasions which is to be made use of, if others lail.” 

William looked at Lord Albemarle, and Albemarle at tlic 
king; but the latter remained silent for a minute or two, as 
if to give his informant time to go on. The other, ho^\ ever, 
added nothing more; and the king, after this long jmuse, 
said, “I must not conceal from you, sir, that we have heard 
something of this matter, and may probably soon liave lar- 
ther tidings.” 

“It is high time, sir,” replied the other, “that you should 
have farther tidings, for the first attempt will certainly be to- 
morrow night.” 

“rerhaps wc have acted somewhat raslily,” said Kep’pel; 
“ but to say truth, there have been so many reports of plots, 
that we thought it hut right to discourage the matter; his 
majesty justly observing, that if he were to give attention to 
everytliiug of the kind, he would have notliing to do but to 
examine into the truth of stories composed ibr the purpose 
of obtaining I'ewards. Wc therefore gave this matter not so 
much iittciition as it would seem to require.” 

“It requires every attention, sir,” replied their visitor; 
“ and from whomsoever you may have obtained the informa- 
tion, if possible, obtain more from him imincdialcly. If he 
tells you what I have told, he tells you truth; and if so, it is 
probable tliat any farther information he may give will be 
true likewise. Did I know his name, perhaps I could say 
more.” 

“ Suppose his name were Johnstone?” said the king. 

“I know of none such,” replied the other, “who could 
give you much inform atioii. There are many persons, whom 
men call Jacobites, of that name, and many very gallant gen- 
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tlemcn, who would sooner die than become assassins; but 
none that I know of, in this business.” 

“What would you say, then,” the king continued, “to the 
name of Williamson, or Carter, or PortcrV” 

“Porter!” replied the other, gazing in the king’s face; 
“Porter! I believe, sir,” he added, “you are too generous 
to attempt to wring from me the names of persons connected 
■with this ])usiness in any underhand manner; and there- 
fore I re})ly to you straightforwardly, that if Ca])tain I’orter 
should give you any inlorination upon this matter consistent 
with the tidings that I have given, or in explanation thereof, 
you may believe him. lie is not a gentleman 1 either very 
much rcs])cct or esteem ; but I do not believe that lie is one 
■wdio w'ouJd Avillingly take a part in assassination, or who 
would falsity the truth knowingly.” 

“Sir, you confirm my good opinion of you,” replied the 
king: “wc have intimation of some of these proceedings from 
Porter, and have had intiiuatioii from other (piarters also, but 
none such as could be relied upon till the iidbnuation that you 
have given us to-night. Porter’s, indeed, might liavc proved 
more satisfactory; hut he does not bear a good rej)iitation, 
and it was judged better to discourage the thing altogether. 
He shall now be heard, and very likely the uholc will be 
explained. On the complete discovery of the plot, I need 
hardly say that any reward within reason which you may 
reijiiire shall be given jmii.” 

"file stranger waved his hand somewhat indignantly. 
“There was a man found, sir,” he said, “to sell the blood of 
Christ himself for thirty ])icccs of silver; and tburclbre it can 
scarcely be considered as insulting to any of the sons of men 
to sujipose that they would follow that example. I, however, 
do not trade in such things, and I recpiirc no reward whatso- 
ever for that Avhich I have done. I trust and see now that it 
Avil! jjrove eftectual, and I am' perlcctly satisfied. If these 
men fall into your hauds by other means than mine, and in- 
cur the i)miishment they have justly deserved, I have not a 
Avord to say for them, Imt I have only to beseech yon, sir, to 
separate the innocent from the guilty; to be careful — oh! 
most careful, in a moment of excitement and jUvst imligiiation, 
not to confound the two, and to make a just distinctioif’he- 
tween fair and open enemies of your government, and base 
and treacherous assassins.” 

“I sliall strive to do so, sir,” ansAvered the king, “and 
would always rather lean towards mercy than cruelty. And 
now, as it grows late, 1 Avould fain know your name, and 
would gladly see you again.” 

“My name, sir,” replied the other, “must either he kept 
secret, or revealed to your majesty alone. I have long been 
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a nameless man, having lost all, and spent all, in behalf of 
that fiiraily opposed to your dynasty.” 

“Who have, doubtless, shown you no gratitude,” said 
William. 

“ They have had no means, sir,” replied the Jacobite, “and 
I have made no demand upon them.” 

“ It is but right, however,” said the king, clian^png the 
subject, “that I should know your name. AVlien 1 inquired 
who you were when w*c last met, the only time, indeed, we 
have met, till lunv, they gave me a name which 1 now see 
must have been a mistaken one. Do you object to give it 
before this gentleman?” 

“To give my real name, sir,” replied the other; “T do. 
But I have no objection to give it to you yourself in ])rivate.” 

“Leave us, Arnold,” said the king; and Lord Albemarle 
immediately quitted the presence. 


CHAPTER XXn. 


The day which we have just seen terminate at Kensington 
we must now conduct to a close in anotlicr quarter, where 
events very nearly as much affecting the peace and safety of 
this realm, and far more affecting the peace of various per- 
sonages mentioned in this history than the events which took 
place at the palace, were going on at the same time. It w'as 
a bright, clear, frosty day, >vith everything sparkling in the 
sunshine, the last dry leaves of the preceding year still lin- 
gering in many places on the branches of the trees, and 
clothing the form of nature in the russet livery of decay. 

Wilton Brown >vas up long before daylight, and ready to 
set out hy tlie first streak of dawn in the east. Not having 
seen the duke on the iireceding night, as that nobleman, 
worn with anxiety and grief, had fallen ill and retired to seek 
repose, he sat dow'ii and wrote him a note, while waiting for 
the messenger, informing him that he had obtained iiifbrnia- 
tion concerning Lady Laura’s situation, and doubted not to be 
enabled to set her free in the course of tbc following day. 
Tlie messenger w’as some w- hat later up than himself, and 
Wilton sent twace to hasten his movements. AVhen. he did 
appear, he had to he informed of the young gentleman’s pur- 
poses, and of the information he had olitained the night be- 
fore ; and this information Wilton could of course communicate 
only in part. When told in this mysterious manner, however, 
and w arned that there might be some danger in the enterprise 
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which they were about to undertake, he seemed to hesitate, 
as if he did not at all approve of the aifair. As soon as 
Wilton remarked this, he said, in a stern tone, “ Now, Air. 
Arden, are you or are you not willing to go through this 
business Avith me? If you are not, let me know at once, that 
I may send for another messenger who has more determination 
and spirit.” 

“ That you won’t easily find,” replied the messenger, a 
good deal hurt. “It was not at any danger that I hesitated 
at all, for 1 never have in my life, and 1 won’t begin now, 
when I dare say there is not half so much danger as in things 
that I do every day. Did not I apprehend Tom Lambton, 
who fired two pistols at my head? No, no, it is not danger; 
hilt what I thought was, that the earl very likely might not 
like any of these bargains about not taking up the folks that 
we find there, and all that. However, as he told me to obey 
your orders in everything, I suppose that must be sutficient.” 

“ It must, indeed,” answered Wilton; “ for I have no time 
to stop for explanations or anything else; and if j'ou hesitate, 
I must instantly send for another messenger.” 

“Oh! I shall not hesitate, sir,” replied the messenger; 
“ but you must take all the burden of the business on your- 
self. 1 slijill do exactly as you order me, neither more nor 
less; so that if there comes blame anywhere, it must rest at 
your door.” 

“ Come, come, Arden,” said Wilton, seeing that he was 
likely to have a lukewarm companion where a very ardent and 
energetic one was much vranted, “you must exert yourself 
now as usual, and I am sure yon will do so. Let us get to 
our horses as fast as possible.” 

Wilton tried to soothe the messenger out of his ill-humour 
as they rode along, liut he did not succeed in any great 
dcgi’ec. The man remained sullen ; being one of those wdio 
like, when clothed with ‘a little brief authority,* to rule all 
around them rather than he directed by any. So long as he 
had conducted the search himself, it had been ])leasant enough 
to him to have one of the minister’s sccretiiiries with liim, fol- 
lovving his suggestions, listening to his advice, and showing 
deference to his experience; but when the 3H)ung gentleman 
took the husincss into his own hands, coiulucted the whole 
proceedings, and did not make him acquainted even w'ith all 
the jiarticulars, his vanity was mortified, and he resolved to 
assist as little as possible, though lie could not refuse to act 
according to the directions which he received. This determi- 
nation was so evident, that before they had reached Gravesend, 
Wilton felt cause to regret that he had not put his threat in 
execution, and sent for another messenger. Ilis companion’s 
horse must needs be spared, though he was strong, quick, 

M 
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and needed nothing but the spur; he must be fed here, he 
must be watered there; and the young gentleman began to 
fear that dcliiys, which were evidently made on purpose, 
might cause them to be late ere tbc}' arrived at the place 
of their destination. He had remarked, however, that the 
messenger Avas somewhat proud of the ])cast that carried him, 
and lie thought it in no degree Tvrong to make nse of a stra- 
tagem in order to hurry his IbllovverV pace. 

After looking at the horse lor some time with a marking 
and critical eye, he said, “That is a fine, imwerfid horse of 
yonrs, ]\Ir. Arden. It is a pity he’s so heavy in the shoulder.” 

“IleaAy in tlie shoulder, Mr. Brown!” said Arden: “I 
don't think he can he called that, sir, any how; tor a really 
strong, serviceable liorse, he’s as tree in the slioidder as any 
horse in England.” 

“ 1 did not exactly mean,” rcjdied Wilton, “ to say that he 
was heavy; I only Jiicant that he covdd not be a speedy horse 
with that shoulder.” 

“ I don’t know that, sir; I can’t say that,” replied the mes- 
senger, evidently much piqued: “ yon reckon j'onr horse a 
swift horse, I should think, Mr. Broun, and yet I’ll bet you 
money, tliat at any pace you like, for a couple of miles, mine 
won’t be a yard behind.” 

“Oh, trotting Avill do, trotting will do!” ro])licd AVilton; 
“there’s no such made horse as mine in England. Let him 
once get to his full pace, ami he will out-trot any horse I 
ever saw.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied his companion, “let us put to our spurs 
and sec.” 

“ AA'itli all in}" heart,” answered AVilton, and away they 
accordingly went, trotting as hard as they could go fiw the 
next four or five miles. Nevertheless, although the scheme 
was so lar successful, AVilton and the messenger did not reach 
the village of High Ilalstow above an jiour hel()re snn-set. 
TJie liorses were by tliivS time tired, and the riders somewhat 
hungry. Brovisions were procured in haste to satisfy the 
a]q)etitc of the trav^ellers, and the liorses, too, wore fed. It 
was some time, Iiowcvxt, before the tired animals would take 
their food, and AVilton and his companion at length deiennined 
to proceed on foot. Before they did so, as both were perfect J,y 
ignorant of the way, ajiplication was made to the host for di- 
rections, and the reply, “AV^hy, there are throe roads you can 
take!” somevvhat pxizzlcd the inquirers, especially when it was 
followed by a dcinaiid of where they were going rxcrtly. 

“ A\’hen I know that,” said the landlord, “ I shall be able 
to tell you which is the best road.” 

“ AVhy, I asked the way to Cowley Castle,” said Wilton, 
both embarrassed and annoyed; for the messenger stood coolly 
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by, ■without any attempt to aid him, and, in truth, enjoying' a 
little difliculty. 

“ Ihit yon arc not going to Cowley Castle at this time of 
night,” said the man: ‘‘why, the only house there is the great 
house, and that is empty.” 

‘‘ j\ly good friend,” said Wilton, “1 sii])pose the next ques- 
tion you will ask me is, what is my business tliere? I ask you 
the uTiy t<^ (Jowley C'astlc, and pray, if you can, give me a 
straightllorward answer.” 

“ 1 l)eg your pardon, sir,” replied the man, with a deter- 
mined air; “1 Jiave given you a straighf1()rw'iird answer. 
There are three roads, all of them very good ones, and there 
is, besides, a footjjatli.” 

. As lie s]»okc, he stared into ‘Wilton's face with a look half 
dogged, lialf' jocular; but in the end, lie added — 

“ Come, come, sir; 3’ou might as well tell me the matter 
at oTice. If you are going to Master Vlessis's — the mountscer, 
as we call him here — I’ll ])ut you upon your road in a minute: 
1 mean the gcntlciuan that, folks thiidc, has some dealings 
with France.” 

It struck Wilton, instantly, that this gentleman, who was 
siipj)ost?d to have dealings with France, must have something 
to do with the detention of Laura, and he thereibre replied, 
“l*erha])s it may he as you suppose, my good li-iend. At all 
events, put nic upon the juincipal horse-road towards Cowdey 
Castle.” 

“ Well, sir, w^ell,” re])lied the host, “ you have nothing to 
do l»ut to turn to the right when you go out of the door, and 
then you W'ill tind a road to the Icll; then take the first road 
to the right, which wall lead you straight down to Cowley 
Church. Now, if you’re going to Master i’Jessis’s, you had 
better not go farther than tliat.” 

“ J’luit way will not he difHcnlt to find,” replied Wilton; 
and lidhnved by tlic messenger, lie quitted the little inn, or 
rather ])iihlic-honsc, for it w as no better, and traced accurately 
the road the landlord jiointed out. 

“ lie had better go no farther than Cowley Church, indeed,” 
said a man, as soon as he w-as gone, wdio ivas sitting in the bar; 
“ for if he be going to Master Plessis’s, he’ll be half a mile 
beyond the turning by that time.” 

“Jenkin, Jenkin!” cried the landlord, not minding w^hat 
his guest said, but addressing a bo}’^ wlio w as cleaning some 
pewder stoups in a kitchen at the end of the passage; conic 
here, my man. Run down by the lanes as fast as you can go, 
and tell Master Plessis that there are two gentlemen coming 
to Jiis house, whose looks I don’t like at all. One is a state 
messenger, if Pm not much mistaken. I’ve seen Ids face 
before, I’m sure enough, and I think it was when Evans the 
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coiner was taken up at Stroud. You can get there half an 
hour before them, if you run away straight by the lanes.*' 

The hoy lost not a moment, very sure that any one who 
brought Monsieur Plessia intelligence of importance Avould get 
something at least for his pains. 

In the mean time, AVilton and his companion w'alked on. 
The sky was clear above, hut it had already become very 
dark, and a doubt occurred, both at the first and second turn- 
ing, as to whether they were right. Wilton and the messenger 
had furnished themschxs with pistols, besides their swords; 
and the young gentleman paused for a moment to ascertain 
that the priming had not fallen out; hut notliing w{)ii Id induce 
the messenger to do so likewise; for his sullen mood seized 
upon him again more strongly than ever, and lie merely 
reidicd that Ids pistols would do very well, and that it would 
he luckj’ if iVIr. Hro\vn were as sure of his way as he was of 
his pistols. 

“ I should like you to give me my orders, Mr. Ih-own,** he 
added, in the same dogged tone, “for I am always glad to 
know heforeliand what it is I am to do, that 1 may ho ready 
to do it.” 

“ I sliall ot* course give orders,” replied Wilton, somewhat 
sharply, “ wlieri they are rcMpiircd, Mr. Arden. At the pre- 
sent moment, liowevcr, I have only to tell 3^11 thfd [ expect 
every minute to meet a person who will lead us to the house 
whore Lady liaura is detained. At that house, avc shall have 
to encounter, I understand, a number of persons whose 
interest and design is to carry her off, probably to the coast 
of Franco. I intend to demand her in a peaceable and tran- 
quil manner, and in case they refuse to give her up. must act 
according to circumstances. I expect your support on all 
the legal j)oints of the case, such as the due notice of our au- 
thority, etc. ; and, in case it should become nccess.iry or pru- 
dent either to menace or to use force, 1 will tell yew at the 
time.” 

The messenger made no reply, but sunk again into sullen 
silence; and Wilton clearly saw that little help, and indeed 
little advantage, was to be derived from the presence of his 
self-sufficient attendant, except inassmuch as the appearance 
of such a person in his company was likely to produce a 
moral eftcct iqiori those to whom he might be opposed. Mes- 
sengers of state were in those da3’'s very awfiil people, .and 
emplo) cd in gcner.al in the arrest of such criminals as were 
very unlikel}^ to escape the axe if taken. Yet it seldom if 
ever hap])ened that any resistance was offered to them; and 
we arc told that at the appearance of a single individual of this 
redoubted species, it often happened that three or four traitors, 
murderers, spies, or pirates, whose fate if taken was perfectly 
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certain, would seem to give up all hope, and surrendering 
\iithout resistance, would suffer themselves to be led quietly 
to the shambles. 

Thus if Arden did but his mere duty, Wilton knew that the 
effect of his presence would be great; but as he walked on, 
he began to entertain new apprehensions. Tor iiearl}’ two 
miles no one apiiearcd to guide them to the ])lace of their 
destination ; at length a church, with some cottages gathered 
round it, announced that they had reached tlie little hamlet 
of (.k)wlcy, where, as several roads and paths branched off in 
different directions, he found it advisable to follow the counsel 
of the landlord, and not go any farther. 

lie consequently turned back again ; but a thin white fog 
was now beginning to come on: a visitation to which that 
part of the country near the junction of the I'hames and the 
JMedway is very often subject. The cloud rolled forward, and 
AV’ilton and the messenger advanced directly into it; so that 
at length tlie hedge could only be distinguished on one side 
of tlie road, and beyond it, on either side, nothing could be 
seen fartlier than the distance of five or six yards. 

The messenger lingered somewhat behind, muttering, 
‘‘This is pleasant!” but ere long, as they were approaching 
the toj) of* a narrow lane which Wilton had bef()re remarked, 
as they ])asscd, lie thought he beard people s])eakiug at a 
distance, and stopped to listen. The tones were those of a 
male and a female voice conversing evidently willi eagerness, 
tJiough with slow and measured words and long pauses. 
A\'ilton thought that the sound of one voice was familiar to 
liim, tliongh the s])eakcr was at such a distance that lie could 
not catch any of the ^vords. 

Kot doubting at all, however, that one of the interlocutors 
was the ]>erson who was to guide liim on liis way, AVilton 
paused, determined to wait till they came up. 

A loud “So be it then!” was at length uttered; and the 
next moment steps were heard advancing rapidly towards 
him, and tlie figure of a man made its appearance tlirough the 
mist, first like one of the fabled shades upon the dim shores 
of the gloomy river, but growing into solidity as it came near. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


For the right miderstanding of all that is to follow — strange 
as it may appear to the reader, we are only just at the begin- 
ning of the story — ^it may be necessary' to go back to the 
house of Monsieur Plessis, and to trace the events of tlie past 
day, till we have brought them exactly down to that precise 
time Wilton was walking, as we liavc described, with a mist 
around him both moral and physical, upon the road between 
High Halstow and Cowley. We must even go beyond that, 
and introduce the reader into a lady's bed-chamher, on the 
morning of that day, as she was dressing herself alter the 
night’s repose; though, indeed, repose it could scarcely be 
called, for those bright eyes had closed but for a shoi-t j)eri(»d 
during the darkness, and anxiety tand grief had l)oen tl)C 
companions of her tnllow. Yet it is not Lady Laura of whom 
we speak, but of that gentle-looking and beautiful lady whom 
we have described as sitting in the saloon of Plessis’s house, 
ghortly before the conspirators assembled there. 

Without any of the aids of dress or oi*nament, slie was cer- 
tainly a very beautiful being, and as sitting before the glass, 
slic drew ont wdtb her tai)er fingers the glossy curls of her 
rich dark liair, nothing could be more graceful than the atti- 
tudes into Avhich the whole form was cast. Often as slie did 
so, slic would pause and meditate, leaning her head upon her 
hand for a moment or two. Sometimes she would raise her 
eyes iinjdoringly towards heaven, and once those eyes ])ecaiiie 
full of tears. She wiped them away hastilj^, however, as if 
angry with herself for giA'ing Avay, and then proceeded eagerly 
with the task of the toilet. 

"While she Awas thus engaged, some one knocked at the door, 
whicli she unlocked, and the next instant, another lady, to 
whom the reader has been already introduced, entered the 
chamber. It was the same pcrs(»u whom we have called the 
Lady Helen, in her intcrvicAV with Wilton lirown; and there 
was still in the expression of her coiiiiteinince that same look 
of tender melancholy Avhich is generally left upon the face by 
long grief acting upon an amiable heart. It was, indeed, less 
the expression of a settled gloom on her oavii part, than of 
sympathy Avitli the sorrows of others, rendered more active by 
sorrows endured herself. On the jircsent occasion she had a 
note in her hand, Avhich she held out toAwirds the fair girl 
Avhom she had interrupted at her toilet, saying, with a faint 
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smile, “ Tnere, Caroline ; I hope it may bring you good news, 
dear girl.” The other took it eagerly, and broke the seal, 
with hands that trembled so much that they almost let the 
paper drop. 

“Oh, Lady Helen !” cried the younger latly, while the colour 
came and went in her cheek, and her eyes sparkled, and then 
again nearly overflowed, “we must, indeed we must, stay 
over to-day. He says lie will come down to see me this 
afternoon. Indeed we must stay; for it is my last chance, 
Helen dear, my last chance of happiness in life!” 

“We will stay, of course, Caroline,” replied the other; 
“hut I trust, my ])oor girl, that if you sec him, you will act 
both wisely and firmly. Let him not move you to yield any 
farther than 3-011 liavc done; let him not move 3"ou, my sweet 
Caroline, to remain in a dcgi'ading and painful state of doubt. 
Act firmly, and as you ))roposed but 3’esterda3', in order, at 
least, if 3-on do no more, not to he, as it were, an accomplice 
in Iiis ill- 1 real merit of 3a)urself.” 

“Oh, no!” replied the other; “oh no! Fear not, dear 
lad}', that I Avill deal with him otherwise than firmly. But 
yet "ou know he is my hushand, Ileleii, and 1 cannot refuse 
to obey his will, except where he requires of me a breach of 
liiglier iluties.” 

“A},” replied the Lady Helen, “when he claims yon 
openly as his \vife, (Caroline, then he has a z*ig!it to command, ‘ 
and no one can hlaine you for obeying; hut he must not take 
the whole advantage of his situation as your hushand, without 
giving you the name and station, or suffering 3^011 to assume 
the character of his wife. Let him now do 3-011 justice in 
these i*espccts, or else, dear Caroline, leave him! fly from 
liiin! sivivc to forget him! Look upon yourself as widowed, 
and try to bear your sorrow as an infliction from tlic hand of 
heaven, for having committed this action without your father’s 
knowledge and consent,” 

“Oh, llelcn!” replied the other, mournfully, “you know 
m3' father was upon the bed of death ; you know that Henry 
was obliged to depart in three weeks; you know that I loved 
him, and that if J had parted with him tlicn, without giving 
liirn the hand I had promised, it might have been years before 
I saw him again; for then J should have had no title to seek 
him as liis wife, and the ports of France were not likely to be 
oiicncd to him again. Would 3'ou have had me agitate my 
fiithcr at that moment? Could I refuse to be his, uiuler such 
cii-cumstauces, when I believed every word that he said, when 
1 thought tliat if he departed without being my husband, I 
might not behold him for many years to come?” 

“ Forgive me for glancing at the past, poor child,” replied 
her incTid; “I meant not to imply a reproach, Caroline, but 
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all I wish is to counsel you to firmness. Let not love get the 
better of your judgment. But tell him your determination at 
once, and abide by it when it is told. If you would ever 
obtain justice for yourself, Caroline, now is the moment. He 
himself ^vill love and respect you more for it hereafter. He 
assigns no reason for farther delay; and his letters, hitherto, 
have certainly suggested no motives which could lead cither 
your judgment or 3 ’our affection to consent to that wliich is 
degrading to yourself. I have seen enough of these tilings, 
Caroline, and 1 know that they always end in misery.” 

“Misery!” replied the younger lady, “alas! Helen, what 
have 1 to expect hut misery? Oh, Helen! it is not that lie" 
docs not openly acknowledge our marriage, and lorhids me 
to jiroclaini it; it is not that which makes me unha])p 3 '. 
Heaven knows, were that all, 1 could willingly go on without 
the acknowledgment! I could shut myself from the day, 
devote myself* to him alone, forswear rank and station, and 
the ])leasures of affluence, for nothing but his love; so long 
that, knowing 1 myself was virtuous, I also knew that he 
continued to love me well. It is not that, Helen, it is not 
that ; but all which 1 have *hcard assures me, tliat notwith- 
standing every vow of anicndmeiit, of changed lile, of constant 
affection towards me, he i? fivithless to me in a thousand 
instances; that his wish of longer concealment proceeds, not 
from necessity, hut from a libertiie spirit; in short, Helen, 
that I have bei'n for a week the cre-ature of his pleasure, but 
that he never reiilly loved me; that his heart rested with me 
tor an hour, and has noAv gone on to others.” 

As she spoke, she sank again into her chair, and clasping 
her hands together as they ]r^tcd on her knee, fixed her eyes 
upon the ground during a n^oment or twi) of bitter thought. 

"file other lady advanced toward her, and after gazing at 
her for a minute, she kissed her beautiful brow alfectioiiately, 
saying, “ Mevcrtheless, Caroline, he does love you. He is a 
libertine by habit, Caroline, I trust not a libertine in heart; 
and I see in every line that he writes to you that he loves 
you still, and always will love you It is my belief, dear 
C'iirolinc, that if you behave well to him now, firmly, though 
kindly, gently, though decided!}"; if you yield nothing, either 
to love, or importunity, or remonstrance, but tell him that you 
now^ bid him farewell for ever, if he so chooses it, and that 
you \vill never either sec him, or hear from him, or write to 
him, till he comes openly as your husband, and giN os you the 
same vows and assurance of future ai!‘ectioii and good con- 
duct that he did at first — ^it is my firm conviction, 1 say, that 
the love for you which I see is still strong within him, the 
only good thing perhaps in his heart, will bring him back to 
you at last, rassiou may lead him astray, folly may get the 
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better of reason, evil habits may rule him for a time ; but the 
memory of your sweetness, and your beauty, and your firm- 
ness, and your gentleness, Avill come bacK upon his mind, 
even in the society of the gay, the light, and the profligate, 
and will seem like a diamond beside false stones.” 

“ llusli, hush, hush !” said the younger lady, blushing deeply. 
“1 must not hear such x)raises, Helen: praises that i do not 
deserve.” 

Kay, my dear child, 1 speak but what I mean,” replied 
the Lady Helen. “I say that the recollection of you and 
your > oung Iresh beauty, and your generous mind, will return 
to his remembrance, my Caroline, at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances, even the most opposite: in the midst of various 
enjoyments, in the heated revel, and in the idle j)ageaiit; 
when lonely in his chamber, Avheii sutfering distress, or pain, 
or illness ; amidst tbc reverses and the strife, as well as in 
the prosperity and the vanities of the world, he will remem- 
ber you aud love you still. That memory will be to him as 
a sweet tune that we have loved in our youth, tlic recollection 
of which brings with it always visions of the only joys that 
we have known without alloy. But still, rememher, ('aroline, 
that the condition on which this is to be obtained, the con- 
dition on winch his recollections of you is to be, as it were, a 
precious antidote to the evils of his heart, is that you now act 
towards him with firmness and with dignity.” 

“ But sni)poso, dear lady,” said the other, “ that he were 
to ask me to roiiiaiii with hini, still concealing our marriage. 
Kay, look not terrified; I am not going to do it. I have told 
you how' 1 am going to act, aud on my honom*, I will keep U} 
my determination. I only ask you what you think would 
then he the consequences V” 

‘‘Destruction both to you and to him,” re]>lieil the Lady 
Helen: ‘‘ he would never look upon you entirely as his wife, 
he w ould never treat you entirely as such. Yoxi would dwell 
with him almost as a concubine. Forgive me, but it must be 
spoken. He w^onld grow^ tired of your beauty, weary of your 
society; your virtues would be lost upon him, because he 
would see that firmness was not amongst them, aud he w'ould 
not respect you because you bad not respected yourself. There 
is sometliing, Caroline, in the state and dignity, if i may so 
call it, wiiich surrounds a virtuous married woman, that has 
a great efiect upon her husband, ay, and a great effect upon 
herself. 'Jiiere is not one man, Caroline, out of a million, 
who has genuine nobility of heart enough to stand the test of 
a long concealed private marriage. 1 never saw but one, 
Caroline, and I have mingled with almost every scene of 
human life, and seen the world with almost all its faces. How- 
ever, here there con be no cause which should justly induco 
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you to consent to live with him under such circumstances, and 
there axe a thousand causes to prevent you from so doinuj. If 
you were to do it, you would lose your respect for yourself, 
and how then could you expect that he would retain any for 
you?” 

The conversation was some time protracted in the same 
tone, and nearly a whole hour was thus passed ere the 
yoiinj^er lady was dressed and ready to accompiiiiy her friend 
to brcalcfast. 

Monsieur I'lessis was there to do the honours of his table, 
treating his fair guests not exactly as his equals, l)iit be- 
having not at all as an EiiglisJiman, nmler such (‘ircmustances, 
could have clcnieaiiod Jiiinsclf. lie was polite, attentive, de- 
ferential; hut he was still Monsieur PIcssis in Ids ovn house. 
There can he no doubt that all he furnished tlunn witli was 
amply paid for; but yet he had an air of conferring a favour, 
and indeed felt that he did so when he received tlieni into liis 
dwelling at all. ddiere was thus an air of gallantry ndngled 
with his resj)ectfulness, a sweet smile that bent his li])s wlien 
he pressed cilhcr of them to their food, a courteous and alfable 
look when he greeted them for the first time that day, all of 
which spoke tliat Monsieur Plcssis felt that he was laying 
them under an obligation, and wished to do it in the most 
graceful manner possible. The brealdast table was beautifully 
laid out, with damask linen of the finest quality, and more 
silver than Avas nsnally displayed at that day" oven in families 
of distinction. Both the ladies seated themselves; and Plessis 
was proceedii’g to recommend some of the most excjuisitc 
chocolate which bad ever been In'ought from Portugal, at 
least so he assured them, when the elder lady^ intciTnj)t(*d its 
praises by saying, “ Had wc not better wait a little, Monsieur 
Plessis, for the y'oung lady whom avc saw yesterday"?” 

Plessis, however, put his finger on his large nose, saying, 

“ Her breakfast Avill be taken to her in her chamber, miladi. 
There are inyvStcries in all things, as y"oii wxdl knoAV. Now 
here you are ; and there arc nine or ten gentlemen meet at 
my house ca ery night, from w"hom I am obliged to hide that 
you are in the place at all. Here is this young lady, Avhoni it 
seems, I sliould have concealed from you in the same Avay: 
only" I could not refuse to let you sec her and s])(5ak to her 
yesterday, in order that you might he kind to her on board 
the ship ; for she is to go in the sliip Avith you, you know, and 
she seems quite helpless, and not accustomed to all these things. 
When the worthy gentlemen foimd that the ship Avas not to 
sail last night, they Avere in great embarrassment, and charged 
me strictly not to let her see any one till the ship sailed ; and 
I find they have put a man to watch on both sides of the house, 
go that no one can go out or come in without being seen. They 
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told me nothing about it; and that was uncivil; but however, 
I must keep her to her own room; for the man that tliey left 
in the liouae, with my consent, to keep guard over her, watches 
sharply also.’* 

I'lie elder lady said nothing, but the colour of the younger 
hciglitcncd a good deal af this detail, and she started up in- 
dignantly as soon as Tlesds had finished, exclaiming. “ Non- 
sense, sir. I never heard of such a thing! You, a man of 
honour and gallantry,” t;hc continued, with a gay smile, such 
as had once been common to her countenance, j»assi ng over it 
for a moment; “’yon, a man of honour and gallantly, ]\roii- 
sienr PIcssis, consenting to see a lady discourteously used and 
maltreated in your house, and a stranger })ut as a spy u])on 
you in yonr omi dwelling. Fie, for shame! J never heard of 
siicli a thing! I sliall go immediately to licr, with yonr com- 
pliments, and ask her to come to Iweakfast. And let me see 
if this siiy upon you will dare to stop me.” 

“Oh no! niiladi,” re])lied Plcssis, “he is not a spy upon 
me ; hut I said myself I would have nothing to do with the 
young lady being detained; that it was no part of my busi- 
ness, and should not be done by my people ; that tliey might 
ha\'c tlio rooms at the west comer of tlie house if they liked, 
but that I would have nothing to do with it. I beseech you, 
dear lady,” he continued, seeing Caroline moving towards the 
door, “I beseech yon, do not meddle; for this is a very 
dangerous and had business, and I fear it will end ill. Nay, 
nay!” and spiinging towards the door, he jilaccd Iiimself be- 
tween it and the lady, bowing lowdy, with his hand upon his 
heart, and exclaiiiiiiig, “ Ilnnibly on my knees I kiss your 
heaiitilid feet, and beseech you not to meddle with this l»ad 
business.” 

“ A very bad business, indeed,” said Caroline ; “ and it is for 
that very reason that T am going to meddle, Monsieur Plcssis. 
Do me the favour of getting out of my way. J tlioiight 3’ou 
were a man of gallantry and spirit, ]Monsicur Plessis. I am 
determined; so there is no use in opposing me.” 

Plcssis shrugged up his shoulders, bowed Ins head low^ 
and Avith a look Avliich said as jilaiiily as any look could say, 

1 see there is never any use of opjiosing a woman,” lie suf- 
foed the fair lady to pass out, wliilc her friend remained 
sitting thoughtfully at the table. 

The lady whom we have called Caroline walked quietly 
along one of the corridors of the house till she came to a spot 
where a man in the garb of a sailor was sitting on a large 
chest, with his elbows on his two knees, and his chin 011 his 
two hands, looking very much wearied with his Avatch, and 
swinging one of his feet backwards and forwards disconso- 
lately. There was a door farther on, and toAA'ards it the lady 
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walked, but found that it was locked, though the key was on 
the outside. The sailor personage had started up as she 
passed, and then gazed at her proceedings with no small sur- 
prise ; but as she laid her hand upon the lock, he came forward, 
saving, “ Ma’am, what do you want there?” 

‘^1 want,” replied the lady, turning round, and looking at 
him from head to foot, “merely to call tliis yo\ing lady to 
breakfast. Be so good as to open the door : the lock is rather 
stiff.” 

She s})oke so completely with the tone of calm authority, 
that the man did not even hesitate, hut opened the door wide, 
taking it for granted that she had some right to enter. The 
lady was about to go in ; but suddenlj^ a feeling of aj)prchen- 
sion seized her, lest the man should shut the door and lock it 
upon her also; and pausijig in the doorway, she addressed 
Lady Laura, who wc need scarcely tell the reader was within: 
“ I have come to ask you,” she said, “ if you will go with me 
to breakfast ?” 

“ <.)h gladly, gladty!” cried the poor girl, darting forward, 
and holding out her hands to her; and Caroline, drawing one 
fair arm through her own, led her onward to the room where 
she had left the Lady Helen. 

The man paused and hesitated, and then followed the two 
ladies along the passage; but before he was near enough to 
hear what was said, Caroline had whispered to lier compa- 
nion, “it is already done: 1 have had an answer to my note, 
which went in the same packet, so that the place of your de- 
tention is now certainly known to those who will not fail to 
send you aid.” 

The bright joy that came up in the eyes of Laura might 
very well have betrayed to the man who guarded her, had he 
seen her face, that she'’ had received more intelligence than 
his employers could have wished. He l<>l]owed, however, at 
some distance, without taking any notice ; and seeming to think 
it enough to watch her movements, and ])revent her egress 
from the house, he seated himself again near the door of the 
chamber where breakfast had been prepared, while Laura and 
her fair companion entered the room. 

They found the Lady Helen and Monsieur Plessis in eager 
conversation, the lady having just atmuimced to him her in- 
tention of delaying their departure till anotlicr day; and he, 
w’ho was in fact part proj)rietor of the vessel which was to bear 
them to France, and was actuated by very different \’icws, 
urging her eagerly to follow her first intention of sailing that 
niglit. He made representations of all sorts of dangers and 
difficulties which were to arise from the delay: the two ladies 
were likely to be arrested; he was likely to be ruined; the 
master of the ship would sail without them ; and, in short, 
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everything was represented as about to happen which could 
induce them to take their departure with all speed. 

'J'hc Lady Helen, however, was resolute. She rcjdied that, 
from what she had heard in London, she was convinced there 
Avas not the least chance whatsoever of their even being in- 
quired after, and much less of their being arrested ; that his 
ruin was only likely to be a consequence of the arrest, and 
therefore that was disposed of. Then again, in regard to the 
captain of the vessel sailing without them, she said that was 
iinprohable, inasmuch as he would thereby lose the large vSiim 
he was to receive, both for bringing them thither and taking 
them hack. 

Now, though Monsieur Plessis ,was, in his way, a very cou- 
rageous and determined person, who in dealing 'with his fellow 
men could take his own part very vigorously, and, as we have 
shoum, successfully, yet he was much feebler in the presence 
of a lady, and on the present occasion, with three to one, they 
certaini}’ made him do anything they liked. The consequence 
was, that i/iura was permitted to spend a great j)art of that 
day with the two accidental tenants of Monsieur Plessis’s 
house ; and not a little comfort, indeed, was that permission 
to her. 

It was a moment when any society would have heen a great 
consolation and relief. But there was in the two ladies with 
wdiom she was now associated for the time much more to inte- 
rest and to please. The manners of each were of the highest 
tone; the person of each was highly pleasing; and Avhen 
Laura turned to the Lady Helen, and marked the gentle 
pensiveness of her beautiful countenance, listened to the 
high, ])ure, noble words that hung upon her li|)s, and marked 
the deep feelings Avhich existed beneath an exterior that peo- 
ple sonietinies thought cold, the remembrance of her own 
mother rose up before her, and she felt a sort of clinging 
yearning towards a being who resembled her in so many re- 
spects. 

With the younger lady, too, she had many a thoiiglit and 
many a feeling in common. Caroline was a few years older 
than herself, and evidently more acquainted Mith the world; 
hut there were deep strong feelings apparent in every word 
she uttered; a thoughtfulness (if we may so express our- 
selves) which blended w'itli an air of carelessness ; a depth 
to be seen even through occasional lightness, which w as only 
like a profound river rippled by a rapid breeze. Each had 
subjects for thought; each had,‘ more or loss, matter fiir grief 
or apprehension ; but each found relief in the societ}^ of the 
other; and the day passed over more happily than Laura 
could have imagined it would have done in such circum- 
stances. 
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Towards evening, indeed, she hecanic anxious and appre- 
hensive ; for no attempt to deliver her had, apparently, been 
made, and slic had been warned that she was to embark for 
France that night. From this a])prehcnsion, however, the 
Lad}' Tic leu speedily relieved her, f)y assurbig her that there 
was no other ship to convey her but that which was hired to 
take licrscif and her young friend to France, and that they 
had dcterniiued u])on putting off their departure till the suc- 
ceeding night. 

About the same hour, however, Caroline became uneasy 
and agitated- She rose often, she looked often .at her watch, 
she gazed out from the window, she turned her eyes to the 
sky, and in the end she retired tor a time to her own chamber, 
and returned shortly after, dressed f{)r going out, with a short 
black cloak, richly trimmed, cast over her shoulders, and a 
silk hood, stifteried A\ath whalebone .and deeply fringed with 
lace, covering her head and the greatest part of her liicc. 

“Who are you going to take with you, niy dear child, to 
show you the way?” said Lady Helen. 

“]S^o one, sweet lady!” replied the other. “While you 
were a\\ a}' from me in London 1 had plenty of opjjort unity to 
explore every path ro\iml this liouse, and the ])lace is so dis- 
tinctly marked that ncithcT he nor 1 can mistake it.” 

Lady Helen looked in her face for a moment with an cx- 
pre.ssi(m somewhat sad as well as hiquiring; and her heaulirul 
conn)anioii, as if com yweh ending at once what she meant, ad- 
vanced quietly towards her, knelt on tlie (‘ootstool at her feet, 
and putting her two hands in hers, she said, “ I promise n ou, 
most solemnly, dearest lady, most solcmnl}' and tirmly do t 
promisi', not to suffer myself to he shaken in luiy one of the 
resolutions which I have taken with your advice.” 

“Thank you, my child, thank you!” cried the elder lady; 
“ thank you for giving me the pros])cct, (Caroline, of seeing 
you ultimately happy. But oh ! do uot he late, my sweet child. 
Ileturii to us soon. Tlie country is in a distracted state; the 
liour is very late. You see it is already growing dusk.” 

“I will retm-ii as soon as I can,” replied Caroline, and left 
the room. 

The man, who was still on the watch in the p.assagc, looked 
at her attentively, but said nothing; and FJessis, w ho was at 
the door speaking to two ship-hoys, said merely, “It is very 
cold and very late, nmdainc. I wonder you don’t get cold 
with such late walks.” 

She made no reply, but went on; and taking one or two 
turns through the tortuous lanes in the neighbourhood, arri- 
ved at a spot where a small obelisk, of no very graceful lomi 
or great dimensions, phaited in the middle of the road, marked 
the boundary of four distinct parishes. She paused there for 
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a moment, and leaned upon the landmark, as if from fatigue, 
weakness, or agitation. The light was now dim, but it was 
not yet dark ; and in a moment or two she saw a tigurc appear 
suddenly in the lane before her. 

It advanced rapidly tOAvards her, and she pressed her hand 
tight ii[>on her heart. One might’ have heard it throbbing. 
The gentleman came on with a })acc like lightning, and held 
out his hand towards her. She gave him her hand, but turned 
aAvay her head ; and after gazing on her for a moment, he drcAv 
her gently to his bosom, saying, “One kiss at least, my Caro- 
line.” 

She did not refuse it, and he pressed her warmly to his 
heart. 'J'liere Avas a moment’s silence, and then his arms re- 
laxed their hold, and he exclaimed, “Oh, heaven!” 

He then drcAV her arm within his and Avalked on Avith her, 

“Oh, <. 'aroline !” he sjiid at length, “would that 3 'ou did 
knoAv how 1 love you!” 

“Il l did know, Sherbrooke,” she replied, “ that you really 
did love me, it Avould make me far, llir happier than I am. 
But lioAv can I believe it, Sherbrooke V how eaii 1 believe 
itV” 

“ Is it,” he demanded, “is it because I haA’e askod you to 
conceal our marriage a little longer? Is it for that reason that 
you doubt my loA'eV Is it for that reason that you have conic 
over to Ihiglaiid, risking all and evciythiiig, afi’ectiiig my fate 
in Ava.) s that you have no idea of? Is it lor this, Caroline?” 

'J’licre Avas a pause for several minutes, and at length she 
answered — 

“ A' ot entirely. There may have been many reasons, Sher- 
brooke, joined tlicrcAvith. 'J’herc Avere many that I stated in 
my letters to you. I'here were others that you might liave 
imagined. Was it uiiriatiiral that I should Avish to sec my 
liusl)ai;dy Was it unnatural I should believe that he Avoiild 
he glad to sec me? As I told you, the circumstances Averc 
changed ; my father was dead; 1 had none to protect me in 
France ; the J^ady ITelcii was coming to England. When she 
was gone, I Avas left quite alone. But oh! Sherbrooke, tell 
me, tell me, AA'hat cause haA’e I had to believe that you love 
me? Have you not neglected me? Have you not forgotten 
me? Have you not ” 

“Never, never, Caroline!” he cned, vehcmcntl}^* “in my 
wildest follies, in my rashest acts, 1 liavc thought of you and 
loved }'ou. I have remembered you with affection, and Avith 
grid*, and with tenderness. Memorj , sad niomory, has come 
uj)on me in the midst of the maddest efforts for gaiety, and 
east me into a fit of deep, anxious, sorrowful, repentant, re- 
morseful thought, which I could not shake off. Jt seemed as 
if‘ some vengeful spirit seized ui)on me for its prey, and dinned 
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in my ears the name of love and Caroline, till my heart was 
nearly broken.” 

“ And the moment after,” she said, what was it, Sher- 
brooke, that you did? Did you sit down and write to Cjiro- 
line, to her who was giving every thought to you? Or did 
you fly to the side of some gay coquette, to dissi})ate such 
painful thoughts in her society? Or did you fly to worse, 
Sherbrooke?” 

lie was silent. “Sherbrooke,” she added, after a time, “I 
wish not to reproach you. All 1 wish is to jnstifv myself, and 
the firm, unchangeable resolution wliicli 1 Inavc been obliged 
to take. I have always tried to close iny cars against every- 
thing that might make me think less highly oi' him I love. 
But talcs would rcficli me, talcs most painful to bear; and at 
length 1 was told that youwxre absolutely on the eve of wed- 
ding another.” 

“They told you false!” exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke, wildly 
and vehemently, “wdioever said so, lied. I have beem cul- 
pable, and am culpable, Caroline; hut not to that extent. I 
never dreamed of wedding her. Did ! not know it could not 
be? But you speak of your resolutions. Let me know what 
they are at once! To declare all, 1 sii]>posc! I^nblicly to 
produce the proofs of our inarrhigc! T# announce to my 
father, already exasperated against me, that in this, too, I have 
oflended him! To call down, even upon your own head, the 
revenge of a man who has never yet, in life, gone without it! 
To tell all; all, in short?” 

“No, no, no, Sherbrooke!” she said; “I am going to do 
none of all these things. Angry and thwarted, yon do not do 
that justice to your wife which you ought. You sj>eak. Sher- 
brooKc, as if you did not know me. 1 will do none of these 
things. You do not choose to acknowledge me as your wife. 
You are angry at my having come to England. J will not 
announce our marriage till the last moment. I will not pub- 
lish it till ni}- dying hour, unless I be driven to it by some 
terrible circumstance. I will return to France. I w ill live 
as the widow of a man that I have loA^cd. But I will never 
see you more, Sherbrooke; I will never hear froiii you more; 
I will never w'rite to you more; till you come openly and 
straightf()rw'ardly to claim me as your wife in the fiice of all 
the world. Whenever you declare me to be your Avife, T Avill 
do all the duties of a wife. I will he obedient to yonr will, 
not alone from duty hut from love; but till you do acknow- 
ledge me as your wife, j^ou can plead no title to such sub- 
mission.” 

“ All, Caroline!” replied Lord Sherbrooke, “ you speak well 
and Avisely, hut coldly too. You can easily resign the man 
that you once loved. It costs you but little to give liini over 
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to Ins own course; to afford him no solace, no consolation, no 
advice ; to deprive him of that communication, which, distant 
as it Mas, might have saved him from many an error. It costs 
you nothing to pronounce such words as you have spoken, and 
to sever our fate for ever.” 

“ It is you that sever it/* she replied, in a sad and reproach- 
ful tone. “Slierbrooke, Sherbrooke, you do me MTong; you 
know you do me M^rong. Oh, how great Mrong! Do you 
think 1 have shed no tears? Do you think my heart has not 
been wrung? Do you think my liours liave not passed in 
anguish, my days in sadness, and my nights in MX'efdng? Oh ! 
Slicr})r<)okc, since you left me, what has been my fate? To 
'ivatch for some Mceks the death-bed of a father, from w'hose 
mind the liglit liad already departed ; to sorrow over his tomb; 
to Match the long days for the coming of iny husband, of the 
liushand whom all had doubted, all had condemned, hut my 
oMTi AA-eak heart, Avhose voavs of amendment I had believed, to 
whose cnti eaties 1 had yielded, ca cu to that rashest of all 
acts, a secret marriage; to find him delay his coming from 
<Jjiy to day, and to see the sun that rose ii])on me in solitary 
sadness go down in grief; to lose the hope that cheered me; 
to look for his letters as the next boon ; to read them ami to 
Aveep over them ; to remain in exile, not only from my native 
land, hut also from him to Avhom I liad given every feeling of 
my heart, to Avhom 1 had yielded all that a virtuous Avornaii 
can yield; to remain in a strange court, to Avhich I had no 
longer any tie, in Avhicli I had no lunger any protector; and 
every time 1 heard Ins name mentioned, to hear it connected 
with some tale of scandal, or stigmatized for some neAV act of 
vice; and Avorse, Avorse than all, Sherbrooke, to he sought, 
idly sought, hy nien that 1 despised, or hated, or Avas inditfe- 
rent to, and forbade to say the Avords Avhich Avould have ended 
their j)ursuit at once: ‘I am already a Avife!’ Sherbrooke, 
3^011 have giA^en me months and months of misery already. T 
AA^eep not noM', even Avith the thought of parting from 3011 for 
ever; hut it is, 1 believe, that the fountain of 1113^ tears is dried 
up and exhausted. Oh, Sherbrooke! Avhen first 1 knew j-ou, 
Avho AA'as so hlithc and joyous as nJ3’sclf? and noAv, Avhat liave 
y^ou made me?” 

lie Avas much moved, and Avas about to speak, hut she held 
up her hand beseechingly, and said, “Let me go on; lot me 
go on. You said it costs me little to act as I proposed to act. 
Think, Sherbrooke, think Avhat it really does cost me. Even 
were 1 all selfishness, hoAv bitter is the part that I haA^e assigned 
myself to play! To pass niy time in solitude, M'ithout the 
pleasures of youth and gaiety; debarring myself from all the 
advantages of an unmarried woman, yet Avithout the name, the 
blessings, the station, the dignity^, of a wife ; voluntarily do- 
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pri^g myself of every sort of consolation, relinqnishing even 
hope ! But if I am not altogether selfish, Sherbrooke, and 
you have no cause to say I am so; if, as you know too well, 
there is deep, and permanent, and pure and true affection for 
you at the bottom of my heart, judge what the after hours of 
life will he, judge what a long, dreary lapse lies before me, 
between the present instant and the grave,” 

Sherbrooke was inoA cd, and again and agaip he assured her 
that he loved her more than any other being upon earth; and 
the conversation continued for nearly liall an hour longer. 
He begged her to stay with him in England, still conceaUng 
their marriage, lie pressed her in every way to break her re- 
solution; he urged her, if it were hut for one week, to remain 
Avith him, in order to sec Avhether he could not make arrange- 
ments to render their marriage public. But she remembered 
her resolution, and held to it firmly, and even rejected that 
last proposal, Icariug consequences equall}' dangerous to her- 
self and to him. ()ppositioii began to make him angry; he 
entered not into her reasons; lie saw not the strength of her 
motives; he s])okc some harsh and unkind AA^ords, which 
caused her to Aveep, and then again he was grieved at liavirig 
pained her, and kissed the tears away, and urged and argued 
again. Still she remained firm, however, and again lie became 
irritated. 

At the end of half an hour, both Caroline and her husband 
heard the sound of feet ap])roachiiig tlicm on both sides ; and 
though it seemed that the peo]de who Avere con’ing from the 
direction of ]Me.ssis’s house Avalkcd lightly and with caution, 
yet there Avere CAndeiitly many of them, and Caroline became 
alarmed for her husband. 

“The yieople are coming from the house, Sherbrooke,” she 
cried ; “ they must not, oh, they must not find you here!” 

“ Why notV” he demanded, sharply. 

“Oh! because they arc a dangerous and a desperate set,” 
she said; “bent, 1 am sure, from what I have heard, upon 
bloody and terrible schemes. Me they Avill let ]>ass, but I 
fear for you ; the very name of your father Avonld he sufiicieut 
to destroy 3^011 with them, Wc must part, indeed Ave must 
part!” 

“And caii jmu, Caroline,” he demanded, still lingcriug, hut 
speaking in a bitter and irritated tone, angiy alike with liim- 
self and her, and with the interruption, “can 3^011 hold to 3^our 
cold and cruel resolution uoav?” 

“I can, I muet, Sherbrooke,” she replied; “nothing shall 
shake me.” 

“Well, then, be it sol” he answered sharply; and turning 
ftway^, walked rapidly up the lane. 

Caroline stood for a single instant on the spot where he left 
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her; but then all the feelinjrs with which she had stmggled 
during the whole of that painful conversation with her husband, 
seemed to break loose upon her at once, and overpower her. 
Her head grew giddy, a weary faintness seemed to come over 
lier heart, and she sank luiconscioiis on the ground. 

The next moment six or seven men came quickly up. 

“Here’s a woman murdered!” cried one; “ and the fellow 
that did it is oil’ up the Jane.” 

A lew hasty exclamations of surprise and pity lollowed, and 
then another man exclaimed, in a hasty and impatient tone, 
“Take her up in yonr arms, dim, and bring her along. l*er- 
liaf>K we may find this messenger tlic boy tiilked ot, and the 
murderer together; but let us make haste, or we shall lose 
both.” 

“ ATiiul,” said another, speaking almost at the same time, 
“ don’t knock tlie messenger’s brains out. We will just take 
and plant Jiiin in the; marsh, tie his arms, and put him up to 
the arm-pith. 'J’lic boys will find him there when they come 
to drive hack the cattle, 'flie lady don’t seem quite dead, I 
think.” 

“firing her along! bring her along!” cried another voice, 
“wesbail miss all if yon are so slow;” and tbns speaking, the 
leader oi tlie party quickened liis pace, while the others, hav- 
ing raised tJu; k'uly from the ground, bore her onward towards 
the end of the lane. 


CIIAPTEE XXIV. 


We have said that Wilton Brown paused and gazed through 
the mist at the figure of a man advancing towards him, and to 
tlie reader it need not he told >vbo the person was that thus 
came forward. To AVilton, however, the conviction was 
brought more slowdy; for though lie had heard the sound 
of a familiar voice, }'et it seemed so iinprohablc that voice 
should lie the voice of Lord Sherbrooke, tJiat the idea never 
struck him, till the figure became so distinct as not to leave a 
doubt. 

“ Good God, Sherbrooke !” he exclaimed, advancing tovards 
him at length : “can it be you?” 

“And 1 may well ask, Wilton, if ;t he you,” said Lord 
Sherbrooke, in a tone so shaiq) and angry, so unlike his usual 
Aoice and manner of speaking, that Wilton drew back as- 
tonished, imagining that he had given his friend some un- 
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known offence. But Lord Sherbrooke grasped liis arm, 
exclaiming, “ Hark! There they are! They are close upon 
us, Wilton ! I have fallen in with a nest of .Jacobites, I fancy, 
ready for an outbreak, and they are after me. Have you any 
arms?” 

“ Here arc plenty of pistols, 1113^ lord,” said the messenger, 
who knew him. 

“Ah! Arden, is that jwi?” he exclaimed. “ GiA^e me a 
pistol!” and he took one from the messenger’s hand. “Here 
are three of us noAv, ^^'ilton,” he exclaimed, with a laugh, 
“and one of us a messenger: enough surely for an}- dozen 
•Tacobites in England.” 

There was something wild, hasty, and strange in Lord 
Sherbrooke's manner, Avhich startled and alarmed AVlltoii a 
good deal. 

“For heaven’s sake, Sherbrooke!” he said, “do nothing 
rashly. Let us see who they arc before you act.” 

“ Oh ! 1 will do nothing rash,” replied Sherbrooke. “ But 
here they come! just like Jacobites, gabbling at every step. 
AVho goes there, nw masters?” he exclaimed, at the same mo- 
ment. “Don’t advance, don’t advance! AVe are armed! 'I'he 
first man that advances T shoot upon the spot!” 

“'riiose are the men! those are the men!'’ cried a loud 
voice from the other party, who were now seen coming up in 
amass. “Hush upon them! Bush u])on them, and tie the 
messenger !” 

“ Oh, oh !” cried Arden. “ They have found me out, have 
they! Stand by me, njy lord! Stand by me, Mr. Brown! 
Thc,v are rushing on !” 

“Then here’s for the midst of them!” cried Lord Sher- 
brooke; and iiistantl}^ levelling his pistol, he fired, though 
AVilton was in the very act of holding forth his hand to stop 
him. 

The moment the fatal flash had taken jdace, there was a reel 
back amongst the advancing party, though they Avere at seve- 
ral j^ards’ distance Avhen the pistol was fired. A confusion, a 
gathering together, a murmur, succeeded; and Avhile Lord 
Sherbrooke was in the ver^’^ act of exclaiming, “Give me an- 
other pistol, Arden!” there Avas heard, from amongst the part^- 
who had been approaching, a loud voice, exclaiming, “B3' 

, he has shot the lady! and she was only fainting after 

all. See hoAv the blood flows!” 

The words Avere perfectly distinct. Lord Sherbrooke’s 
hand, Avhich had just seized the other pistol that the messen- 
ger had held out to him, suddenly let it drop upon the ground. 
It was not possible to see the expression of his face fully, for 
his head was turned aAvay ; but AVilton felt him grasp his arm, 
as if for support, trembling in every limb. 
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“ Good G od ! What have you done, Sherbrooke ?” exclaimed 
his friend. 

“I have killed her! T have killed her!” cried Lord Sher- 
brooke, gasping for breath; “1 have killed the dear, unfor- 
tunate girl!” and letting go Wilton’s arm, he rushed forward 
at onceinto the midst of the other party, exclaiming, “Stand 
back ! J-^ct me forward ! She is iny wife ! Stand out of my 
way! I low, in the name of heaven! did she V” 

He left off without concluding, and nobody answered. But 
the tone ol* bitter grief and agony in whicli Lord Sherbrooke 
spoke was not to l)e mistaken. There was in it the over- 
powering energy of j)assionatc grief, and everybody made way 
for him. In a moment he had snatched the Ibrm of the un- 
lia]>py lady Irom the man wlio held her in his arms, and 
sup])orting her himself, partly on his knee, partly on his 
bosom, he kissed her again and again veJiemcntly, eagerly, 
■we may almost say frantically', exclaiming, “And 1 have killed 
thee, my C’aroline! I have killed thee, my helovcd, my wile, 
my own dear wife ! 1 have killed thee, noble, and true, and 

kind ! Oh, oj)en your eyes, dear one, open your eyes and gaze 
u])ou me for a minute! She is living, she is living!” he added 
■wildly; “she does o])en her eyes! Unick, some one call a 
surgeon! A luuidred guineas to the first who brings me a 
surgeon! God of heaven! how has tliis happened? Oh yes, 
she is living, slie is reviving! Wilton, for pity’s sake, for 
mercy’s sake, lielp me!” 

AVilton Brown had lol lowed Lord Sherbrooke ra])idly; for 
a sudden ajiprehension liad crossed his mind iniinediately the 
words were ])ronoiinced, “He has shot tJie lady,” lest by 
some accident Lady Laura had fallen into the hands of the 
people who were approaching, and tJiat she it was who had 
been wounded or killed by tlic rash act of his friend. 

The inomeiit he came up, however, he perceived that the 
lady 's face was unknown to him, and he saw also that the men 
who stood round, dej>ri\ ed of all power and activity by a hor- 
rible evejit, which they only vaguely coinprehendcd, were 
anything but the jiersons he had expected to see. They 
seemed to he almost all coinnion sailors; and though they 
were in general evidently Eiiglislmien, they were habited 
more hi the liishion of the Dutch seamen of that day. They 
were well armed, it is true, hut still they bore not the slight- 
est ajipcarance of being connected with Sir tlohn Fenwick 
and the party to whicli he was attached; and the horror and 
consternation which seemed to have taken possession of them 
all, at the injury which had been inflicted on the unhapjiy 
lady, showed tliat they were anything but feelingless or har- 
dened. 

One rapid glance over the scene before his eyes had shown 
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Wilton this; and he now stood beside Lord Sherbrooke, 
gazing with painful interest on a picture, the full Iiorror ot 
which he divined better than the others who surrounded 
them. 

Almost as Lord Sherbrooke spoke, however, and before 
Wilton could reply, the lady made a sliglit movement of her 
hand, and raised her head. Her eyes were open, and she 
turned to Lord Sherbrooke, gazing on his face tor a moment, 
as if to be certain who he was. 

“ Oh, Sherbrooke !” she said at length, in a faint voice, “fly, 
fly! I Avas very toolish to faint; I am better now. 'fhe men 
will be upon you in a minute. Oh, heaven! they are all 
round us. OJi, how weak it was to faint, and keep you here 
till they have taken you I I am bettor now,” she said, in an- 
SAver to aAvhispered inquiry of Lord Sherbrooke, as he pressed 
her to his heart. “ J5ut 1 must have hurt my shoulder in 
falling, tor it pains me very much.*' And putting her hand 
towards it, she drcAv it suddenly away, exclaiming, “ Good 
heaven, it is blood!” 

“Yes, dearest, yes, beloved!’* replied Lord Sherlirooke, 
“it is blood, blood shed by your husband’s hand; but oh! 
inadvertently, dear girl. I rashly tired amongst the men that 
were pursuing me, aiid liaA'c killetl the only AA-onian that I 
ever loAX'd!” And he struck his hand vchomcntly against 
his forehead, with a gesture of despair that could not he mis- 
taken. 

“Come, come, ^mung gentleman!” said a man Avho seemed 
the leader of the bluff sailors around him, “ don’t take on so. 
Some one has gone for a surgeon, 'f! lore’s a clever one at 
IlalstOAV, 1 know, and mayhap the young lady is not so much 
hurt. At all events, you did not do it to hurt her, that’s dear 
enough; and I rather fancy AAx’ve all been in a mistake toge- 
ther. For if you were flying from peo])le looking out to take 
you, you w'erc not the goods we Averc after; for vve wore look- 
ing for people that were coming to take us. 'f hey came down 
and said that a gentleman had come down lAntli a niessongor 
to look after our little trafiic, and have tHinie of us up for it. 
Now, Ave intended to plant the messenger in the hog till Ave 
had got all things ready, and the ship oif; and it Avas him and 
his people Ave were after. But come along! Bring tlown the 
lady to Master Plessis’s; she will he taken good care of there, 
I warrant you. Here, »Tack Vanoorst! You're a hit of a 
Burgeon yourself, for you doctored iny head AA^hen the lYerich- 
man broke my cromi one day. See if you can’t stop the 
blood, at least till Ave get the lady to old Plessis s, and the 
OTgeon comes.” 

A broad-built elderly man advanced, and, with Avhatcver 
materials could be obtained upon the spot, made a sort of 
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bandage and compress by the dim light, and applied it dex- 
terously enough, while Caroline lay with her head upon her 
husband's bosom, and her hand clasped iti liis. 

Sherbrooke looked down in her face while this was done, 
with agony depicted in his countenance ; nor was that agony 
rendered the less by seeing a faint look of happiness come 
over her face as she thus rested, and by feeling her hand 
press gently upon his. It all seemed to say, “i could will- 
ingly die thus!” 

VVhon the bandage had been applied, Lord Sherbrooke, 
though he shook in every limb with agitation and anxiety, 
took her in his arms and raised her, saying to the men, “Now 
show me tlie way.” 

But that way was long. The young nobleman put forth 
his strength too much at first in the effort to carr}^ her quickly, 
and after bearing her on for about a mile, he paused and fal- 
tered. 

“ Let one of our ])cople carry her,” said the captain of the 
vessel, wliicli was lying in tlic river, at no great ihstance Ironi 
Plessis’s house; “there is near a mile to go yet.”’ 

Lord Slierhrookc turned and looked round. Wilton was 
close by his side. 

“ ^Vilto^,” ho saicl, “ jtV?ilton, ydii take her. With the ex- 
ception of hersel^j^. 3 feu‘'ai*e my best friend. Gently, oh gently ! 
Slie is iny witiS’, Wilton, and I know you will not mind the 
burden.” 

“Pardon me, lady!” said Wilton, as he took her gently 
out of Lord Sherbrooke’s arms, and she raised her head 
with a faint look of irH(uiry; “it is your husband’s sincere 
frieiifl, and 1 will bear you as carefully as if I were your 
brother.’’ 

Slie made no opposition; but no answer, only stretching 
forth her left arm, Avliich ^vas tl e unwounded one, to Lord 
Sljcrhrooke. She let her hand rjst in his, as if she wished 
him to retain it; and Wilton remarked, but not displeased, 
that she sutlercil not her head t > rest upon his bosom, as it 
liatl done upon that of his frund. 

Considerably taller, and altogether of a more powerful 
frame than Lord Sherbrooke, he bore her with greater ease; 
but still, anxiety made it seem an age till a glimmering light 
was seen through the trees, at no great distance. 

Lord She r!)rooke was then in the act of proposing to carry 
her again; but the good sailor who had spoken before inter- 
fered, saying, “No, no, let him carry her. It will only hurt 
her to change so. There’s the house close by, and he’s 
stronger than you are ; and not knocked dowm with fright, 
jmu see, either, as you are, naturally enough. Hun on, hoy, 
rmi on!” he continued, somcw'hat sharply, to a lad who was 
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■with them ; “run on, and tell old Plessis to get down a mat- 
tress to carry the lady up in.” 

The boy sped away to execute this kind and prudent order; 
and in a few minutes more, the whole party stood upon the 
little stone esplanade before the dwelling of Monsieur Plessis, 
That worthy personage himself was down, and already in a 
state of great anxiety and tribulation, being one of those who 
have an excessive dislike to anj’thing which may bring upon 
them too much notice of any kind. 

The mattress, too, had been brought down ; but when Wil- 
ton gazed through the door, he turned quickly to his friend^ 
saying, “I had better carry her up at once, Sherbrooke. I 
can do it easily, and it will "save her the pain of changing her 
position more than once.” 

Without waiting for any one’s consent, he accordingly began 
to mount the staircase, and had just reached the balustrade 
of the little sort of scpiare vestibule at top, when the tloor of 
an opposite room oi^ened, and the Lady Helen stood belbre 
him. 

To Wilton, who knew nothing of all the secrets of Plcssis's 
house, which the reader is alrojidy informed of, the sight was 
like that of an apparition; and to the Lady Helen herself, the 
sight of Wilton bearing 0«arolinc in his arms, while the light 
of the lamp tliat Plessis carried before tliem shojic iqxm the 
■pale bn t still beautiful countenance of the poor girl, and showed 
her dress and that of Wilton both thickly stained and spotted 
with blood, wjis not less astounding. 

“Ob, AVilton, Wilton!” she cried, “what is this? Caroline, 
niy sweet Caroline, for heaven’s sake, speak! lor JicaACii’s 
sake, look at me !” 

The next moment, however, her eyes fell u])on Lord Sher- 
brooke ; his coimtenancc also as pale as death, his coat, and 
collar, and face also bloody, 

“Oh, young man, young man!” she cried, “is it you that 
have done this?” 

“Yes, Ljidy PItlen,” he answered, rather bitterlj^; “yes! 
After nearly killing her in another way, it is I Avho have shed 
her blood. But the first was the criminal act, not the last. 
The sliot was unintentional; the woiuids given by my words 
were the guilty ones.” 

“No, no, Sherbrooke!’’ said Caroline, raising her head 
faintly, and again stretching out her hand towards fiini. “No, 
no, dear lienry\ You love me; that is enough!” 

She could speak no more ; and Plessis, Avhose senses were 
in a state of greater precision than those of any otlier person, 
exclaimed eagerly, “Don’t stand here talking about it, but 
carry the lady to her bedchamber. This way, young gentle- 
man! this way, this way!” 
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And passing by, he led onward to the room in which the 
iinfbrtiinate lady had received her husband’s note that very 
morning. AA^ilton laid her gently on the bed; and closing 
her eyes for a moment, she gave a slight shudder, cither with 
chilliness or pain, lint a movement in the apartment caused 
her to look round again, and she said, eagerl}', “Do not leave 
me, Slierbrookc! Do not leave me, my husband! You must 
stay with me nniv,'" 

“Leave you, my Caroline!” he said; “oh no! I will never 
leave? you more ! 1 must atone lor what T have done. Only 
promise me, promise me, Caroline, to live, to Ibrgive, and to 
bless me!” 

“I do forgive you, I do bless you, Sherbrooke!” she 
answered. 

Defore he could reply, a gentleman habited in a riding 
dress, and a large red roquelaure, entered the room hastily, 
threw off Ins hat and cloak, and advanced at once with a 
somewhat rougli air to the bedside. 

“ What is thisV” he said, quickly, hut not in an ungentle 
tone. “ AVhcrc is the lady hurt? Bring me linen and water. 
You may give her a little Avinc, too. 8he is faint fromdoss of 
blood;” and advancing to the bedside, he took Chirolinc’s baud 
kindly in his own, saying, “Do not be alarmed, iny dear. 
These things hai)pen every day in battle; and women get 
w'cll better than soldiers, lor they are more jiatient and re- 
signed. I sec Avhere the wound is. Do not be alraid; and 
he put his hand upon her shoulder, running it round on both 
sides. The moment he had done so, he looked about him 
Avitii a bright and hcaniing smile upon his lip, and the colour 
coining somewhat up into his cheek. 

“ She will do well,” he said; “ let no one alarm themselves: 
the hall has passed upon the right of the artery, and 1 feel it 
just above the scapida. She will do wtII!” 

An audible “"I’liauk God!” luirst Irom every lip around; 
and (’aroliiie herself, at the sudden change, trom the appre- 
hension of death to the hope of life, burst into silent tears. 

“ WTuit arc all these men doing here?” demanded the good 
surgeon, turning bluffly round. “ Leave none but the women 
with me, and not too many of them.” 

The sailors began to move aA\ ay at this command, and Wil- 
ton followed; but Lord Sherbrooke kept his place, saying, “I 
must remain!” 

“ And why should you remain, sir?” demanded the surgeon. 
“ WTio are you?” 

“ I am her husband, sir,” replied Lord Sherbrooke, firmly 
and distinctly. 

“ Oh, sir! that makes a very great difference,” replied the 
surgeon. “I make you a very low bow, and have nothing 
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to say; only I hope you will behave quietly and rationally, 
and talk as little as possible.** 

“ 1 will do everything, sir,** replied Lord Sherbrooke, with 
a somewhat stately look — ‘‘I will do everytliiog that may 
tend to promote the recovery of one I love so well.” 

At this moment, Wilton was in the doorway: but the Lady 
Helen laid her hand upon his arm, saying, “ Wait tor me in 
the neighbouring room, Wilton. 1 must speak with you be- 
fore you go.*’ 

AViltoii promised to remain, and quitted the chamber. lie 
found at the top of the stairs the greater part of the sailors 
whom he had seen belbre, and with them Plessis himself and 
another niaii. 

The sailors were talking with Plessis vehemently; and 
Wilton soon fbutid that tlie worthy Frenchman was using all 
his powers of vituperation in various tongues; French and 
English, with a word or two of Dutch eveiy now and then, 
and some quaint specimens of Portu iuese, to ex])ress his 
indignation at the sailors for the unlucky business in which 
they liad engaged. 

I’he master of the vessel was defending himself stoutly, 
saying, “ Why, didn’t I meet the hoy iroin the IMackainoor’s 
Head at the very door of the place hereV and didu t he tell 
me that there was a man coming down with a niessengor of 
state to seize the ship and the cargo, and you, and 1, and 
every one else?” 

“Poo! nonsense, nonsense!’* cried Plessis; “all stuff and 
exaggeration. JSh) messenger, 1 dare say, at all. So be off, 
all of' yon, as fast as yon can go; and get out of the way, for 
Icar of any inciniries being made.” 

“ Why here's the young genlleinan hiniself! ’ cried the 
master: “lie don’t look like a messenger, sure eiioiigl*. [>ut 
there was another man that ran away, he may have been the 
messenger.” 

The man looked to Wilton as he s]M>ke, who instantly re- 
plied, “ You are right, sir. lie was a messenger; but neither 
he nor I came hither about anything relerring to you. In- 
deed, neither of us even knew of your existence before we 
saw you.” 

At that moment, the stranger who was standing beside 
Plessis, and who was very different from the sailors in appear- 
ance, stepped forward to Wilton, and said in alow tone, “May 
I, sir, ask your nainc? ” 

The countersign that Green had given him immediately 
returned to Wilton’s memory, and he replied, “My name is 
Brown, sir, hut it might as well have been Green.” 

“Oh no, sir! " replied the stranger, in the same tone, “every 
man should keep his right uame» and be in his right place, 
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wliicli is the case with yourself in both respects at present;” 
anti to Plcssis, he said, “This is a friend of tlie colo- 

nel Picssis. He sent me dovm to meet him and bring him 
here, hecausc he could not come himself.” 

^•()h, oil!” said Plcssis, looking wise, “that’s all right, 
then. I saw that he spoke to the Lady Helen. Take him 
into the saloon, captain, and Til come to yon in a minute, as 
soon as I’ve got tlie house clear, and everything quiet again. 
1 oxjieet sinne gentlemen to meet here to-night, to take their 
bow! of ]Hinc!j, you know.” 

“ ’fliis ivay, sir,” said the person whom the Frenchman had 
called captain, turning to Wilton, and leading him on into the 
largi; ro(»m, which was now quite vacant. I’lie moment that 
he was there, and the door closed, the stranger came close up 
to him, saying, ‘‘ Where is the messenger? Had you not a 
messenger with you? I wJiited on the road for you three- 
quarters of an hour.” 

“1 rather think,” replied AVilton, “that I was misdirected 

the landlord of the iiui, and a series of unhappy mistakes 
has hecii the consequence.” 

“ Which are not over yet,” exclaimed the other; “for here 
arc w^e, only two men, with very likely a dozen or two against 
us, with no power or authority to take the lady from out of 
their hands, and with nothing but our swords and pistols.” 

“ Oh no!” answered Wilton; “you mistake. 1 have suffi- 
cient authority both from her father and from the secretary 
of siaie.” 

“Ay, hut not like the face of a messenger!” replied the 
other; “ tliat is the liest authority in the world with people 
like these, Py heaven ! the only way that we can act i.s to 
make a bold push f()rit at once, to get hold of the young lady, 
and carry her off before these men arrive. IMessis is sending 
away all the sailors: he’ll not try much to oppose us himself. 
’riuTe is one man, J stJc, at the end of the other corridor, hut 
tve cun surely manage him; and very likely Ave may get the 
start of the others by an hour or so.” 

“ Let us lose not a moment,” answered AVilton. “ T Avill 
send for the Jjady Helen, who may give us more information.” 

“ Let me go and get it from Plcssis himself,” replied the 
man; “ I will be hack in a minute. I knowhow to deal with 
the rogue of a Frenchmau better than j'ou do. If he comes 
hack with me, take a high tone with him: determination if 
everything.” 

'I bus saying, he quitted the room, and for about five minutes 
Wilton remained alone meditating over Avhat had passed, if 
that could be called meditating, wl«ch was nothing but a co i- 
fused scries of indistinct images, all out of their proi)cr Ibriu 
and order. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Tiik first person that entered the room was the Lady Helen, 
who came fbrw'ard towards her young iriend with her eyes 
sparkling and a smile upon her lips. 

“ Oh, my dear boy!” she cried, ‘‘ this has been a terrible 
night, hnt she is ])etter: there is every h(»])e of her doing 
well. The ball has been extracted in a moment, the l)leefling 
lias ceased, and the comfort of licr husband’s love will be 
more to her, far more to her, than the best balm physician 
or surgeon could give. But now tell me, "W'ilton, what brings 
you here? Did you conic M'ith this gay gallant, or liave you 
— though I trust and believe that j'oii have not — liavc you 
taken any part in the wild schemes of these rash, intemperate, 
and vicious inenV” 

“lam taking part in no schemes, dear lady,’’ replied Wilton ; 
“I only come here to frustrate evil ]>urjKises. I can#e 
furnished with authority, and accompanied by a messenger of 
state, to deliver Lady Laura (lavestoii, who, 1 imderstand, is 
at this very moment in this house.” 

“That IS most strange!” said the Lady Helen; “ I wrote 
to — to him who — ivlio— -whom you saw me with; in short, to 
tell him that they had brought the poor girl here, never think - 
ing that you, my hoy ” 

“It was the person you speak of,” intcrni])tcd AVilton, 
** who told me of her being here. One of his jieofde is in the 
liouse with me at this present inoineiit; hut tlie messenger 
has fled in the late affray. 1 understand that a number of 
the men avIio broiiglit her hither are to he here to-iiigbt: we 
shall be then hut two against many, if we delay: and it is 
absolutely necessary that we should find out where the lady 
is, and carry her off at once.” 

“Oh! I will find her in a moment,” replied the Lady 
Helen. “But I know not whether they will suffer her to 
pass out of her chamber,” 

At that moment ho^Yever, Plessis, and the personage whom 
he called captain, entered the room in eager conversation. 

“ It will be ruin and destruction to me,” cried Plessis ; “ I 

cannot permit ill 1 cannot hear of it! nor can you manage it. 
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Tlicre are three men here, one in the house, and one at each 
gate. You arc only two.” 

“ But we are two men together, and two strong men, too,” 
replied the captain, “and they arc all separate. So I tell 
you we will do it.” 

“ Oh ! if you choose to use force you may,” replied Plessis ; 
*‘biit the coiisequoucc be upon your own bead.” 

“Cofue, come, Plessis,” replied the other, “you know you 
don’t like a noise and a piece of work more than any one else. 
Do the matter cunningly, man, as you arc accustomed to do. 
Get the fellow in the hall, there, down quietly out of the 
passage i]ito the brandy celLar. I wnll follow him and lock 
liim in. W'hcn that’s done, all the rest is easy.” 

Plessis smiled at a trick exactly suited to his taste; but he 
hesitated, nevertheless, at jmtting it in execution, lest the fact 
of his having taken any part therein should come to the 
knowledge of men, irom whom, at diflerent times, he derived 
considerable advantage. Present evils, however, are always 
more formidable than distant ones, and Wilton hethonglit him 
of trying what a little intimidation would do with the good 
Frenchman. 

“ Jiisten to me, sir,” he said, in a stern tone. “Instantly 
do wdiat you are told, or take the consequences. Here is my 
authority Iroju the secretary of state, to demaiul the person 
of this young lady from the hands of’ any one with w'lioni I 
may find her. A messenger came down with me to High 
ilalstow, with a warrant for the arrest of any {)erson who may 
be found detaining her. It is, however, my >vish to do all 
things (]uietly, if you Avill allow me. The duke, her father, 
does not desire the business to be conducted with harsh- 
ness ” 

“ A duke!” exclaimed Blcssis, opening his eyes with aston- 
ishment. “A (Inkc and peer! Why, they oidy told me 
that she was the daughter of some turncoat, wdio w ould l>etray 
them, they feared, if they had not his daughter in pawn.” 

“ 'fhey deceived yon I” rejdicd Wilton ; “ she is the daughter . 
of the Duke of Gavestoti, lint 1 have no time to discuss such 
points with you. Tustantly do wliat you are told. Get the 
man out of the w^ay quietly; give the lady up into my hands, 
as you are hereby formaliy required to do, or T immediately 
(piit the liouse, raise the hue and cry, and in less than an hour 
this place shall be surrounded by a hundred men.” 

l^lessis hesitated no longer. maieure!" he cried. 

Force majturc! Ko one can resist that. AVhat am I to do? 

I wnll act exactly according to your bidding. You are wit- 
ness, madame, that I yield to compulsion.” 

“ Yes, Monsieur Plessis,” replied the Lady Helen; “ lawful 
compulsion.” 
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“Well, Plessis, do as I bid yon, at once,” replied the 
captain. “ (let the man down into the brandy cellar, quickly! 
I saw the door open as 1 passed; and either lock liiin in or 
let me do it.” 

‘‘You arc a tall man, and I am a small man,” replied 
Plessis. “I have not the ^i ft of turning captain. .111 

send him down, Jiowever;” and taking* a V’^e nice glass Irom the 
mantel-piecc, he went to the little vestibule at the top of the 
stairs, and called to the man who was sitting in the corridor 
be^^oncl. 

“Here, Harrison,” he said, “I wish you’d go down and 
get the gentleman a glass of brandy out of the cellar. The 
door’s open. Make haste, and don’t drink any; there’s a 
good iellow.” 

The tone in whicli Master Plessis spoke sliowcd that he 
was no had actor when well prompted. I'he man, who w^as 
complete!}' deceived, came forward without the slightest hesi- 
tation, took the glass out t)f his h«and, and Avent down stairs. 

The moment he had passed, Plessis put in his head, and 
beckoned Avith his finger to the captain, Avho ran down aflcr 
the other in a moment, leaving the door open, and Plessis 
listening beyond, witli some slight ap]>rehensiou. That ap- 
prehension Avas increased, by hearing a Avord or tAvo spoken 
sharply, a struggle, and the sound of glass falling and being 
broken. 'VVilton sprang out of tbc room to aid his companion ; 
but at that inomeut there Avas the sountl of a dotw banged 
sharply to, a ke}' turned, and he met the captain coming up 
the stairs laughing aloud. 

“By heaven! the fellow had nearly bolted!” he said; 
*‘but there he is noAV, safe enough, and 1 dare say, A^'ill find 
means to console himself with blaster Plcssis’s brandy casks. 
He might have made Iiimself quite comfortable if lie hadn’t 
dropj)ed the glass, like a fb«h Now, Plessis,” he continued, 
entering the room, “go for the lady as quick as liglitiiing. 
Let us lose no time, but make sure of the business while we 
can; and 1. dare say, if y^ou get yourscli' into any little scrai)c 
soon — as indubitably you A\ill, for you never can expect to 
die uuluiiigcd — this gentleman A\’ill speak a good AVord for 
you to those Avdio can get your neck out ot the noose before it 
is dra\ATi too tight. Come, make haste, man! or aac may all 
get into troulde.” 

“I Avill go,” said the Lady Helen; “I had better go. It 
will alarm her less, and she has been terrified and agitated 
too much alre«ady, poor thing.” 

Thus saying, she left them; hut the lady returned alone in 
a moment after, saying, Avitli some consternation, that the man 
had got the key of the door Avith him. 

“Oh, that is nothing!” exclaimed Plessis, laughing; “lam 
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never mthout my passe partout;" and producing a key attached 
to a large ring Ironi his pocket, he gave it into the hands of 
the Lady Helen, who returned to her kind task once more. 

Scarcely had she left the room when there came the sound 
of a man’s step from the }>assage; and Tlessis darted out. 
'Jhe ibotfall which he heard was that of Lord Sherbrooke, 
wJjo was seeking Wilton; and as soon as the young noble- 
man s.'iw liini, he advanced towards him with both his hands 
extended, saying — 

“Oh, AVilton! dear friend, this has been a terrible night! 
But it is in the fiery furnace of such nights as this that hard 
hearts are melted and cast in a new mould. I feel that it is 
so with mine. But to the business that makes me seek you,” 
he continued, in a low tone, seeing that there was another 
person in the room, and drawing Wilton on one side. “ Listen 
to me! C^uit this house as fast as possible. 1 find you are in 
a nest of furious Jacobites, and there may be great danger to 
you if found here. 1 remain with my poor Caroline ; and far 
^lv^•ay fj’oni all tlie rest, have nothing to fear, although the 
v/arni ug that she gave was intended forme. You speed away 
to London as fast as possible. But remember, Wilton! re- 
iuiember : niention no word of this iiight\s event to my father. 
He does not expect me in town for several days, and 1 must 
choose my own time and manner to give liim tlfe history of 
all this affair, lie holds me by a chain you know not of: the 
chain of Jiiy heavy debts. I am at liberty hut upon his sufier- 
ance, and one cold look from him to Jew or usurer would 
plunge me in a debtor's prison in an hour. The man who has 
debts he cannot pay, Wilton, is worse than any ordinary slave, 
lor he is a slave to many masters. But 1 must away,” he 
continued, in his rapid manner, “ for i have left her with no 
one but the servant girl, and 1 must watch her till all danger 
be past.” 

“I trust she is better,” said Wilton; “I trust there is no 
danger.” 

“ 'riiey tell me not, they tell me not, Wilton!” replied Lord 
Sherbrooke; “but now that I have been upon the very eve 
of losing a jewel, of wliich I was hut too careless before, 1. feel 
all its value, and would fain hide it trembling in my lieart, 
lest fate should snatch it from me. Say nothing of these 
things; remember, say nothing of them.” 

“But Arden, but Arden,” said AVilton, as Lord Sherbrooke 
was turning away: “but the messenger, vSlierbrooke ! May 
he not tell something V” 

“The cowardly villain ran away so soon,” replied Lord 
Sherbrooke, “he could hear nothing, and undervStand less, 
lie is a cautious scoundrel, too, and will hold his tongue. 
Y'ct you may give him a warning, if you sec him, AVilton.” 
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“ Here is the lady, sir,” said Flcssis, entering, and address- 
ing Wilton. “I will go down stairs and see that all is safe 
below. 

“lie will not let the man out of tlie cellar?” dciiianded 
Wilton, as Plcssis departed. 

“I have taken care of that,” replied the captain, holding 
up a key; “but let us not lose time.” 

While these few words were passing. Lady llelcii and Laura 
entered, the latter, pale, agitated, and trembling, less with 
aetual apprehension than from all she had lately undergone. 
At that moment she knew not with whom she was going, or 
what was the manner of escape proposed. All that the Lady 
Helen had told her "was, that somebody had come to set her 
free, and that she must instantly ])roparc to de])art. She had 
paused hut for an instant, wliile the lady who brought her 
these glad tidings, wrapped round her some t)f the garments 
wdiich had been procured for her journey to hVance, by those 
who had carried her oft*; and «all the agitation consequent upon 
a sudden revival of hopes that had been well nigh extinguished 
was still busy in her bosom, when, as we have said, she entered 
the room. 

The first object, however, which her eye fell u])on, was the 
fine commanding form of Wilton Brown. It ^^erc scarcely 
fair to ask whether in the long and weary hours of captivity, 
she had thought much of him. Ihit one thing at least may 
be told, that with him, and with a hurried and timid exami- 
uation of the feelings of her own bosom regarding him, her 
thoughts had been busied at the very moment wdicii she had 
been dragged away from her own home. The siglit of him, 
however, now, Avas both joyful and overpowering to her ; the 
very idea of deliverance had been siifticient to agitate her, so 
that she shook in every limb as she entered the room; but 
when she saw in her deliverer the man whom, of all others, 
she Avould have chosen to protect her, manifold emotions, of 
a still more agitating kind, w ere added to all the rest. But 
joy — ;joy and increased hope — overcame all other t*eclings, 
and stretching out her hands towards him, she ran Ibrwivrd 
as he advanced to meet her, and climg Avith a look of deep 
conftdciicc and gladness to his arm. 

“Do not be frightened, do not be agitated,” he said; “all 
will go quite well. Are you prepared to quit this place im- 
mediately ?” 

“Oh yes, yes, instantly!” she cried; hut then her eyes 
turned upon Lord Sherbrooke, and the sight of him in com- 
pany Avith Wilton seemed to cloud her happiness; for though 
she still looked up to AVilton’s countenance Avith the same 
aftectionatc and conftding glance, yet there w^as evidently a 
degree of apprehension in her countenance, when for a mo- 
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mcTit she turned her 03^08 to Lord Sherbrooke. She bowed 
her head j^raccAill}^ to him, however, and uttered some broken 
thanks to liim and to Wilton for coininpr to her deliverance. 

“ Pardon me, dear Lady Laura,” re}>lied J..ord Sherbrooke, 
“I mUvSt accept no part of 3"oiir tlianks, for my ])eing here is 
entirely accidental, and I cannot even olfer to escort you on 
your (ic]>arture. It is Wilton who has sought 3^11 bravely 
and perse veringly, and I doubt not 3'^ou will go with him with 
perfect confidence.’* 

“ AiR’wherc, anywhere!’* said Lad3’^ Laura, with a tone and 
a look which at another moment might have called up a smile 
upon Lord Sherbrooke’s coimtcnaiiee ; hut Ids ow n heart w^as 
also so full of deep feelings at that time that he conld not look 
xrpoii them lightly enough even for a smile, when he detected 
tliem in another. 

‘‘ 1 will g(^ down and make sure that there is no trickery 
below,” said tlic man called the captain ; and w^hen I calf, 
‘Kow!’ come down with the lad3’', Mr. Hrown.” 

Lord Sherbrooke at the same moment took leave of them, 
and left the room, and Lady Laura, without quitting her posi- 
tion by Wilton’s side, which she seemed to consider a place of 
sure refuge and snpjiovt, held out her hand to the Lady Helen, 
saying, “Oh! Jiow can I thank 3^011, lad3'’, for all 3'Our kind- 
ness? Had it not been for you 1 should never have obtained 
this deliverance.’* 

“1 need no thanks, my swTct friend,*’ replied the lady. 
“The only things that give sunshine to the inemoncs of a sad 
life arc some few acts of kindness and S3'mpathy wliicli I have 
been able to ]ierfbrm to.w’ards others. liut if 3^011 wwnt to 
thank me,” she added, looking Avith a smile upon Wilton, 

thank him, Lady Laura, for lie is the being dearest to me 
upon earth.” 

Lady Laura looked somcAvhat surprised; hut AVilton held 
up his finger, thinking he heard their companion’s call. It 
W'as not so, liowevcr, hut onl}' a quick step upon the stairs; 
and the next moment the captain entered, with some raai'ks of 
agitation on his countenance. 

“liy 1” he t-iid, “there seems to me to he a Avhole 

troo]> of horse before the house; such a clatter of iron-shod 
feet. 1 fear Avc have the CTU iny upon us, and Plessis has run 
to hide himself, frightened out of his wits. What can avc do?” 

“ (k)ine all into the kuU ’s chamber, or into mine,” said I-iady 
Helen; “perhaps the3" may not think of searching for her. 
At all events, it gives us a chance, if avc can hut get across the 
vestibule before t}ic3^ come up. Quick, Wilton ! come, quick !’* 
and she w^as leading the ^yny. 

llcforc she got to the door, hoAA^ever, Axliich the captain had 
closed behind iiiin, the tramp of heavy hoots w as Jicard upon 

o 
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the stairs, and a voice calling, “ Plessis! Plcssis! Where the 
devil are you? The whole house seems to be deserted ! Why, 
what in Satan’s name is here? Here's blood all the way domi 
the stairs ! By heaven ! it wouldn’t surprise me if the Orange- 
men had got into the house. We must take care tliat there 
isn’t a trap. Give me that lamp, Cranburne. You liad ])otter 
have your pistols ready, gentlemen. IIow can wc manage 
now? Two of you stay and guard each corridor, while we go 
in here.” 

There seemed now to take place a low-toned conversation 
amongst them, and the Lady Helen, with a i)ale countenance, 
drew back towards Wilton and Laura. The captain, on his 
part, unbuttoned his coat, and drew out a pistol Irorn the belt 
that he wore underneath; but Wilton said, “Put it up, Jiiy 
good friend, put it up. Do not let us set any example of 
violence. Where there are nine or ten against two, it is 
somewhat dangerous to begin the affray. We can always 
have recourse to resistance at last.” 

“ Oh, not for my sake! not for my sake!” said Lady Laura, 
in a low voice. “ h^or heaven’s sake, risk not your life for me !” 

“Let us keep this deep window behind us,” said Wilton, 
speaking to his companion, “ lor that will give us some advan- 
tage, at all events. Draw a little behind us, dear Lady Jjaura. 
We will manage all things as gently as we can.” 

“Let me s]ieak to them, Wilton,” said the Lady Helen; 
“from one circumstance or another 1 must know them almost 
all.” 

As she spoke, the large, heavy latch was lifted, and the door 
slowdy and cautiously opened. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


A PAUSE of expectation, even if it be but for a minute, is 
soinetwnes tlie most painful thini? in the world ; and the heart 
of poor Laura at that moment, while the door was being slowly 
opened, and all their eyes were iixed eagerly upon it, lelt as 
if the blood were stayed in it till it was nearly bursting. Wil- 
ton, who saw all that took ]dace more calniiy, judged by the 
carefid opening of the door, that there w as a good deal of 
timidity in tlio persons whom it hid from their view. But 
'when it w’as at length opened, the sight that it presented was 
not well calculated to soothe any one’s alarm. 

Ill the doorway itself were three well-armed men, with each 
his sword drawn in his hand, while hehind these again n ere 
seen the laces of several more. TIic countenance of the first, 
Sir (icorge Barkley, which we have already described, was 
certainly not very prepossessing, and to the eyes of Laura, 
(Ijicre was not one who had not the countenance of an assassin. 
It was evident that Sir George Barkley expected to see a much 
more formidable array than that presented to him and Ids 
conipainoiis, in the persons of two ladies and two armed gen- 
tlemen, for his eyes turned quickly trom the right to the left 
round the room, to assure himself that it contained no one else. 
Inhere was a momentary pause at the door; but wdicii it was 
clear that very little was to be apprehended, the troop jioured 
in with much more hasty and corilident stops than those with 
which they had first approached. 

Two or three of Sir George Barkley’s party wer(i advancing 
quickly to the spot where Wilton and the lady stood ; but the 
young gentleman held up his right hand suddenly, putting his 
ictl uiKiu one of the pistols which he carried, and saying, 
“Stand back, gentlemen! 1 do not jiennit men with swords 
drawn to come too close to me, till I know their jiiirpose. 
Stand hack, 1 say!” and he drew the pistol from liis belt. 

“We mean you no harm, sir,” said Sir George Barkley, 
pausing with the rest, “ But wx must know who you are, and 
what you are doing here, and that immediately.” 

“ Who I am can he of no more consequence to yon, sir,” 
replied Wilton, “ than who you are is to me, which, by your 
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good leave, I would a great deal rather not know, if you will 
finder me to be ignorant thereof; and as to what I am doing 
here, I do not see that T am bound to explain that to anybody 
but the master of the house, or to some person autliorised by 
law to inquire into such particulars.” 

“Miglity fine, sir!” said the voice of Sir John Fenwick, as 
he advanced from behind ; “Mighty fine! But this is a mere 
waste of time. In the first place, wdiat are you doing with 
that lady, who, as her father’s friend, I intend immediately to 
take under my protection.” 

“Her father, sir,” replied Wilton, with a contemptuous 
smile, “judges that the lady has been somewhat too long 
tinder your careful hut somewhat forcible ]>rotcction already. 
I beg leave to give you notice. Sir tlolin Fenwick, that 1 am 
fully authorised hy the Duke of Gaveston, Lady Laura’s father, 
by a Avriting under liis own hand, to seek for and deliver her 
from those who have taken her aAvay. 1 know you have been 
too wise and prudent to suffer yourself to be seen in tliis busi- 
ness hitherto, and if you Avill take my adAnce you will not 
meddle Avith it noAv. Stand hack, sir; for as 1 live 1 Avill 
fihoot A’ou through the head if you take one single step for- 
ward, and you krioAV 1 Avill keep my AA-ord!” 

“Ihit there is more to be iiuiuircd into, sir,” exclaimed Sir 
George Barkley; “there is blood — blood upon tlie stairs; 
blood ” 

“ Hear me, Sir George,” said Lad}^ Helen, adAuncing. “ You 
know me avcH, and must believe Avhat T say.” 

“J have the pleasure of recollecting your ladyship very 
well,” replied Sir George; “but 1 thought that you and iMiss 
yiJlars had sailed hack for France hy this time.” 

“Alas! Sir George,” rejdicd the lady, “poor Caroline, I 
fear, Avill not be able to he moved. She has met AA'ith a scA^ere 
accident to-night, and it is her blood, poor child, that yon saw 
upon the stairs. This gentleman has had nothing fartlicr to 
do with the matter, except inasmuch as he Avas accidentally 
present, and kindly carried her up stairs to the room Avhere 
fihe now lies.” 

“That alters the case,” said Sir George Barkley. “But 
AAdio is he? AVc liaA^c heard reports by the AAwy Avhich giA’^e 
us alarm. AVill he pledge his honour, as a gentleman, never 
to mention anything he has seen this night; or at least, not 
for six months?” 

“ On that condition,” demanded AYilton, “ will you give me 
pc!-fect freedom of egress AAnth this lady and the gentleman 
AA’ho is Avith me?” 

“IVot with the lady!” exclaimed Sir George Barkley, sharply; 
r.nrl at flu* same moment Sir John FcnAvick, llookAvood, and 
Park} us all surrounded the Jacobite leader, speaking eagerly, 
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t>ut in a low tone, and evidently remonstrating against his 
permiiting the departure of any of the party, lie seemed 
puzzled iiow to act. 

“Come out here again,” he said; “come out liere, where 
wc can sj)eak more at ease. ^I'liey cannot get out of this room 
if we keep the door.” 

“ Not without breaking their necks Irom the window,” re- 
plied Itookwood. 

What is that small door there at tlic side?” said Sir 
George llarklcy. “ Let some one see!” 

’'fis nothing but a cupboard,” said Sir .John Fenwick. “ T 
examined it the other niglit, lor fear of eavesdroppers. There 
is no way out.” 

“ 1 shall consider your proposal, sir,” said Sir (ieorge llark- 
Icy, turning to Wilton: “ stay here (piietJ^^ We wisli to offer 
no violence to any man ; wc ai*e ver} harmless people in our 
way.” 

A grim smile hung upon his thin lip as he spoke; and 
looking h'om time to time behind him, as if he feared the use 
whicli Wilton might make of the pistol in his liand, he left 
the room with his coiupaiiions. The moment after, the lock 
of the door was heard to turn, and a heavy bar that hung 
beside it clattered as it was drawn across. 

“ A few niiiiutes gained is a great thing,” cried Wilton. 
“I have heard of people defending theuiselves long, by form- 
ing a sort of temporary barricade. A single cavalier in the 
time of Cromwell kept at bay a large force for several liours. 
In this deej) window we are defended on all sides but one. 
J.iCt us do wliat we can to guard ourselves on that also.” 

The furniture was scanty ; but still the large table in the 
middle of’ the room, and a sideboard which stood in one cor- 
ner, together with chairs and various smaller articles, were 
speedily formed into a little fortress, as it Avere, which en- 
closed the opening of the Avindow in such a manner as to 
leave a s[)ace open toAvards the eneiii}’^ of not more than two 
feet in width. Wilton exerted himself to move all these 
without noise, and the captain aided him zealously; while 
].*aura clung to Lady Helen, and hid her eyes upon her new 
friend’s bosom, anticipating every moment the return of the 
other party, and the commencement of a scene of strife and 
bloodshed. 

It is to the proceedings of those Avithout the room, however, 
that we must more particularly direct our attention. 

“In the name of heaven! Sir George,” exclaimed both 
Kookwood and Fenwick, as soon as they Avere on the outside 
of the door, “ do not let them go, on any account. Our whole 
plan is blasted, and ourselves ruined for ever, if such a thing 
k to take placer* 
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“Why,” continued Fenwick, “this youth, this Wilton 
Brown, is secretary to the Earl of Byerdale, a natural sou of 
Lord Sunbury, it is supposed, brought up from his infancy in 
the most violent Orange principles ; and he will think himself 
justified in breaking his word with us the moment he is out 
of the house, and bringing upon us the troops frojn Iloo. lie 
knows me well by sight, too ; and if he be let loose I shall 
not consider my fife worth a moment’s purchase.” 

“ Even if you could trust him,” said Rookwood, “ there is 
the other. Captain Byerly, as they call liim, Green’s great 
friend, who threw the money, wliich Lowick offered him to 

S uit Green, in his face. If the tidings we j’ust now lieard, 
lat the matter has taken some Avind, he true, this fellow 
Byerly will bring down the soldiers upon ns, and swear to ns 
anywhere.” 

“ But what am T to do?” demanded Sir George Tl kley, 
hesitating. “ Wc shall have bloodshed and much uoise, de* 
pend upon it.” 

“ Leave them all locked in wlicrc they are,” said Sir Wil- 
liam Parky ns; “ they can do no harm there. Let us ourselves, 
like hrave and determined men, carry into execution at once 
the resolution wc have formed. Let us turn our liorscs’ heads 
towards London; meet at 'rurnham Green, as was ] proposed; 
and wliile people are seeking for us here in vain, the usurper’s 
life will he brought to an end, and his unsteady government 
overthrown f<)r (?vcr. Evcrytliing in tlie country will he in 
confusion; our friends will be rising in all (piarters; the Duke 
of Berwick, 1 know, was at Calais yesterday; the army can 
land in two days; and tlie advantages of our situation will all 
be se(!ured hj' one prompt and decided blow. J say, l(;avo 
them where they are. Before they can make their escape, 
the wliole thing will be over, and we shall be safe.” 

“Nonsense, Sir William,” cried Fenwick; “nonsense, I say! 
Here is Plessis lias evidently played into their hands ; the man 
we put to guard the girl has been bribed off his post; the 
window itself is not so high but that an active man might 
easily drop from it, if he could sec clearly where to light be- 
low; ere noon, to-morrow, the tidings of oiu* assemblies would 
reach Kensington. William of Orange would not stir out, 
and the wliole plan would be frustrated. We should be bunted 
down through the coiiiitry like wild beasts, and you w^ould be 
one of the first to repent the advice you have given.” 

“ But niy good friend, Fenwick,” said Sir George Barkley, 
“ all this is very well. But still you do not say what is to be 
done. Every one objects to the plan which is proposed by 
another, and yet no one x>roposcs anything that is not full of 
dangers.” 

“ For my part,” said Charnock, who had hitherto scarcely 



spoken at all; ^^for my part, if you were to ask my opinion, 
I slioiild say, let us walk in; we are here eleven or twelve in 
all; twelve, I think, and just quietly make a circle round, and 
give them a pistol-shot or two. If people will come prying 
into other persons’ affairs, and meddling with things they have 
no business to concern themselves about, they must take the 
consequences.” 

“Not in cold blood! not in cold blood!” exclaimed Rook- 
wood. 

“ And the women!” said Sir John Fenwick. “ Remember 
the women 1” 

“T hope WilJiain of Orange won’t have a woman with him 
to-morrow,” said (^larnock, coolly, “or if he has, that she’ll 
not be upon my side of the carriage. I would never let a 
woman stand in tlie way wdicn a great deed w^as to be done.” 

“ Well, lor my part,” said Fenwick, “ I agree with Sir 
Willi.'im Park yus, that no time is to be lost in the execution 
of this business*, but 1 agree also with ('aj)tain Rookwood, 
that it would be horrible to cut these men’s throats in cold 
blooil. W’bat 1 proj)ose is this, that we at once demand that 
they lay down tlieir arms, and that, i)lcdging our word of 
Inmour no evil shall happen to them, we march them down 
one by one to the boat, and sliij) them off for France. It 
will ])(‘ an alT’air of three hours to get tliem embarked; but 
that will be time w*ell bestowed. We can then proceed to 
the execution of our scheme at once, and in far greater safety. 
If they maJie any resistance, tlie cousecpience be upon their 
owji heads.” 

“ ihit,” said Sir (Jeorge Rarklov, “depend upon it they will 
not go. 'J’Jiej’e is a determination in that young lelJow'’s look 
which is not to be mistakon. He Avill submit to no power but 
that of tlie law.” 

“Well, tlicii,” said Sir John Fenw-ick, “frighten him with 
the law ! Declare that you will take them all before a magis- 
trate, to give an account of the blood that lias been shed here, 
'riiere is blood on Ids collar, and his face too, for 1 saw it; and 
the wliole stairs is spotted with blood. Tell them that both 
tlie men must surrender and go before a magistrate. The 
lailies, you can say, may go where they like, and do what they 
like, but the men must surrender. Let half of us go down 
w itli the men, and lead or force them to the ship, wliile the 
rest bring down the tw'o women a few minutes after.” 

“ That is not a bad plan at all, Fenwick,” said Sir George 
Barkley. “ Let us see what can be done by it. Wc can but 
conic to blows at last.” 

When the latter part of this conversation had hcen going 
on between Fenwdek and Barkley, the Jacobite, called Char- 
nock and a duU-looking man, not unlike himself‘, but only 



«><‘de, had been spealdng together 
ftnlnV^ behind. At first their conversation was carried 

» dh rntev Tl* 7- I*"" somewhat louder, 

UU, 1 u do It ! I hat s the only WTiy to settle it. You take 
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4 ,^,^'®* ’■'* »b>ry,’- rt'idied Charnock. 

tncrc inu.st bo some talk at first, you know. 'J'lien get 
quietly up bchiiul our timid friends here, and when 1 mvo a 
nod, we wiJl both tire at once.** 

‘'I iiiider.'Jttind,'’ answered the other. ‘‘You had bettor 
see that your pistols are primed, Charnock, and that the halls 
are not out, for you rode at a rate down that hill wliich would 
shake almost any hall into tlie holster.” 

“1 looked just now,” said (Charnock ; “it’s all ri/^lit. Let us 
keep pretty near Sir George;” and turning round, he came 
nearer to Sir George Jlarklcy, Avho was just tinishing liis con- 
veraatiou with Fenwick, as wc liave described. 

While holding this long consultation, the insurgents had 
not been many paces from the door, and they now tui ned and 
re-entered the room. The state ol‘ defence in which Wilton 


and his conijianion had placed themselves, showed a degree 
of determination that seemed to surprise and puzzle them a 
good deal; for Sir George Larkley again ])aused, and spoke to 
Sir John Fenwick, who was close behind him. 

“ The more reason lor doing as we jirojxisc,” rejdicd Sir 
John to his friend’s observation. “They will not resist going 
bclbrc a magistrate ; at least, Wilton Brown will not, and we 
can easily manage the other.” 

vSir George .Barkley then advanced another stcj), saying to 
Wilton, who notwithstanding the barrier he had raised, was 
still cpiite visible as far as the waist, “ Wc have considted, sir, 
on what it is necessary to do with you, ami if your own ac- 
count of yourselves he true, you will readily accpiiesce in our 
determination. If you resist it, you show that you know 
yourselves to be guilty of some crime, and we must deal with 
you accordingly.” 

“Fray, sir, what is your determination?” asked Wilton. 
“For my part, 1 recjuire free permission to (putc tliis ]>lacc 
with this geiitlcmaii and Lady Laura Gaveston ; and nothing 
shall prevent me from so doing at the ri.sk of my life.” 

“You shall do so, sir,*’ rejilicd Sir George Barkley, “hut 
you shall go bclbre a magistrate in tlie iirst instance. Here 
are evident marks of violence having been committed upon 
the person of some one; the staircase, the vestibule, the 
corridors, arc covered with blood; your coat, your collar, your 
face, are also bloody, aud we leel ourselves bound, before we 
let you depart, to have this matter strictly inquired into.” 
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“Oh! go before a magistrate at once,'’ said Laura, in a low 
voice. “ We have nothing to fear from that, and they have 
everything.” 

“Siiovving clearly that it is a pretence, dear lady!” replied 
Wilton, in the same low tone. “ Keep behind the barricade. 
I see one of those men creeping up from the door with a pis- 
tol in liis hand. Sir,” he continued, addressing Sir George 
Larkky, “in those circumstances, the best plan for you to 
pursue will be to bring a magistrate here. I neither know 
who you are nor what are your view’s; but I find this young 
lady, who has l)een carried off from her lather's house, ille- 
gally brought hither, and detained. 1 know the house to be 
a susj)ected one; and although, as I have before said, I 
neither know who you are, nor w-liat are your views, and do 
not by any means wish to know, yet the circumstances in 
whicJi I find 3 011 arc suflicieiitly doubtful to justily me in re- 
fusing to quit this s])ot, and place myself in your hands, un- 
less every man ])rebciit gives me his word of honour as a 
gentleman, that J shall go free whithersoever I will. If, there- 
li)re, you think a magistrate requisite to inquire into this 
business, send for one. 1 think, how^ever, that you would do 
much 1)0 Iter to plight me your w’ord at once, and let me go. 

I know no one l)ut Sir John Fenwick here, therelbre 1 can 
betray no one hut him; and to Sir John Fenwick I pledge my 
word that 1 will not mention him.” 

Jt was evident that Sir John Fenwick put no trust in such 
assurances, and he was seen sj)eaking veliemeiitly with Sir 
(icorge Ilarkley. At the same moment, however, a low con- 
versation w^as carried on in a slow and careless sort of man- 
ner ])y ( "harnock and the other, w’ho were just behind. 

“1 can’t get a shot at the captain,’* said Charnock, calmly. 
“JTis head is covered by that table they’ve set on end. Stop 
a bit, stop a hit!’’ 

“ Better let me settle this young fellow’ first,” said the other, 
“ and then the stu])id l()ols will be obliged to make a rush 
upon the captain. When once blood is drawn they must go 
on, you know.” 

“Very well,” replied Charnock, “1 don’t care;” and there 
w^as the sudden click of a ])i.stoI-lock heard behind. 

“ J lis eye is upon you,” said Charnock. “ Make haste ! He 
is cocking his pistol!” 

"J’he nifui instantly raised tlie w’ea])on that was in his band, 
and w’as in the very act of firing over the shoulder of Sir 
George Barkley, when his arm was suddenly knocked up by 
a blow from behind, and the ball passed through the window, 
a yard and a half above ^ViltoIl’8 head. 

AViltou instantly dropped the muzzle of his pistol, without 
returning the shot. Hut there w'as a cause for his so doings 
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which none of the conspirators themselves, who were all 
eagerly looking towards the spot where he stood, had yet per- 
ceived. 

While Chamock and the other had been speaking, a young 
gentleman had suddenly entered the room, and pusliing ra- 
pidly lorward through the group in the dooi wav, he had 
advanced to the front and knocked up the hand of the assassin 
just as he was in the very act of tiring. The new comer was 
dressed in dark -coloured clothes, and more in the French 
than in the English costume of that day, with a curious 
sort of cravat of* red silk tied in a bow beneath the chin. lie 
wore his hat, which was trimmed with feathers, and a large 
red how of ribands, and in his hand he bore nothing hut a 
small cane with an amber head, while his person displayed no 
arms Avhatcvcr, except a small riding sword, which every 
gentleman wore in that day. 

llis tigure w'as tall and commanding; his countenance open, 
noble, but somewhat stern; and there was to be remarked 
therein the peculiar expression wdiich the pictures of Vandyke 
have handed down to us in the portraits of Charles 1. it was 
a melancholy ex|)ression; but in Charles that melancholy 
seemed somewhat mingled with weakness; while on tlic stem 
brow’ and tightly-compressed lips of the young strangcT might 
be read, by llic physiognomist, vigour c'liid determination 
almost approaciiing to obstinacy. 

'I'he same, ])erhaps, might have been said of him which was 
said by the Roman sculptor when he beheld the picture of 
CliJirles: ‘That man w’ill not die a natural death;’ and in this 
instance, also, tlie pro])liccy would have been correct. But 
there Avas something that might have S}K)keiJ, too, of death 
upon the battle-field, or in the deadly breach, or in some en- 
terprise where daring courage needed to bo supported by 
unslirinking pertinacity and resolution. 

The sound of the pistol-shot fixed all eyes, for an instant, 
upon that particular point in the room towards which it had 
been fired ; but the moment that the conspirators beheld the 
person who now stood amongst them, they instantly drew back 
in a circle. Every sword was thrust int<) its sheath, every 
bat was taken oil*, wdiile, with a flashing eye and frowning 
brow, the young stranger turned to vSir George Barkley, ex- 
claiming, “What is all this, sir? What is this, gentlemen? 
Are ye madmen? or fools? or villains?” 

“tl i( BL‘ are hard words, your grace,” replied Sir George 
Barklay, “and hard to stomach.” 

“Not more than those persons deserve, sir,” replied the 
stranger, “who betray the confidence of their king, when they 
know that he is powerless to punish them.” 

“ WT‘ arc serving our kmg, my lord duke,” repbed Sir John 
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Fenwick, “and not betraying bis coniidence. Are we not 
here in arms, my Lord of Bcnvick, perilling our lives, pre- 
pared for any enterprise, and all on the king’s behalf 

“ I say again, sir,” replied the Duke of Bermck, “ that 
those nho abuse the trust reposed in them, so as to ruin their 
monarch’s honour, his character, and his reputation, are ten- 
fold grcfiter traitors than those who have stripped him of his 
crown. 'J'bere is but one excuse for your conduct, that you 
have acted Avith mistaken zeal rather than criminal intent. 
But you have aggravated the guilt of your plans by conceal- 
ing them till tlie last moment, not only from your king, but 
from your cominatidd'i*-in-chicf. All here aa'Iio hold commis- 
sions, or at least all but one or tAvo, hold them under my hand, 
as generalissimo of my father’s forces. Those commissions 
authorise a ou to raise men for the scrAuce of your lawful 
sovereign, and to kill or take ])risoner his enemies arra 3 ^ed in 
arms against yon, hut to assassinate no man ; andl feel heartily 
asliJiined that aiij^ person leagued in this great cause with me, 
should not be able to distinguish between war and murder. 
IJou eA’er, on these subjects let us s})eak no more at present, 
for tlu.'i'e are imittors even more important to be tbongbt of. 
1 beard of this but yesterday morning, and at the imminent 
peril of my liie have come to England to stop such deeds. I 
sought you in London, Sir George Barkley, and have followed 
you hither; and from what I Iiuat heard, 1 have to tell you 
that your coming to England has been discovered, and that 
for the last four or five days a warrant has been out against 
you, without your knoAviug it. This 1 learned, bej^ond all 
doni»t, i’rom my Lady Middleton. There is reason, also, to 
believe tliat your wdiolo designs are known, sirs, though it 
Avonld seem all your names have not yet been ol>tained. My 
advice, Ihert.'fore, is, that yon instantly disperse to ditferent 
parts of' the coimtry, or effect your escape to France. For 
you, Si]‘ (ieorge, tliere is no chance but to retire to France at 
once, as the warrant is out.” 

“ It most fortunately bap()ens,” said Sir George Barkley, 
•Hluit a shi]) is on the point of sailing, and lies in the river 
here, under Dutch colours. Your grace aauH, of course, go 
hack in lier?” 

“No, sir,” replied the duke; “I shall go as I came, in an 
open boat. But 3^011 have no time to lose, for 1 knoAv that 
suspicion is attached to this si>ot. In tiie first place, however, 
tell me what you have here. What new outrage is this that 
1 have just seen attempted’? If 1 bad not entered at the very 
moment, cold and cowardly bloodshed Avould have taken place 
five minutes ago.” 

The duke’s eyes were fixed upon Wilton as he spoke, and 
that gentleman, now seeing and understanding whom he had 
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to deal with, put Lack the pistol into his belt, and advanced, 
saying— 

“ My lord, it is probable I owe iny life to your interposition; 
and to you the circumstances in whicli I am placed will be 
explained in a moment. In your honour and integrity I have 
confidence; but the murderous purpose which you have just 
disappointed, shows how well I was justified in doubting the 
intentions of the men by whom 1 Avas but now surrounded.” 

“ Had you given them no ofience, sir?” demanded the Duke 
of Berwick. “ J. can scarcely suppose that so dark and san- 
guinary an act would have been attempted had you not given 
some cause. I saw tlie pistol levelled over Sir George Bark- 
ley's shoidder, while he seemed speaking to you. That I 
considered a most unfair act, and sto]>ped it. But j'ou must 
have done something to provoke such deeds. Good heavens! 
the Lady Helen Oswald!” he continued, as the elder lady ad- 
vanced, with Laura clinging to her. “Madam, 1 fidly thouglit 
you were at St. Germain. Gan you tell us anything of this 
strange aflair?” 

“ But too much, my lord,” replied the lady, speaking 
eagerly; “but too much for the honour of these men, who 
have thought fit to violate every jmiiciple of justice and hu- 
manity. This young lady !)esicle me has been dragged from 
her father’s house b}' the orders ot‘ some of these gentlemen 
here present, heyond all doubt. 'I’his young gentleman has 
traced her hither, legally authorised to carry her back to her 
father; and althougli he plighted his honour, and 1 ])ledged 
my word tor him, that he would do nothing and say nothing 
to compromise any of the ]»ersons here present, they not only 
refused to let him depart, but have, as you savvy ourself, most 
treacherously attcmj)led to take his life while they were af- 
fecting to parley with him.” 

“Madam,” said the Duke of Berwick, in a sorrowful tone, 

I am dee])ly grieved and pained by all that has occurred. 
I confess i never felt despondency till I discovered that 
persons, pretending to be my father’s friends, have made his 
cause the pretext lor committing crimes and acts like these. 
I have already heard this young lady’s story. All J^ondoii 
is ringing with it ; and the Earl of Aylesbury gave me this 
morning what is probably the real explanation o.'* the whole 
business. We will not enter upon it now, for there is no 
time to be spared. I feel and know, and 1 say it with bitter 
regret, that the deeds which these gentlemen have done, and 
the schemes which they have formed, will do more to injure 
the cause of their legitimate sovereign than the loss of twenty 
pitched battles. Sir George Barkley, I beg you will- make 
no reply. Provide for your safety^ sir. Your long services 
and suiierings are sulficleut to make some atoueiuciit; andl 
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will taTce cnre to conceal from the ears of the king, as far as 
possible, how you have misused his authority. Sir John 
Fenwick, and the rest of you gciitleincn, must act as 5 ^ou think 
tit in rc!j:ard to remaining in England, or going to the conti- 
nent. i>ut [ am inclinc(i to recommend to you the latter, as 
the satbst expedient. You wall leave me to deal ndth this 
gentleman and his friends; for 1 need not tell you that I shall 
sudor no farther injury or insult to be offered to them. As 
to the ])ersonagc wlio actually fired the pistol, I have merely 
to toll iiiin, that should I ever meet with him in circumstances 
where J have the power to act, I will imdoubtedly punish liim 
for his conduct tliis night.” 

'fhe consi>irators whispered for a moment among them- 
selves; and at length Sir William Parkjms took a step for- 
ward, saying, “Are wc to imderstand your grace that you 
will give us no assistance from the French forces under your 
command y” 

“ You arc so to understand me,” replied the Dukp of Ber- 
wick, sternly; “ I wnll not, sir, allude distinctly to the schemes 
that you have formed. But you arc all well aware of them ; 
and i toll you that J wdll give no aid, support, nor countenance 
whatsoever, either to such schemes or to the men who have 
formed them. At the same time, let me say, that had there 
been, instead of such schemes, a general rising agtVmst the 
usur])cr — ay! or even a partial rising — nay, had 1 found 
twenty gentlemen in arms who needed my help in the straight- 
forward, honest, upright intent of rc.-scating their sovereign 
on his lawful throne. I Avouldnot have hesitated for a moment 
to laud the troops under my command, and to have inade«a 
last determined stand for honour and my father’s rights. As 
it is, gentlemen, 1 have nothing farther to say, but take care 
of yourselves. I shall remain here for- a couple of hours, and 
then return with all speed to IVance.” 

“ Hut docs not j'our grace run a great risk,** said Sir George 
Barkley, “in reiiiaiiiiug so long?” 

“I fear no risk, sir,” said the Duke of Berwick, “in a 
righteous cause; and I do not wish that any man should say 
I was amongst the first to fly after 1 had warned others. You 
have all time, gentlemen, if you make use of it wisely. Some,. 
I see, are taking advantage of my caution already. Sir 
George, you had better not he lell behind in tlie race. You 
say there is a ship in the river, get to her, and be gone with 
all speed.” 

“Hut the captain will not sail without the Lady Helen,” 
said the conspirator, with some hesitation. “ She, it seems, 
has hired the vessel, and he refused this morning to go with- 
out her.” 

“That shall be no impediment,” said the lady. “You 
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may tell the captain that I set him free from his engagement, 
and I will ^ve an order to his grace that the money may he 
paid which is the man^s due. 1 told you before, Miss Yillars 
had met with a severe accident, and 1 can neither quit her in 
such circumstances, nor go till she has recovered.” 

“ Will you be kind enough, madam,” replied Sir George, 
who always had thoughts, for his own safety, “to write what 
you have said in these tablets? Here is a pencil.” 

The lady took the tablets and wrote; and while she did so, 
two or three more of the conspirators dropped quietly out of 
the room. The Duke of Berwick at the same time ad Minced, 
and said a lew kiiitlly words to Lady Laura, and spoke for a 
moment to Wilton, with a lainiliar smile, in regard to the risk 
he had run. 

“’Fo tell the truth,” he said, “ I was almost afraid that I 
should myself meet with p shot ]>etvveen you ; for I saw you 
had your pistol cocked in your hand, and cxpt‘ctcd that tho 
next lire would have been upon your side.” 

“ 1 saw you knock his arm up, sir,” replied Wilton ; “ and 
though I was not aware of the name of tlu* person who en- 
tered, I was not a little rejoiced to see at least one man of 
honour amongst them.” 

“Alas, sir!” replied the duke, in a lower tone, “they are 
all, more or less, men of honour; hut you must reincinbcr 
that there is a llinaticism in politics as well as in religion, and 
men will think that a great eiitl will justify any intermediate 
means. An oak, planted in the sand, sir, is as soon blown 
down as any other tree: and it is not every heart that is firm 
and strong enough constantly to support tlu^ honour that is 
originally implanted in it against the furious blasts of‘])assi()n, 
interest, or ambition. You must rememl)er, too, that those 
who arc called Jacobites in this country liavi; hi't n hunted 
somewhat like wolves and wild he.'ists: and nothing drives 
zeal into fanaticism so soon as persecution.” 

“My lord, 1 am now ready to depart,” said Sir George 
Barkley, approaching, “and doubt not to be able to make my 
views and motives good to my royal muster.” 

“There is none, sir, who will abhor your views so much,’* 
replied the Duke of Berwick, proudly, “though he may ap- 
plaud your motives. But you linger, Sir (4eorge. Can 1 do 
anything for you, or for those other gentlemen by the door?” 

“ Nothing, your grace,” replied Sir George Barkley ; “ hut 
we would fain see you provide for your own safety.” 

“Oh, no fear, no fear!” replied the duke. “Gentlemen, 
good night! I trust to hear, when in another land, that this 
had aifair has ended without evil consequences to yourselves. 
To the cause of jour sovereign it may he a great detriment; 
but I pray God that no w hisper of the matter may get abroad 
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80 as to affect his honour or bring suspicion on his name. 
Once more, good night!” 

Sir George Ifarkley bowed his head, and followed by three 
Others who had still lingered, quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XXVn. 


Tiii'.nE came a p»nuse after the conspirators were gone, and 
the Duke of Berwick gazed down upon the floor for a moment 
or two, as if thinking ol*vvhat was next to be done. 

“I shall be obliged to stop,” lie^said at length, “for an 
hour or so, till my horses can feed, fl)r they want refreshment 
sadly. To sjiy the truth, 1 want some myself, if I can obtain 
it. f must go down to the stable and see; for though that is 
not exactly the ])lace to procure food for a man, yet, in all 
prol)a,hility 1 shall get it nowhere else. I Ibimd the good 
master oi* the house, indeed, who is an old acquaintance of 
mine, hid in the farthest nook of his own stable, terrified out 
of his life, and assuring me that there would certainly be 
bloodshed u]) stairs.” 

“I will go d(>wn and look for him, your grace,” replied 
Cai)taiii Byerly, coming more forward than lie had hitherto 
done. “ You will find no lack of ])ro visions, depend upon it, 
in IVlonsieur J'lessis’s house.” 

“ One moiueiit, sir,” said the duke, stopping him as he was 
going; “have 1 not seen your face before 

“J.oiig ago, sir, long ago,” replied the captain, “1 had 
the lionour of coinmaudiiig a troop, sir, in your regiment, 
during all that sad business in Ireland. Byerly is my name.” 

“ I l emeinher you well, sir,” said the duke, “ and your good 
services. Should yva meet in Prance, I may be able to repay 
them, especially if your views are still of a military kind.” 

Byerly bowed his head vvitliout reply, but looked much 
gratilied; and while he proceeded to look for Plessis, the 
duke once more turned to the Helen. 

“ 1 am sorry,” lie said, “ to hear from your account, madam, 
that ?in accident has happened to Miss Villars. I have been 
so long !ih:;cnt from St. (ieriiiairi iny^self, that it is not very 
long since I heard of her father’s death. May I inquire if she 
is seriously hurt? for 1 should apprehend that, after what has 
occurred, persons liolding our opinions would run consider- 
able risks in this country, and be subjected to a persecution 
even more severe than heretofore.” 
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The Lady Helen replied simply, that her young friend was 
seriously hurt, and could not be removed ; but she avoided 
carefully all reference to the nature of the injury she had 
received. The duke then turned the conversation to indiffe- 
rent subjects, spoke cheerfully and gaily with Lady Laura and 
Wilton, and showed that calm sort of equanimity in circum- 
stances of danger and difficulty which is partly a gift of nature, 
and partly an acquisition wrung from many perils and evils 
endured. Ere long, llycrly returned with Plessis, and food 
and wine were speedily procured. The tables were set in 
order, and the duke remained for about a quarter of* an hour 
refreshing himself; while Wilton and the two ladies continued 
to converse wth him, delaying their dej^arture at his re(|ucst, 
lest any of the more unscnif)ulous coiisi>irators should still be 
lingering in the neighbourhood. 

Plessis, however, was evidently uneasy; and he did not 
scruple at length to express his fear, that amongst all the 
events of that night, something might have happened to call 
the attention of the world at large upon what w as going on 
in his dwelling. 

Wilton’s apprehensions, in regard to the duke, w ere some- 
what of the same nature ; for he renicmbered that Arden, the 
messenger, whom he now knew to be a thorough coward, had 
fled at the beginning of the whole business, and would most 
likely return accompanied by as large a force as lie could raise 
in the neighbourhood. 

These fears he failed not to communicate to the Duke of 
Berwick; but that nobleman looked up with a gay smile, re- 
plying, “ My good sir, my horse can go no farther. 1 rode 
one to death yesterday, and this one, wdiicli 1 bouglit in Lon- 
don, is already knocked up: if* 1 must be caught like a rat in 
a rat-trap, as w^cll here as anywhere.” 

“ But will it not be better,” said Wilton, “to accouipauy me 
and the Lady Laura to High Ilalstow, where you can instantly 
procure a horse? We must proceed thither on foot. 1 sup- 
pose you Jire not likely to be known in tliis part of tlie country, 
and my being with you may shield you from some danger.” 

“By no means a bad plan,” said the duke, starting up; "‘let 
us go at once ! When any thing feasible is proposed, we siionld 
lose no time in executing it,” 

Wilton was ready to depart, and T^ady I.aura was eager to 
do so. Every moment, indeed, of their stay made her feel 
fresh apprehensions lest that night should not be destined to 
close without some more painful event still than those wdiich 
she had already witnessed. 

She turned, how ever, to the Lady Helen before she went, 
and with the peculiar sort of quiet grace which distinguished 
her, approached her gently and kissed her cheek, saying, “I 
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can never thank you sufficiently, dear lady, for the kindness 
you have shown me, orthc deliverance which I owe, in the 
first place, to you ; and 1 thank you for the kindness you have 
shown me here, as much as for my deliverance : for if it had 
not been for the comfort it gave me, I do believe I should 
ha^e sunk under the sorrow, and ^itation, and terror, which 
I felt wlicn 1 Avas first brought hither. I hope and believe, 
however, that I do not leave you here never to see you 
again.” 

Lady Helen smiled and laid her hand gently upon ^Vilton’s 
arm. 

“There is a link betAAxen him and me, lady,” she said, 
“which can never be broken; and I shall often, I hope, hear 
of your welfare from him, for I trust that you will see him not 
infrequently.” 

Lady Laura blushed slightl}", but she was not one to suffer 
any fine or noble feeling of the heart to be checked by such 
a thing as false shame. 

“ 1 trust 1 shall,” she answered, raising her eyes to Wilton’s 
face; “ L trust 1 shall sec him often, very often; and 1 shall 
never see him, certainly, without feelings of pleasure and gra- 
titude. You do not knoAv that this is the second time he has 
delivered me from great danger.” 

The Duke of Berwick smiled, not, indeed, at Lady Laura’s 
ATords, blit at the blush that came deeper and deeper into her 
check as slie spoke, lie made no observation, hoAvever, but 
changed the conversation by addressing Wilton, “ Wherever 
I am to procure a horse under your good guidance, my dear 
sir,” he said, “1 must, 1 believe, take another name than my 
own ; tor tlioiigli Berwick and London arc very distant places, 
yet there might be compulsory means found of bringing them 
unpleasantly together. You must call me, therefore, C^aptain 
Cliiirchill, if you please ; a name,” he added, with a sigh, 
“Avbich, very likely, the gentleman w’^ho now fills the throne 
of England might be ver}'^ avcU inclined to bestow upon me 
himself. Lady Helen, I wish you good night, and take my 
leave. Master Plcssis, I leave the horse wdth you: he never 
was Avorth ten pounds, and noAv he’s not worth five; so you 
may sell him to pay for my entertainment.” 

Bowftig to the very ground from various feelings of respect, 
French, English, and Jacobite, Plessis took a candle and lighted 
the duke doA\'ii stairs, Avhile Wilton followed, accompanied by 
Laura and Captain Bj^erly. The outer door Avas then opened, 
and the whole party issued forth into the field Avhich surroun- 
ded the house, finding themselves suddenly in the utter dark- 
ness of a moonless, starless, somew^hat foggy night. 

From the little stone esplanade, w^hich we have mentioned, 
lay a w^inding road up to the gate in the walls, and along that 
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WiHoti find hia companion titrfted their steps, keeping silence 
as they went, with the listening ear bent eagerly to catch a 
sound. It was not, indeed, a sense of general apprehension 
only which made Wilton listen so attentively, for, in truth, he 
had fancied at the very moment when they were issuing forth 
from the house, that he heard a low murmur as if of people 
talking at some distance. 

The same sound had met the ears of the Duke of Berwick, 
and had produced the same effect; hut nothing farther was 
hearo. till they reached the gate and Wilton’s hand was stretched 
out to open it, when stiddenly a loud “Who goes there?” was 
pronounced on the opposite side of the gate, and half-a-dozen 
men, who had been lying in the inside of the wall, surrounded 
the party on all sides. 

Several persons now spoke at once. “Who goes there?” 
cried one voice again; but at the same time another exclaimed, 
“Call up the messenger; call up the messenger from tlie other 
gate !” 

These last words gave Wilton some satisfaction, though they 
were by no means pleasant to the ears of the Duke of Berwick. 

The former, however, replied to the challenge, “A friend!” 
and instantly added, “God save King William!” 

“ God save King Willkm!” cried one of the voices. “You 
cry that on compulsion, I’ve a notion. Pray, who are you that 
cry ‘God save King William?”’ 

“My name, sir, is Wilton Brown,” replied the young gen- 
tleman, “private secretary to the Earl of Byerdalc. Where 
is the messenger who came down with me? Be so good as to 
call him up iininediately.” 

“Oh! you are the young gentleman who came down wth 
the messenger, arc you?” said one of the others: “he was in 
a great taking lest you should be murdered.” 

“It was not his fault,” replied Brown, somewhat bitterly, 
“that I was not murdered; and if it had not !)cen for Captain 
Churchill and this other gentleman, who cainc to niy assis- 
tance at the risk of their lives, I certainly should have been 
assassinated by the troop of Jacobites and smugglers amongst 
whom I fell.” 

The Duke of Berwick could not refrain from a low laugh at 
the description given of the persons whom they liad just seen ; 
but Wilton spoke loud again, in order to cover the somewhat 
ill-timed merriment of his companion, asking of the person 
who had replied, “Pray, who are yon, sir?” 

“ I am head constable of High Halstow,” replied the man, 
“and I remained here Avith our party while Master Arden and 
the rest, with the soldiers from Hoo, went round to the other 
gate.” 

• “ Why did not the cowardly rascal go in by this gate him- 
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self,” demanded Wilton, “ instead of putting you, my friend^ 
at the post of danger?’* 

“ Ay, it was shabby enough of him,” replied the man; ‘‘but 
I don’t fear anything"; not I.” 

“ I’m afraid, my good fellows, it is too late,” replied Wilton. 
“ All the gang have got otf near an hour ago. If that stip^id 
messenger had known what he was about, this afliiir would 
have had a different result; but he ran away at the first shot 
^at was fired. Have 3^ou sent for him?” he continued, after 
a iijoTnent’s pause. 

“ Oil, yes, sir! we’ve sent for him,” said the man, “though 
it’s uot much use, if they arc all gone, sir.” 

“ Oh 3"es!” replied Wilton, “you may as well make a good 
search amongst the grounds and in the hedges. It will !*ay 
something for your activity, at all events. I shall go on to 
Halstow, but I Avish one or two of j’oii Avoiild just show us 
the way, and A^dicn Arden comes i^p tell him to come .after 
me immediately. I have a great mind to put him under 
arrest, .and him up to the earl for his had conduct.” 

The tone in which Wilton spoke, and the ver}’’ idea of Iiis 
arresting the arrestor of all men, and sending up the messen- 
ger of state as a common prisoner to London, proved so im- 
pressive m'th the personages he addressed, that thc^" made not 
the sliglitcst opivisition to his purpose of proceeding, but sent 
one of their number to show him the Avay. 

Accompanied, therefore, by Ljul}^ Laura, the Duke of Bor- 
Avick, and C.aptain Byerly, Wilton proceeded as fast as possible 
up the lane. When tluty had gone about a hundred ynnbi, 
however, he said, “Cfiptain Churchill, j^’oti Avill have the kind- 
ness to give the lady your arm? I aauII follow you souu’u'hat 
more slowly, for I want to speak a fcAV Avords to this fellow 
jVrdcn. He must not see y^ou, if it can be uA^oided,” he added, 
in a low tone; “and I think I hear him coming.” 

It was indeed as Wilton imagined. Arden had come round 
Avith all speed, and joined the head constable of High llaistow, 
dennniding eagerly, “Where is Mr. Brown?” 

“He is gone on,” replied the constable, “Avith the other 
gentlemen, and a mighty passion he is in, too, ,at 3^011, ^Ir. 
Arden. He a'ows that you left him to be murdered, and tluit 
he Avonld have been munlered too, if it h.ad not been for that 
Captain Churchill that is AA’ith him.” 

“Captain (.Churchill!” cried the messenger; “Captain 
Churchill! Wh3^, Captain Churchill AA-as sick in bed 3'cstcr- 
day morning, to my- certain knoAAdedge !” 

After a moment’s thought, however, he concluded th.at the 
person AAdio chose to assume that name might he liord Sher- 
brooke, and he asked, “What sort of a man was he? Was 
he a slight young gentleman, about my height?” 
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“Oh, bless you, no!” replied the constable. “There 
wasn’t one of them that was not three or four inches taller 
than you.” 

“ Captain Churchill !” said the messenger ; “ Captain 
Churchill!'’ and he added, in a lower voice, “I’ll bet my 
life this is some d — d Jacobite, who has imposed himself 
upon this foolish boy for Captain (Churchill. Ml be alter 
them, and see.” 

Thus saying, he set oil* at full speed after M'ilton and his 
party, and reached tliem within a minute after that gentle- 
man had droj)j)ed ])ehind. 

“is that you, iMr. Arden?” demanded Wilton, as he came 
up. “ Sto]) a moment, I wish to s])eak to yon.” 

“And I wish to go on, and see who you've got there, sir,” 
said Arden, in a somewliat saucy tone, at the same time en- 
deavouring to pass Wilton. 

“ Sto]), sir!” cried the young gentleman, catching him hy 
the collar. “Do yon mean to say, that yon will now diso])cy 
iny orders, after having left me to provide lor my own se- 
curity, with the dastariUy cowardice that you have disjdayed? 
Did not the earl direct yon to obey me in everything?” 

“1 wdll answer it all to the carl,” rei>lied tlie man, in an 
insolent tone. “If he chooses to pnt me under a boy, I do 
not cboose to be collared by one. J.<et me go, .Mr. Drown, I 
say.” 

“ I order j'ou, sir,” said Brown, without loosing lii> hold, 
“to go instantly back, and aid the people in searching the 
grounds of that house. Now, let me sec if you w ill disobey I” 

“ I will search here first, though,” said the man. “ By 1 

I believe that’s Sir (Icorge Barkley on l)cfore there. lie’s 
known to be in J'higlaud, Let me go, ]Mr. Brown, I say, or 
worse will come of it!” and he put his liand to his belt, as if 
seeking for a pistol. 

AVithout another word, Wilton instantly knocked him 
down, with one blow’ of his clenched list, and at the same 
moment he called out aloud, “(Captain Byerly! and you con- 
stable, Avho are showing the w'ay, come back here, and take 
this man into custody, and bear witness tliat he refuses to 
search for the Jacolntcs in the way I order him. Ckmstable, 

1 shall want you to take him to town in custody this night. 

I w ill show' you my w arrant for what I do when we get to the 
inn.” 

J’hc tw o persons whom he addressed came hack instantly 
at his call; and when the messenger rose, considerably crest- 
fallen from Wilton’s sudden application to measures which he 
had not expected, he found himself collared by two strong 
men, and led along unwillingly upon the road he had before 
been treading. 
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“Do not let him chatter, captain,” Wilton whispered to 
Captain loverly, as he passed on; and then immediately walk- 
ing forward, he joined the duke and the Lady Launi. Jiyerly, 
who understood what he was about, kept the messenger at 
some distance behind; but, nevertheless, some sliarp words 
passing between them reached Wilton’s car during tiie first 
cjiiartor of aii hour of their journey; then came a dogged 
silence; but at length the voice of ilycrlj'- was again heard, 
exclaiming. “Mr. Hro>vn, Mr. Arden says that, if yon will 
overlook what has passed, he will go back, and do as you 
order.” 

“1 shall certainly not look over the business,” replied 
Jlrown aloud, “unless be promises not ojily to obey my 
orders at present but also to make a full apology to me to- 
morrow.” 

“ He says he will do what you please, sir,” replied Ilyerly ; 
and Wilton turning back, heard the sullen apologies of the 
messenger. 

“Ml. Arden,” he said, “yon have behaved extremely ill, 
well knowing, as yon do know, that von were ])laced entirely 
under my onh rs. IIowcv(‘T, I shall })ardori your condncl both 
upon tile first occasion, and in n^ganl to the present business, 
if yon now do exactly as you are told. By your running away 
at t.luir tinu. you ought to liave come forward to assist me, you 
have los! an ofiportunity of serving the state in a manner 
which does not occur every day. In regard to the gentle- 
man wile has gone on. and whom yon were foolish enough to 
think Sii‘ (ieorge Barkley. 1 pledge you my honour that suclt 
is not the case.. Sir (ieorge Barkley cannot be less than 
tweiity years older than lie is, and may be thirty.” 

“lies not Captain Ohurcliill, though,” replied the man, 
doggedly. 

“Do not liegin to speak impertinently again, sir!” said 
Wilton, in a sharp tone. “But go back, as 1 before ordered, 
with the constable: you know nothing of who that gentle- 
man is, 51 nd niy word ought to be sufficicut for you, when 1 
tdl you that he has this very night not oiilj^ aided me in set- 
ting free the Lady J^aiira, but absolutely saved my life at the 
risk of his own from the very gang of Jacobites in who.se 
hands you most negligently left me. To drop this subject, 
however, I have one more caution to give jw,” he added, in 
a lower voice. “ It is Lord Sherbrooke’s wish that you should 
say not one syllable in regard to his share in the events of 
this night.” 

“Ay, sir, hut I ought to ascertain whether he he safe or 
not. I know he has his wild pranks as well as most \ oung 
men; but still one ought to know that he’s safe.” 

“ If my word for you is not sufficient on that score,” replied 
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Wilton, “ you will find him at the house to which I directed 
you to go. It is now clear of aU its obnoxious tenants, and I 
doubt not, Lord Sherbrooke will speak to you for a moment, 
if you wish it.” 

Thus saying, Wilton turned upon his heel, and walking 
quickly onward, soon overtook the Duke of Berwick and Lady 
Laura. 'J’hcy were now not tiir from High llalstow, and the 
rest «)f the way was soon accomplislicd. But as they passed 
int(; the door of the public house, Captain Byerly, who came 
last, touclied Wilton on the arm, and whispered, “ Do you 
know that fellow is following youV” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Wilton: “what can be done?” 

“ (io and speak to the master of the house,” said Byerly, 
quickly. “1 will wait here in the door, and take care he does 
not come in. The landlord will find means to get the duke 
aw'aj^ by the hack.’* 

“■ J dare not trust him,” replied AVilton, in the same low 
tone. “I feel sure he has betrayed me once to-night 
already.” 

“ 11‘ he did,” answered Byerl3% hastily, “it was because he 
thought you on the wrong side of the (juostion. lie’s a well- 
known man hereabouts, and you may trtist him wdth any 
secrets on that side. ' 

^Vilton follow'cd the Duke of Berwick and Laura as fast as 
possible, and found the landlord showing them into a small 
sanded parlour on the left hand, after passing a door w'hich 
swuing to and fro with a ]udley. 

“ Come ill here, landlord,” he said, as he passed; “come 
in, and shut the door. Have you a horse saddled?’* he con- 
tinued. 

“1 have one that can be saddled in a minute,” said the 
landlord, looking first at Berwick and then at ^ViJton. 

Have you any hack w'ay,” continued Wilton, by wdiicli 
this gentleman can get out of the tow n without going through 
the street?” 

“A}’, have I,” answered the man; “through our stable, 
through the garden, lead the horse dowm tlie steps, and then 
away to Stroud. There’s no missing the way.” 

“ Well then, sir,” said Wilton, grasping the duke’s hand, 
“ this is your only chance for safety. That rascally messenger 
has follow ed us to the door, and doubtless if there he auy ma- 
gistrates in the neighbourhood, or constables left in the place, 
we shall have them down upon us in ten minutes.” 

“ Come with me, my lord, come with me!” cried the land- 
lord, bursting into energy in a moment. “ 1 know who you 
arc w'ell enough. But they shan’t catch you here, I warrant 
you. Come into the stable: there’s not a minute to he lost; 
for there’s old Sir John Bulrush, and Tarson Jefireys, who’s a 
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magistrate too, drinking away up at the rectory till the people 
come back from Plessis’s house.” Berwick lingered not ; but 
taking a quick leave of Lady Laura, and shaking Wilton’s 
hand, he Ibllowed the landlord from the room. 

Laura and Wilton stood silent ibr a minute or two, listen- 
ing to every sound, and calculating how long it might be 
bclbre the horse was saddled and the duke upon his way. 
Before they imagined it possible, however, the landlord rc- 
hirncd, saying, in a low voice, but with an air of joyful 
trinmjdi, “lie is gone; and if the}" were after him this 
minute, tlie way through iny garden gives him the start by 
half a mile.” 

“And now, landlord,” said Wilton, “ send .off some one 
on horseback to get us a conveyance from Stroud to carry 
this young lady on the way to Xoiidon. I suppose such a 
thing is not to lie procured here.” 

“ That tlieie is not,” reph’ed the landlord; “and unless I 
send your horse, sir, or the messenger’s, or the captain’s, I 
have none to go.” 

“Send mine, then, send mine!” replied AVilton. “But 
here comes ('Japtain Bycrly himself, bringing us news, 
doubtless.” 

“No news,” answered Bycrly, “except that the rascal went 
up the street, and I followed him to the door of the parsonage. 
Your yiarsim’s a magistrate; isn’t he, AVicks?” 

TJie landlord gave a nod; and Bycrly continued, “By Jove, 
I’ll he oir then! for I’m not fond of magistrates, and he’ll be 
down here soon.” 

“ Voii had better bid tlicni bring down a chaise for the 
gentleman and lady from Stroud,” said the landlord. “ That 
will save me from sending some one on the gentlemaifa 
horse.” 

“No, no, landlord, no, no!” answered Bycrly, “you are not 
up to a stratagem. Send your ostler with me on Mr. Brown’s 
horse. AVe’ll go clattering along the street like the devil, if 
w^c can but get off before the justices come down, and they’ll 
take it into their wise noddles that one of us is the gentleman 
who has just geme. Come, Wicks, there’s no time to spare. 
We slvall'meet again, Mr. Browji; good night, good night! 
1 shall tell the colonel that*w^e’vc done the business much 
more tidily than I could have expected.” And without fur- 
ther ceremony he quitted the room. 

Anotlier pause ensued, during wdiich but a few words passed 
between Wilton and Lady Laura, who sat gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. AVllton stood by the window and listened, think- 
ing he heard some distant sounds as of persons speaking, and 
loud tong\ies at the further end of the street. 

A minute after, however, there came the clatter of horses’ 
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feet upon the pavement of the yard; and in another instant 
Byerly’s voice was heard, saying, “Come, put to your spurs!’’ 
and two horses galloped away from the inn as hard as they 
could go. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


It is wonderful how scenes of danger and difficulty — it is won- 
derful liow scenes of great excitement of any kind, indeed — 
draw lieart to heart, and hind together, in bonds indissolulile, 
tile beings that have passed through them side hy side. They 
are never to be broken, those bonds ; for between ns and the 
persons with whom we have trod such paths there is estab- 
lished a partnership in powerful memories, out of which wc 
can never withdraw our interest. But it is not alone that they 
are permanent which renders them dilferent trom all lighter 
tics; it is that they bring ns closer, move entirely to each 
other; that instead of sharing the mere thoughts of what we 
may call the outward heart, we enter into the deepest re- 
cesses, 'Nve see all the hidden treasures, we know the feelings 
and the ideas that are concealed from the general eye of day, 
■we are no longer kept in the iiorch, but admitted into the 
temple itself. 

Wilton was left alone in the small parlour of the inn with 
Lady Laura; and as soon as he heard tlie horses’ feet gallop 
away, he turned towards her with a glad smile. But when he 
did so, he found that her beautiful eyes were now fixed uj)on 
him with a gaze deep and intense: a gaze which showed that 
the whole thoughts and feelings oi her heart were abstracted 
from everj^thing else on earth to meditate ou all that she 
owed to him, and on the tilings alone that were connected 
therewith. 

She dropped her eyes as soon as they met his ; but that 
one look was overpowering to the man who now ccrtaiidy 
loved her as deeply as it is pos.sible for man to love woman. 
Many a difficulty and doubt bad been removed from his mind 
the words which Lord Sherbrooke had si)oken Avhile affect- 
ing to seek for the warrant ; and there were vague hoj>es of 
high destinies in his heart. But it must he acknowledged, 
Uiat if there had been none, he would have given way even 
as he did. 

He advanced towards her, he took her hand in his, and 
pressed it between both his own, he kissed it tenderly, pas- 
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Bionately, and more than once. Lady Laura lifted up her 
eyes to his face, not blushing, but very pale. 

“Ob, Wilton!” she said, “what do I not owe you!" and she 
burst into tears. The words, the look, the very tears them- 
selves, were all more than sufficient encouragement. 

“ You owe me nothing, ].*aura,” AYilton said. “ AVould to 
God tliat 1 bad sucli an opportunity of serving you as to make 
me forgive iu myself the rash, the wild, the foolish feelings 
that, in spite of every struggle and every effort, have grown 
up in my heart towards you, and have taken possession of me 
altogether. But oh ! Laura, I cannot hope that you will for- 
give them, I cannot forgive them myself. Tlu‘y can, 1 know 
they can, only |)roducc anguish and sorrow to myself, and ex- 
cite anger, j)erha|)s indignation, in yon.” 

“Oh no, uo, no, Wilton!” she cried, eagerly, “not that, 
not that! neither anger, nor indignation, nor anything like it, 
but grief*, and yet not grief either — oh no! not grief; some 
ap]wehensiou, perhaps, some anxiety both for your ha])]nness 
and my own. I Jut if you do feel all you say, as J believe 
and am sure you do, such feelings, so far as depends upon 
me, should produce you no anguish and no pain; but f must 
not conceal from you that I very much fear my father would 
never ” 

An increasing noise at the door of the bouse broke in upon 
what Jjauni was saying. There w’cre cries, and loud tongues, 
atitl vocileralions oi'maiiy kinds; among which one voice w^as 
heard, exclaiming, “Go round to the hack door!” 

Another person, a[)parontly just under the window, slioutod, 
“lam very sure that was not the man!” and then added, 
“Bring out my liorse, however; bring out my horse! I’ll 
catch them, and raise the hue and cry as 1 go.” 

At the same time there wxtc other voices speaking in the 
passage, and one loud sonorous tongue, exclaiming, “ Ah, 
Master Wicks, Master Wicks! 1 thought yon would get 
yourself into a scrape one of these days. Master Wicks;” 
to w liich the low deep voice of the landlord was heard, re- 
plying- 

“1 have got myself into no scrape, your reverence. I 
don’t know wdiat you mean or wdiat you want. Search? 
Y'ou may search any part of the house you like. 1 don’t 
care! If there w^cre twenty people here, I have nothing to 
do with it. 1 can’t refuse gentlemen to put up their horses, 
or to give them a boAvl of punch or a mug of ale. There, sir, 
there’s a gentleman and lady in that parlour. Pray, sir, walk 
in, and see whether they are Jacobites or smugglers, or what 
nots.” 

As these words sounded close to them, Lady Laura sunk 
dowm again into her chair; and Wilton, drawing a little back, 
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hesitated for a moment ^vhcther he should go out himself, and 
notice what was taking place, or not. The question, however, 
was decided for him by the door of the room being thrown 
suddenly open, and the rotund person of the clergyman of the 
parisli, bearing in the ‘fair round belly with fat capon lined,’ 
the sign and symbol affixed by Shakspere to the ‘justice of 
peace,’ entered the apartment. He gazed with some sur- 
prise upon two j)ersons, wdio, notwithstanding some slight dis- 
array in their apparel from all the events which had lately 
taken place, still bore the appearance of belonging to the 
highest class of society. 

TJie reverend justice had entered the room with a look of 
pompous importance, which was diminished, but not entirely 
done away, by evident surprise at the appearance of Laura 
and Wilton. The young gentleman, however, was not par- 
ticularly Avell pleased with the intcrru}>tion, and still less with 
this domineering air, which he hastened to extinguish as fast 
as possible. 

“Pray, sir, what do you want?” he demanded, addressing 
the magistrate, “and who arc you?” 

“]Nay, sir,” answered the reverend gentleman, “what I 
want is to know' wdio you arc. I have here inibrmation that 
there is in this house a notorious Jacobite inalelactor, returned 
from beyond seas, contrary to law', named Sir George Bark- 
ley. 1 am a magistrate lor the county, sfc*, and 1 have in- 
formation, I say.” 

“Upon oatli, sir?” demanded Wilton. 

“No, sir, not uj)on oath, not ii])on oath,” replied the clergy- 
man, “but what is quite as good, upon the word ol‘ a mes- 
senger of state, sir : of Mr. Arden, the council messenger, 
sir.” 

“Landlord!” exclaimed Wilton, seeing the hice of Wicks 
amongst several others at the door, “he so good as to bring 
Mr. Arden, the messenger, here. Bring him by the collar, if 
he does not come w illingly. I will he answ erable lor the con- 
sequences.” 

The magistrate looked astounded ; but the landlord camCj 
forward with a grin and a low bow, saying, “The gentleman 
has mounted his horse, sir, and ridden alter those other two 
gentleman Avho went aw’ay a quarter of an hour jigo; but, 
Lord bless you, sir,” he added, with a sly look, “he’ll never 
catch them! Why, his horse is quite lame.” 

“The fact is,” replied Wilton, “this man Arden did not 
choose to come in here, as he knew well I should certainly 
send him to London in custody, to answ^er for his bad conduct 
this night. Sir, I beg to inform you, that I am private secre- 
tary to the Earl of Byerdale; and that this young lady, the 
daughter of the Duke of Gaveston, having been earned oif 
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from the terrace near his house by agents, it is supposed, of 
the late Bang James II. for the purpose of drawing over her 
lather to support that faction, the duke, who is pleased to re- 
pose some trust in me, authorised me, by this paper under his 
hand, to searcli for and deliver the lady, wliile at the same 
time the Earl of Bycrdale entrusted me with this warrant for 
the pur])oses herein mentioned, and put this man Arden, the 
messenger, under my direction and control. At the very first 
sight oi* danger the messenger ran away, and by so doing left 
me Avitii every chance of my being murdered by a gang of 
evil-disposed persons in this neightSourhood. On his return 
witJi a large body of constables and some military to the house 
of a person who is named Elcssis, I understand he refused to 
obey the orders 1 gave him, and Ibllowed me hither, alleging 
that oiie of two gentlemen who had come to iny assistance, 
and to whom 1 oAve my oAvnlife and the liberation of this lady, 
was the well-known personage culled Sir George Barklev. 
TIiosc gentlemen l)oth departed as soon as they saw us in 
safety, and 1 am ready to swear that neither of them was Sir 
George Barkley; the person this messenger mistook for him 
being ji young gen tl email, of four or five and twenty years 
of age.” 

Booh !” cried the magistrate, with a long sort of whistling 
sound; ^‘Sir George Barkley is a man of filly, with a great 

gash on liis cheek. I rernenibcr him well when *’ 

But then, seeming to recollect himself, he paused abruptly, 
adding, ‘‘But pray, Avho was this young gentleman who so 
came to your assistam^e, sir?” 

“I never suav him in my life before,” replied Wilton, “and 
the naiiie he gave himself was Captain Churchill,” 

“ To be sure, to be sure!” cried the clergyman; “a younger 
brother of my J.ord of Marlborough’s,” 

“ Sonic relation of the Marlborough family, I believe,” re- 
plied ilton, dryl}', “■lloAvcvcr, 1 do not know the carl’s 
brother myself, nor ami aware whether there is any other 
Captain Churchill or not; but this was a young gentleman, 
evidently under thirty, and consequently he could not be Sir 
George Barkley.” 

“I have searched the house high and low,'* said the voice 
of another stout gentleman, who now pushed his way into 
the room; “and I can find nothing but a sick cat up in the 
garret.” ^ 

“Ay, ay. Brother Bulrush; ay, ay!” replied the clergy- 
man, ay, ay, it is all explained. It is all tliat messenger’s 
lanlt, and he has iioav run away again. This worshipful young 
gentleman is secretaiy to the Earl of Byerdale, the gr^at 
minister; and J’m sure we are both very sorry to have given 
him any trouble.” ® 
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‘‘You have p;iven me no trouble at all, gentlemen.” replied 
Wilton, “and 1 have mily to beg that if the messenger return 
after I am gone, you will send him up to town to-morrow 
niornir.g in the cnst(jdy oi a constable. 1 shall not liiil to 
report to Lord Lycrdale your activity and zeal upon the jirc- 
sent occasion ; which, indeed, may be of some service, as I 
am sorry to say, that serious remonstrances ha\'e been made 
regarding this part of the comitry, it being intimated that 
smuggling, coining, and even treasonable meetings and assem- 
blies, arc more common here than in any other jiart oi* Kent.’* 

“ Indeed, sir," replied one of the justices, somewhat alarmed, 
“indeed it is not our fault. They arc an unruly set; they 
are a most unruly set. We do the best we may, hut cannot 
manage them. But sir, the young lady looks fatigued and 
tired. Had she not better come up to the jiarsoiiago, and rest 
there this nightV She shall have a good warm bed. and Mrs. 
Jcff'reys, w lio is a motherh* sort of w'omaiy, w ill l)c quite de- 
lighted to take care of her ladyslii]).” 

“Or Lady Bidrnsli either, 1 am snn-,” said the other magis- 
trate. “'liic manor-honse ia hut Iialf a mile. ' 

Wilton turned to Ivaura to impiire what she thought fit to 
do; hut the young lady, not very much pi'epos.sesM.d iu fju oiir 
cither of the motherly sort of clergyman's wile, oi the more 
elevated Lady Bulrush, by the appearance and manners ol 
their marital representatives, leaned hotn her hands ii}>on 
Wilton’s arm, feeling implicit conlidence m him aloue, and 
security witli him only: and raising her eyes imploringly to 
his face, she said in a low voice, “Indeed, indeed. Wilton, J 
would rather not ! 1 would rather go iioine to ihaiul'ort House 
at once, to relieve my jioor fathe/'s anxiety.’* 

“ In truth,” he replied, in the same tone, “ I cannot but 
think it \vould he better for you to obtain a nigfit's rest, if you 
can, rather than to take a long journey after such terrible 
agitation as you have undergone. ' 

“Do not ask me; nay, do not ask mef’ she said: and then 
turning to the magistrates, who wxn* confeiring together, and 
settling ill their ow’ii mind that a match w'as imdouhtcdly to 
take place between the Lady Laura and flie Earl of B^ erdalc’s 
secretary, she added, “1 am very anxious to return to my 
father, gentlemen, and as a carriage has been already sent lor 
from Stroud, I would certainly prefer going on to-night. I 
will very gratefully,” she added — her apprehensions of some 
ncAv dangers occurring at the little public- house coming hack 
upon her mind — “ I wdll very gratefully acce})t the shelter of 
the parsonage till the carriage arrives Irom Stroud, if by so 
doing 1 shall not keep the lady up beyond her usual hour." 

“ Oh ! not at all, madam, not at all,” replied the clerg 3 'maTi : 
“Mrs. Jeffreys will be delighted to sec you. Let us lose no 
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time. Wicks, when the carriage comes, send it up to my 
house. Ma’am, I will show your ladyship the way.” 

Laura, hoAvever, still clung to Wilton’s arm, as her best 
support; and following the clergyman together, they pro- 
ceeded to the parsonage, escorted by a number of footmen, 
farming servants, and people collected in haste, who had come 
to the examination of Wicks’s house. On their arrival they 
were usliered into a tall dining-room with carved panels, the 
atmosphere of whicli was strongly imbued with the mingled 
odour of punch and tobacco; an unsavoury, but at that time 
very ordinary ])erfumc, in the dining-room of almost every 
country gentleman. The mistress of the mansion, however, 
proved, in point of manners, and a})[)carance, considerably 
su])erior to her lord and master, and did all that she could in 
a very kind and delicate manner to render tlie heautiful girl, 
cast lor the time on her hospitality, as comfortable as the cir- 
cumstances would admit. 

It is not to he denied, indeed, that both Wilton and Laura 
could at that time have very well spared the presence of any 
other pcTsons, lor there were feelings in the hearts of both 
which eagerly longed lor voice. There w^as much to he told; 
tliere was much to he ex])lained; there was much to be deter- 
mined between them. 'Fhere w'as, indeed, the consciousness 
of mutual love, wliich is no slight blessing and comfort, under 
any eirouiustjinces; hut that very consciousness produced the 
longing thirst for larthcr communion which nothing hut love 
can give. 

When all has been said, indeed — ^^vhen the whole heart has 
been poured Ibrtli — w hen the first intense feelings of a new 
passion have worn away, or having grown familiar to oiir 
bosoms, surprise us no longer, wx can better hear the presence 
of others; lor a look, an occasional word, even a tone, will 
convey to the mind of those we love, all that we could wish 
to say. l?ut when love is fresh, and every feeling ])roduccd 
thereby is new and wonderful to our hearts; when we make 
hourly discoveries of new sensations in our own bosoms, and 
neither know' Innv to express them, nor how to conceal them, 
the ])rcseiicc of otliers — cold, indillercnt, strange — is no slight 
punishment and ])rivation. 

Laura endeavoured, as far as possible, to keep dowm such 
feelings, but yet she could not drive tliem from her bosom. 
The minutes seemed long, tedious, and heavy: from time to 
time, she w^ould fall into a fit of nmsiTig; from time to time, 
she would answer wide from the question; hut it fortunately 
»o happened, that the cAxnts which had lately occurred, and 
her anxiety to rejoin lier father, were causes sufficient to 
account for gi'eater inequalities of conduct than these. 

Li the mean time, Wilton w’^as subjected to the same, or 
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even greater pain, from the impossibility of saying all that he 
could have wished to say; and he had, moreover, to contend 
both against the civility of his landlord, individually, and the 
curiosity of the two magistrates, conjointly, who did not fail, 
during the time that he remained, both to press him to eat 
and drink, in spite of all denials and remonstrances, and to 
torment him with questions, many of them liivolous in the 
extreme, not only concerning the events in which he had 
been lately engaged, but also in regard to everything that was 
taking place in London. 

Nearl}^ two hours passed in this unpleasant manner; but at 
length the joyful sound of carriage wheels announced that the 
man who had been sent to Stroud had returned. Laura was 
eager to set out; but the motherly care of good ISlrs. JelTreys 
detained her for some time longer, by insisting upon wrapping 
her warmly up in cloaks, and mantles, and hoods, to guard 
against the cold of the wintry night. 

At length all was ready; and Wilton led her doAm to the 
carriage, which it seems had been procured with difficulty; 
the machines called post-chaiscs being not so common in those 
days as they became Avithin fifl}^ years afterw^ards. 'Jiie two 
magistrates stood bowing low to the young lady as she entered 
the tall, long-backed, but really not uncomtbrtablc vehicle. 
The landlord of the inn, too, and his hostler, w'erc there; and 
Wilton failed not to pay them liberally for the services they 
had rendered. He then briefly gave his own address and that 
of the duke to his reverend entertainer, and entered the car- 
riage beside the Lady Laura, 'with a heart beating high w ith 
the hope and expectation of saying all and hearing all that 
the voice of love could speak. 
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CHAPTER XXIX> 


For once — ^perhaps the only time that ever such a thing hap- 
pened in this world — hope and expectation were not disap- 
pointed. Wilton seated himself by the side of Laura, the 
postillion cracked his whip, which was then as common in 
England as it is now in France, the horses went forward, and 
the wheels rolling through the little street of High Halstow, 
were soon upon the road to Stroud. 

There was a silent pause between Wilton and Laura for 
•ome minutes, neitlier of them could very well tell why ; for 
both of them had been most anxious for the opportunity, and 
both of them had been not a little grieved that their former 
conversation had been interrupted. The truth is, however, 
that very interniption had rendered the conversation difficult 
to renew; for love — sometimes the most impudent of all 
powers — is at other times the most shy and bashfid. Wilton, 
however, found that he must not let the silence go on much 
longer, and he gently took Laura’s hand in his, saying, per- 
haps somewhat abruptly — 

“ Dear Laura, everything that we have to say to each other 
must be said now.” 

“ Oh, Wilton!” was her only reply; but she left her hand 
in his, and he went on. 

“You had just spoken, when we were interrupted,” he 
said, “ words that made me very, very happy, though they 
were coupled with expressions of fear and apprehension. 1 
have nothing to tell you, dear Laura, that can altogether 
remove those fears and apprehensions, but I can say some- 
thiiig, perhaps, that may mitigate them. You arc not aware 
of the circumstances in which I have had the happiness of 
seeking you and finding you this night; but you doubtless 
heard me mention, that it was your father who intrusted me 
with the search ; and surely, dear Laura, that must show no 
slight trust and confidence on his part : may I add, no ^ght 
regard.” ^ 

“Oh! I am sure he feels that for you,” replied Laura, 
•‘quite sure! but yet such a trust shows, indeed, far more 
regard than I knew he entertained, and that gives me some 
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degree of hope. Still, I cannot judge, Wilton, unless I had 
seen the manner in which my father did it. You must tell 
me all that has been done and said in this unfortunate busi- 
ness: you must tell me everything that has occurred. Will 
you? And I will tell you, upon my word, exactly, Avhat the 
impression is that it all makes upon my mind.” 

Wilton had not spoken of their love ; Laura had not men- 
tioned the subject either; but they had done fully as much: 
they had referred to it as a thing known and acknowledged. 
Wilton had recalled words that bad made him very ha])py, 
and Laura had spoken of hopes which could only apply to her 
union with himself. 

lie now, however, told her all that had occurred, briefly 
though clearly, lie dwelt not, indeed, on his own feelings 
during the painful events lately past: but the few words that 
he did speak on that subject Avere of such a kind as to show” 
Laura instantly the distress and anxiety Avhich her disap])ear- 
ance had caused him, the agony that he had sull'ered w hen he 
thought that she was lost to him for ever. 'I'hc w hole of her 
father’s conduct, as displayed by Wilton, seemed to her 
strange and unaccountable; and well it might do so! for her 
lover told her the terrible state of mind in Avhicli the dnkc had 
been at first, and yet he did not think lit to explain, in any 
degree, the causes Avhich he felt sure had prevented her father 
from joining in the search himself. Notwilhstaiuling all that 
liad taken place in the presence of Laura, he judged it far 
better to avoid any mention of the unfortunate hold wdiich Sir 
John Fenwick had obtained over the duke, by drawing him 
in to take a share, however small, in the great tlacobitc con- 
spiracy of the day. 

Laura, then, was greatly surprised at all she heard; jind that 
Wilton should be employed in the aflair seemed to her not the 
least strange part of the Avhole business. An expression of 
this surprise, however, induced. Wilton to add, Avliat he still 
in some degree feared, and had long hesitated to say. 

“ I do not, indeed, helicA'e, dear Laura,” he said, ‘‘that your 
father would have trusted me so entirely in this business, if it 
had not been for some w’^ords concerning myself Avhich Avere 
8]mkeii to him by Lord Bycrdale when 1 was not present. 
They w'ero repeated to me afterwards by Sherbrooke, and were 
to the etfcct that, although, in consequence of some of the late 
unfortunate disturbances in the country, the rebellions, the 
revolutions, the changes of dynasties, that have happened w'i thin 
the last twenty years, it Avas necessary to conceal my birth and 
station, yet my blood was as pure and ancient as that of your 
father himself. TTiis, I think, made a change in all his feel- 
ings toAA’ards me.” 

Wilton felt the small rounded fingers of Laura’s hand rest. 
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for a sinpjlc instant, more heavily in his own, while she drew 
a deep, long breath, as if a weight had been taken from her 
bosom. 

“ Oh, Wilton!” she said, “it makes all the difference in his 
%ncws. It will make all the dilierehcc in our fate. You know 
that it would make none to me; that the man 1 loved would 
be loved under any circumstances of fortune or station, but 
with him it is the first, the greatest consi<ler}ition. U’liere may 
be didicnltics still, there may be oj^position; for, as you know, 
.1 am ail only child, and my father thinks that notliing can 
equal what J liave a right to expect; but still tliat ojqiositioii 
will vanish when he sees that my happiness is concernetl, it 
the great and predominant ])rejudice of his education is not 
arrayed against us. Oh! ^Vilton, Wilton, your worils have 
made me very hajipy.” 

Her words certainly made Wilton ha])py in return; indeed, 
most iiappy. Jlis fate had suddenly brightened. From all 
that was dark and cheerless, from a situation in which the 
sweet, early dream of* love itself but rendered everything that 
was sombre, jvainfiil, and distressing in his course, more gloomy, 
more bitter, more full of desjiair, it bad changed to the posses- 
sion and the hojie of all that the most sanguine imagination 
could have jiictnred of glad, and joyful, and happy, to the 
prospect of wealth and station, to the hojie of obtaining the 
being that he loved best on earth, and to the certainfy of pos- 
sessing her early, her first, her w^arm, her full affection. 

Had Wilton given way to what he felt at that moment, he 
would lia VO clasped her to his heart and scaled the covenant 
of tlieir Io\e on the sweet lips that gave him such assurance 
of happiness. Jiut he remembered that she was there alone 
with him, in full confidence, under the safeguard of all his best 
feelings, and he would not for the world have done one thing 
that in open day could have called the colour into her check. 
He loved her deeply, fully, and nobly, and though, under 
other circumstances, he might scarcely have hesitated, he now 
fbrebore. Hut again and again he jiresscd his lijis upon her 
hand, and thanked her again and again for all that she had 
said, and for all the hopes and glad tidings that her words 
implied. 

Their conversation then turned to love, and to their feelings 
towards each other. How could it be helped V And A\"iUoii 
told her all; how the passion had grown ujion him, how he 
had struggled hard against it, how not even despair itself bad 
been able to crush it; howMt had gone on and increased in 
sjiite of himself ; how intense, how ardent it had become. He 
could not tell her exactly, at least he would not, what lie Jiad 
felt on her account, when he believed that she was likely to 
become the bride of Lord Sherbrooke ; but he told her fully, 

Q 
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ay, and eloquently, wliat agony of mind he had endured when 
he thought of seeing her give her hand to any other man, 
without affording him an apparent cliancc of even making an 
effort for himself. In short, he gave her the whole picture of 
his personal feelings; and there is no woman that is not grati- 
fied at seeing such a ])icture displayed, when she is herself the 
object. I5ut to a mind such as that of Lady Laura, and to 
feelings such as were in her bosom, the tale offered higher and 
nobler sources of delight. The love, the deep love, Avhich she 
felt, and which was now acknowledged to her own heart, re- 
quired every such assurance of full and aiMi)le return as his 
words afforded, to render it confident and Jiaj)[> 3 ". Jlut from 
the displa}^ of his feelings which he now madt', slie felt, she 
saw, she knc\v that she was loved as she could wish to be : 
loved as fully, as intensely, as decidj’, as she herself loved; 
loved Avith all those feelings, high, and bright, and sweet, 
which assured her beyond all question that the affection Avhich 
she had inspired would he permanent as well as ardent. 

Wilton won her, too, to speak upon the same subject as 
himself, though, of course, he could not ex]>ect her to dwell 
upon what she felt in the same manner. There was a great 
difference. On the one hand, all the sensations of his heart 
toAvards her were boldly aA'OAved and minutel}^ detailed; the 
history of his love Avas told in language straightforAA ard, eager, 
and poAverful. The Ioa’c of her boscmi, on the contrary, Avas 
shadoAved forth rather than spoken, admitted rather than told: 
her feelings Avere referred to, but not de})icted. 

“You make me glad, AVilton,’' she said, “by telling me all 
this, for 1 almost feared, and Avas teasing iny own heart about 
it at the rectory, lest 1 should have done the iniwomaiil}^ thing 
of loving first: I A\ill not call it being too casih' anou; for I 
should ccrfaiiily despise the Av^oman Avho tlioiiglit anything 
ncccssjiry fo Avin her, Avhen once she n^ally loved, further 
than the conviction of her lover’s sincerity, and iionoiir, and 
nobility of spirit. But yet I thought tliat eA cri you might 
somewhat despise me, if you found that T had loved you be- 
fore you loA^ed me. And yet, AVilton,” she added, after a 
momentary pause, “I cannot help thinking that even if it had 
been so, I should have been more pardonable than many peo- 
ple, on account of the very great services you have rendered 
me at various times, and the perils jou have encountered in 
my behalf. ITow could I help loAdng a man Avho has tAvice 
risked his life for me?” 

“Oh! dear Laura,” replied Wilton, “those services have 
been very small ones, and not Avorthy of your naming. I 
certainly did strive to conceal my loA^e,” he continued ; but I 
belie A^c that, let us struggle against our feelings as Ave will 
there are always some signs and tokens which show to the 
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eyes of those we love, if there be any s)mipathy between their 
hearts and ours, that which is passinj? in regard to themselves 
Tiithin the most secret places of our bosom. There is a caba- 
listic language in love, Laura, miknown to any but those who 
real!}’ do love, but learnt in amerment, when the mighty secret 
is communicated to our hearts. Wc speak it to each X)t her 
without knowing it, dear Laura, and wc are understood, with- 
out an effort, if there be sympathy between us.” 

In such conversation wore the night aw^ay, as the carriage 
wended slowly onward. Two changes of liorses w ere required 
to carry Laura and her lover back to the metropolis, and bells 
had to be rung, ostlers and postillions weakened, horses brought 
slowly forth, and many another tedious process to be gone 
through, which had brought the night nearly to a close, before 
the carriage crossed the wdde extent of Blackhcatli, and passed 
through a small part of the town of Greenwich, which had 
then never dreamt of the ambitious project that it has since 
achieved, of climbing up that long and heavy hill. 

'^^''iltou and Laura had sufficient matter lor conversation 
during tlic wdiolc way: for when they had said all that could 
be said of the present and the past, there still remained the 
future to be considered; and Laura entreated her lover by no 
precipitate eagerness to call down upon them opposition, w hich, 
if it showed itself of a vehement kind at first, might only 
strcngtlien, instead of diminishing with time. She besought 
him to let every thing proceed as it had hitlierto done, till his 
own fate was fully ascertained, and any doubt of his birth and 
station in society was entirely removed. 

‘^Till that is the case,” she said, ‘^to make any display of 
our feelings towards each other might only bring great pain 
upon us both. My father might require me not to see you, 
might positively forbid our thinking of each other; w^hcreas, 
were all difficulties on that one point removed, he might only 
express a regret that fortune had not been more favour3.ble to 
you, or require a delay, to make him certain of our sincere 
and permanent attachment. After that point is made clear, 
let us he open as the day with him. In the meamvhile, he 
must receive you as a friend who has rendered him the greatest 
and deepest of services ; and I shall ever receive you, Wilton, 
I need not tell you, as the only dear and valued friend that I 
possess.” 

“ But suppose, dear Laura,” said Wilton, “ suppose I wxre 
to see you pressed to marry some one else; siippose I were to 
see some suitor in every respect qualified to hoi>c for and ex- 
pect your hand ” 

‘‘You do not doubt me, Wilton?” said Lady Laura. 

“ Oh no !” be replied. “ Not for a moment, Laura, But it 
would be very painf'ul.” 
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“ It would be BO to us both,” she replied ; “ but I would take 
care that the pain should soon be brought to an end. Depend 
upon it, Wilton, it will be better as I say ; let us not, in order 
to avoid uncertain pains and dangers, run into certain ones.” 

AVilton at once yielded to her views, and promised to be 
entirely guided by her opinion. 

The day broke upon them just as they were passing through 
London, on their way to Beaufort House ; but the night which 
had just passed had left them with changed feelings in many 
respects. It had been one of those eventful periods wdiich 
come in, from time to time, like revolutions in states, to change 
entirely the very constitution of our wiiole thoughts and feel- 
ings: to give a new character and entirely new comhinations to 
the strange microcosm within us. That great change had been 
effected in Laura by that w^hich is the great first mover of a 
womaifs destinies. She loved and had avowed her love : she 
was married in spirit to the man beside her, and slic felt that 
to a heart like hers eternity itself could not dissolve the tie 
which had that night been voluntarily established between 
them. She viewed not such things as many, nay, most other 
women view them ; she looked not on such engagements, she 
looked not on such affections, as things to be taken up and 
dropped: to be worn to-day, in the gloss of novelty, and cast 
aw'ay to-morrow, like a fretted garment; she judged not that 
it was the standing before the altar and receiving tlie ring upon 
her finger, and promising to wear out earthly existence with 
another human being, that constitutes the union Avhich must 
join woman to the man of her heart. But she regarded the 
avowal of mutual love, the promise of unchanging affection, 
as a bond binding for ever; as, in fact, what Ave have called it, 
the marriaffe of the spirit: as a thing never to be done aAA^ay, 
which no time could break, no circumstances dissoh^e: it Avas 
the wedding of for ever. The other, the more earthly union, 
might be dear in prospect to her heart, gladdening to all her 
hopes, mingled with a tlihusand bright dreams of human joy, 
and tenderness, and sweet domestic peace : but if circumstances 
had separated her the next hour from Wilton for ever, she 
wwld have felt that she was still his wife in heart, and ended 
life w'itli the hope of meeting him she had ever loved in heaven. 
To take such tics upon herself, then, was in her estimation no 
light thing ; and as Ave have said, the period, the short period 
of that night, was sufficient to effect a great, a total change in 
all the thoughts and feelings of her bosom. 

The change in AVilton Avas of a different kind, but it was 
also very great. It Avas an epoch in man’s destiny. His mind 
was naturally manly, poAverful, and decided; but he was very 
young. The events of that night, however, sAvept away every- 
thing that was youthful or light from his character for ever. 
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He had acted with Tigour, and power, and determination, 
amongst men older, better tried, and more experienced than 
himself. He had taken a decided and a prominent part in a 
scene of strife, and danger, and difficulty, and he had (to make 
use of that most significant though schoolboy phrase) ‘ placed 
himself.’ Ilis character had gone through the ordeal: 
out any previous preparation the iron had been hardened into 
steel ; and if any part had remained up to that moment soft or 
weak, the softness was done away, the weakness no longer 
existed. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 


Ip wc were poets or Cilmlists, and could invest inanimate ob- 
iects v»ith all tlve (jualitics and feelings of animate ones; if, 
with all the magic of old iEsoj), we could make pots and kettles 
talk, and endue barn-door fowls with the spirit of philosophy, 
wc should be tempted to say that the great gates of Jleaufort 
House, togetlier with the stone Cu])ids on the tO])s of the piers, 
ay, ami the vases of carved flowers which stood between those 
Cupids, turned up the nose as the antiquated, ungilt, dusty, 
ami soincAvhat tattered vehicle, containing the Lady Laura 
Gaveston and Wilton llrown roiled up. 

The j)ostboy got oft‘ his horse; Wilton dcvscended from the 
vehicle, Axid applied his hand eagerly to the bell; and Laura, 
wdio had certainly thouglit no part of the journey tedious, did 
now tliink the minutes excessively long till the gates should he 
thrown open. In truth, the hour was still an early one, the 
inoriung gray and cliilly, with a fierce biting east wind, making 
the whole scene appear as if it were looked at through ground 
fiflass ; and neither the porter nor the porter’s wife had tiionght 
It expedient to venture forth from their snug bed at such an 
unpropitious moment. A second time Wilton a])plied his hand 
to the bell, and with more success than before, for in stays and 
petticoat, indaced and half tied, forth rushed the grumbling 
porter’s wife, with a murmured “JVIarrv come up: people are 
in great haste : I wonder who is in such a hurry !” 

The sight of Wilton, however, whom she had seen very 
lately with the duke, but still more the sight of her young 
lad}^, instantly altered her tone and demeanour, and with a, 
joyful swing she threw the gates wide open. The chaise was 
drawn round to the great doors of the house, and here a more 
ready entrance was gained. 
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up?” d^auded Wilton, as the servant opeoeS 

** ®h yes! air," replied the man: “he was up before day- 
Dr^as; but he is not out of his dressing-room yet.” 

Laura ran up the steps into the vestibule to see her father, 
relieve his mind at once from all that she knew he was 
snnentig on her account. She paused, however, lor a moment 
at t lie top to sec if Wilton followed; but he merely advanced 
a few steps, saving, “I will leave you to converse witli your 
father ; for, of course, I have very much to do ; and he will be 
glad to spend some time with you alone, and hear all that you 
have to tell him.” 


“ But you will come back,” said Lady Laura, holding out 
her hand to him : “ you will not be away long?” 

“Until tbe evening, perhaps,” said Wilton, pressing that 
fair iiand in his owm : “ I may have many things to do, and 
the earl ma 3 ' also require my presence.” 

“ Oh! but jmu must come to dinner, I insist,” said Lady 
Laura. “ You know I have a right to command now,” she 
added, in a lower tone, “ and therefore I will tell my father 
to expect you at dinner.” 

“1 will come if I can,*' replied Wilton, “but ” 

His sentence was interrupted, however, by the duke’s voice 
at the top of the stairs, exclaiming, “8urcl,v that is Laura’s 
voice? Laura, Laura! My child, my deal* child!” And the 
next moment, Lady Laura, darting ^n, was in licr father’s 
arms. 


Wilton Brown turned aw^ay; and without w^aiting to press 
a third person upon a scene w>^hich should always be enacted 
between tAvo alone, he got into the post-chaisc, and bade the 
postillion drive him back into London, for it must be recol- 
lected that Beaufort House w^OvS out of the town. This was 
easily accomplished, as the reader may imagine ; and ha^^ng 
dressed himself, and removed the traces of blood and travel 
from his face, he hastened to the house of Lord Byerdalc, to 
give him an account of the success of his cx]»edition. 

The carl had not been long up; but he had already gone 
x> his cabinet to wTite letters, and take his chocolate at the 
same time. On entering, Wilton, without any surprise, found 
Arden, the messenger, in the presence of the carl; for the 
man, know ing that the situation in which he stood was a some- 
what perilous one, was of course anxious to make the best o 
his story before the young gentleman appeared. What did 
very much surprise Wilton, however, was the gracious and 
even affectionate manner in which the carl received him. He 
rose from his chair, advanced two or three steps to meet him, 
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successful, I find. But what is all this that Arden is telling 
me? He is making a terrible accusation against you here, ol 
letting off Sir George Barkley, one of the most notorious Ja- 
cobites in Europe: a very dangerous person, indeed.” 

“My lord,” replied Wilton, “Mr. Arden is repeating to 
you a falsehood which he demised last night. It is quite true, 
indeed, that if he had not been a most notorious coward, and 
run away at the first appearance of danger, there might havt? 
been a chance, though a very remote one, of our securing Sir 
George Barkley.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the earl: “then you did meet wdth 
him?” 

“ Amongst the persons Avhom I had to encounter,” replied 
Wilton, “there was a gentleman whom they called Sir George, 
and who, from his height, his age, and a deep scar upon bis 
cheek, I ha\’e no earthly doubt, is Sir George Barkley : but 
he ha(l been gone for an hour before this mighty brave gentle- 
man, having collected forty or fifty pco])le to keep his own 
head froni harm, thought tit to come back and seek for me. 
The person anIio was with me ivhen he did return ivas a tall 
fine-looking j^oung man of five or six and twenty.” 

“ Indeed!” said the earl. “ Who could that be?” 

“ITc called himself Captain Churchill,” replied Wilton. 
“ I do not mean to say, my lord, that I believe such was his 
real name ; for 1 do not : but I never saw Captjiin Churchill 
at all ; and I never saw this gentleman till the moment when 
he came to my aid and rescued me, ivith the assistance of 
.'mother, from the hands of as desperate a set of men as 1 ever 
met in my life, and who would certainly have murdered me 
had it not been for his arrival. I have a report to make to 
your lordsliip upon all Mr. Arden’s proceedings, who, not- 
withstanding your most positive commands to obey me in all 
things, has refused to obey me in anything, and by the delays 
Isc has occasioned, and the obstructions he has throNvn in my 
Ava^', very nearly prevented me from effecting the liberation 
of Lady Laura at all.” 

“Your lordsliip will believe what you choose,” replied 
Ai'dcn, in a saucy tone. “ All I mean to say is, I am sure 
that gentleman was not Captain Churchill; and so you will 
find, if yon inquire. Whoever he w^as, Mr. Brown aided his 
escape, and prevented me from doing my duty.” 

“ Your duty, sir, w^as to obey Mr. Brown,” replied the earl 
Btenily ; “ for that I shall take care that ^mu are punished; 
and if it should prove that this gentleman was really Captain 
Churchill, j'ou shall be dismissed from your office. You will 
attend here again at tw^o o'clock, by wnich time I shall have 
Avritten to Captain Churchill, to know whether he was the 
person present or not. Now leave the room.” 
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Arden slunk doggedly away, seeing that Wilton’s star hap- 
pened to be in the ascendant. Had he known how much it 
was so, however, having often heard the earl speak sliarply 
and discourteously to the young gentleman, he wauld have 
been more surprised even than he was at tlie change which 
had taken place. The moment he was gone, and the door 
closed, the earl again shook Wilton by the hand. 

“ You have accomplished your task most brilliantly, AVilton,” 
he said, “ and I shall take care that you reap the reward of 
your diligence and activity, by any effort that de])cnds upon 
me but from all that I have seen, and heard, and know, you 
arc likely to obtain, from the very act itself, far higher recom- 
pences than any that I could bestow. You are indeed a for- 
tunate young man !” 

“ I am fortunate in jwr lordship’s approbation,” rc])lied 
Wilton; “hut I sec not why you should call me so in any 
other respect, excc])t, indeed, in being so fortunate as to elfect 
this young lady’s liberation.” 

‘‘ In that very respect,” replied the earl, Avitli a look full of 
meaning. “ Good heavens! my dear AVilton, are j'ou blind? 
If 3 'ou arc so, I am not; and at your age, certainly I should 
not have been blind to my ouni advantage. A^)u think, ])ct- 
haps, that because Lady Laura has refused to marry Sher- 
brooke, and broken off tlie proposed alliance between our 
families, it would make me angry to find she had placed her 
affections anj’^where else. But I tell you no, Wilton! Quite 
the contrary is the case. The discovery that she lias done so, 
at once banished all the anger and indignation that I felt. If 
■with a free heart she hud so decidedly refused rny son, I 
should have considered it as little less than an insult to my 
whole family, and, in fact, did consider it so, till Sherbrooke 
himself exi)resscd his belief that she was, and lias been for 
some time, attached to yon. Ilis words instantly recalled to 
iny memory all that I had remarked licfore; how the colour 
came up into her cheek whenever you approached her, how 
her eye brightened at every word yon said. That made the 
matter very different. I could not expect the poor young lady 
to sacrifice her first affection to please me: nor could 1 wish 
her, as you may well imagine, to marry Sherbrooke, loving 
you. This is the reason that makes me say that you are a 
most fortunate man ; for the service that you have rendered 
her, the immense and important service, gives you such a 
claim upon her gratitude as t© make it easy for her at once 
to avow her attachment. It gives jou an enormous claim 
upon tlie duke, too ; and I have one or two little holds upon 
that nobleman which he knows not of: by which, indeed, he 
mi^ht be not a little injured, if I were a revengeful man, but 
which I shall only use for your best interests.” 
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But, luy lord,'* replied Wilton, “ you seem totally to for- 
get my humble birth and station. Ilow, situated as 1 am, 
could i dare to ask the duke for his daughter’s hand: the only 
remaining child of such a house, the heiress of such immense 
wealth 

“ Fear not, fear not, Wilton,” said the earl, laying his hand 
upon his arm. “ Fear not: your blood is as good as the duke’s 
own ; your family, older and as noble.” 

“ 1 have sometimes thought, my lord,” replied Wilton, 
wisliing to gain as much iufonsiation as possible — “ I have 
somctinics thought, in the utter ignorance wherein I Jiavc 
been left of my own history, that I am the son of one who has 
indeed been a father to me, Lord Sunhury : tl}e natural son, 
I mean.” 

“ Oh no!” cried the earl, with an air almost of indignation: 
“ you are no relation of his whatsover. I knew not Avho you 
were when you first came hither; but I have since discovered, 
and though at present I must not reveal anything farther to 
you, I tell 3'()u without hesitation, to set your mind at ease, 
to pursue your suit towards Lady Laura, if you have really 
any regard for lier, and to aspire to her hand. In a very few 
months more yon shall know all.” 

“ Wilton cast down his eyes, and mused. 

“ 'fliis is not a little strange,” he said; “ but I know I may 
jdace iin[)licit relbince on your lordship’s word, and proceed 
in a matter where 1 own my heart is deeply engaged, without 
the risk of calling upon myself a charge of gross presump- 
tion.” 

“You may, you may !” answered the earl, eagerly; “and 
if the duke sliould discover your mutual airection, and make 
any ohjcction, merely refer him to me. But now let us hear 
more of your adventures of yesterday and last night.” 

AViltoii would have been very well contented to muse for 
a few minutes over wliat the earl said. Although his ex- 
perience of the world was not great, yet he had a suilicient 
portion of good sense to supply experience in a high degree. 
This good sense told him, that a sudden and extraordinary 
change in the demeanour of any man, but more especially in 
that of a mail both subtle and determined, was ixiore or less 
to be suspected. Me \vould fiiiri, then, have obtained time to 
seek for the real motives and views of the Earl of Byc?rdale, 
in the extraordinary fit of kindness and condescension which 
had seized upon liiin ; for he could almost fancy that the carl 
was contriving his ruin, by engaging him in some rash endea- 
vour to obtain the hand of Lady Laura. 

Strong, however, in her love, he resolved to go on, to deal 
with her siiid \vith her father in all honour, and siipjjosiiig 
even that the earl was endeavouring to play him false, to try 
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whether straightforward and upright honesty, guided by a 
clear head, a hrm heart, and a well-prepared mind, might not 
win the game against snbtilty and worldly cunning. 

The earl marked him as he mused for a minute, but saying 
nothing more upon the subject of his hopes, still pressed him 
to speak of the events of the preceding day. It was some- 
what diflicult for AVilton so to shape his words as not to men- 
tion Lord Slierhrooke, and not to involve himself in any such 
distinct account of the Jacobites and their i>rocecdings as 
might lead to their arrest, and force him at sonJ(^ future period 
to become a witness against them, lie succeeded tolerably 
well, however. He could not, and indeed he did not, think 
it right to conceal, that he was pcrlectlj" certain the men he 
met with were engaged in the most dark and dangerous de- 
signs. Jhit he stated, at the same time, that such u as merely 
the impression upon his mind, for that no distinct avowal ot 
their purposes had been made in his ])rcscncc, so as to justify 
him in charging them with treason. 

“ Nevertheless, my lord,” he added, “ I think it highly 
and ahsolntely necessary for you to take the same measures 
as if you knew that a general insurrection was contemplated, 
for I feel perfectly certain that something of the kind is in 
agitation.” 

The earl smiled. ‘^NoW tell me, AVilton,” he said, -‘amongst 
these worthy consj)irators, did you see any one that was per- 
sonally known to you?” 

AV'ilton hesitated. 

“ Come, come, my young friend,” said the earl, “ you must 
speak out. AA' e wall not make an evidence of you, I promise 
you; and indeed, both the king himself and all his ministers 
would be very glad that these })ersons should get beyond sea, 
and relieve us of tbeir troublesome y)resence, provideil — mark 
me — provided, there docs not exist the clearest and most dis- 
tmet proof, not alone that they are conspiring to overthrow 
tke present djmasty : for such conspiracies have been going on 
in every corner of the kingdom, and in the heart of every 
family, tor the last ten years, so that we should only make 
them worse by meddling with them ; but that these men are 
conspiring in a darker, a more dangerous, a more treasonable, 
or a more dishonourable manner, than has ever been done 
before. I must explain this business to you, AA^ilton, and my 
views upon it. Politicians have adopted as a maxim that a 
plot discovered and frustrated always strengthens the hands 
of the existmg government; but this maxim is far too general, 
and consccpiently often proves false and dangerous in appli- 
cation. The conditions under which the discovery and ftus- 
tratiou of a plot do really strengthen the hands of govern- 
ment are peculiar. There must be circumstances attending 
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upon the whole transaction which, when the plot is exposed, 
either destroy the means of future conspiracies formed upon 
the same basis, remove for ever the objects of the conspirators, 
or cause a great change in public feeling, in regard to their 
views and motives. If the discovery be so general, the 
frustration so complete, and the punishment so severe, as to 
raise the power and authority of the government in the eyes 
of the people, to awaken a wholesome fear in the disaffected, 
and to encourage and elevate the well-disposed and the friends 
of the state, a very great object is certainly giuned ; and that 
which was intended to ruin a government or overthrow a 
dynasty, serves hut to root it more firmly than before. Tljcre 
is another ease, also, which is very applicable at the present 
moment. If there be something in the nature and designs of 
the coiispirac}^ so odious in its means, its character, and its 
objects, as to enlist against the conspirators sensations ol 
horror, indignation, and contempt, one gains from public feel- 
ing very much more by its discovery and exposure, than even 
by the power of fear over the disaffected, and tlie elevation o: 
triumph on the part of the well-disposed. But in otlier cir- 
cumstances, either when partial discoveries are made, when 
the success is not of the most absolute, general, and distinct 
kind, when the objects of the conspirators excite many sympa- 
thies, the errors they conmiit admit of easy j)alliation, the 
means they emjdoy are noble, generous, and chivalrous, and 
the fate they undergo is likely to produce commiseration, the 
detection and crushing of them only tends to multiply and 
strengthen similar endeavours. With such conspiracies as 
these, no wise minister will ever meddle, if he cun heli> it ; the 
more quiet the means he can adopt to frustrate them, the bet- 
ter; the less he exposes them and brings them into light, the 
greater will be his success; for they are like the Lernaian 
serpent, whose heads multiplied as they were sinitUm off; and 
it is far more easy to smother them privately than to smite 
them in public. This is the view I myself take of the matter; 
this is the view the king takes of it ; and you may have re- 
marked that there has been no attempt made for many years 
to investigate or punish plots here and there, although we 
have had the proofs that hundreds existed every year. In 
this instance, however, the matter is different. There is rea- 
son to believe that the present conspiracy is one of such a dark 
and horrible nature, as instantly to excite the indignation of 
the whole people, to make all the better part of the Jacobites 
ashamed oi the deeds of their friends, and to rouse up uni- 
versal feelings of loyalty throughout the land. The fact is, 
the thing is already discovered. Information has long been 
tendered to the government by various persons implicated : 
hut acting upon the plan whina we have generally pursuedi 
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such advances have been met coldly; till last niijht more dis- 
tinct and definite information was given by some one, who in- 
stead of being actuated by motives of gain, or of fear, as we 
suspected in all other cases, came forward, it seems, from per- 
sonal feelings of gratitude towards the king himself. Ilis 
majesty promised this person not to bring liirn forward in the 
business at all, and has refused to give up his name, even to 
me. But his conviction of the truth of all that was told was 
flo strong, that the previous infermer was sent for last night 
at one o’clock to the palace of Kensington, to which place I 
also had been summoned. The whole facts, the names, the 
designs of everybody concerned, were then complctcl}’’ dis- 
covered, and I have been busjdng myself ever since I rose, 
in ado])ti]ig the projier measures for arresting and punishing 
the persons directly implicated. Having explained to you 
these views, 1 must now put my question again. Did you see 
auy one amongst these conspirators with whose person you 
were ac(piainted? I only ask for my owi\ satisfaction, and on 
every account shall abstain from bringing yonr name forward, 
in the slightest degree.” 

“There was only one person, my lord,” replied 'Wilton, 
who had listened with deep interest to this long detail ; “tliere 
was only one person, my lord, that T had ever knowingly seen 
before, and that was Sir John Fenwick.” 

“ I signed a warrant for his arrest half an hour ago,” re- 
joined the earl, “ and there are two messengers seeking him 
at this moment. I think you said you saw Sir (xcorge Bark- 
ley.” 

“I cannot aksolutely say that, my lord,” replied Wilton; 
“ but 1 certainly saw a gentleman whom I believed, and most 
firmly do still believe, to he him : he was a tall, ttiin, sinister- 
looking man, of a somewhat saturnine conij)leTion, witli a 
dee]) scar on his cheek.” 

“The same, tlie samel’’ said the earl; “ undoubtedly the 
same. Listen, if you know any of these names;” and he 
read from a list, “Sir William Farkyiis, Captain Kookwootl, 
Caj)tam Lowick, Sir John Friend, Charnock, Craiibiu*ne, the 
Earl of Aylesbury ” 

“The earl certainly was not there, my lord,” replied Wil- 
ton ; “ for 1 know liim well by sight, and T saw no one, I can 
assure you, whom I knew, but Sir John Fenwick.” 

“ And this Plcssis, at whose house you saw them,” con- 
tinued the earl, “ did he seem to he taking a share in the 
business with them? lie is an old friend of mine, this Master 
I'lessis; and obtains for me sonic of the best information that 
I ever get from abroad. I do not know what 1 sliould do 
without Plessis. He is the most useful man in the world- 
Wc must let him off, at all events; but it will be no bad thing 
to have a rope round his neck, cither.* 
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I cannot say, my lord,” replied Wilton, “ that he took 
any part whatsoever in the business. In the matter of setting 
free Lady Laura, he showed himself more afraid of these 
good gentry than Ibtid of them, and after their arrival, he ran 
away and hid himself.” 

“ And yet,” said the earl, “he’s a rank Jacobite, too. Hut 
that does not signify, lie’s an excellent creature, and the 
greatest rogue in Christendom. All this chocolate comes from 
him; tliere’s nothing like it in Europe. Won't you take some, 
AV'iltonV I forgot to ask if you had broken your fast.” 'V\"il- 
toii replied that he had not, and the earl made him sit down 
and follow his examj)le, of writing letters and taking liis cho- 
colate at the same time. One of the notes, liowever, which 
the earl himself wrote, attracted his secretary's atteiitiou in 
some degree; for as soon as Lord llycrdale had concluded it, 
he rang tlie bell and gave it to a servant, saying, “ ’J'ake that 
to Ca])tain Chiirchiirs lodgings. You know where he lives, 
just in Duke Street. AV'^ait for an answer.” 

Tlie man went away, and business proceeded. At tlie end 
of about an hour, however, the servant returned, saying, as 
an excuse for his long absence, that Captain (Jiiurchiil was in 
bed when he reached his house, and that his valet had refused 
to Avake him. 

“AYhen he did wake, how’ever, iny lord,” added the man, 
“ he said he would not detain me to write a note, as 1 had 
been kept so long already; but would wait upon your lordship 
at the hour you named,” 

Shortly after the return of the servant, the carl took np his 
])apers, and prepared to proceed to AVhitehall. Lolbro ho 
went, liowever, he j)auscd opposite to the table at which AN'il- 
toii was writing, and looking at him for a moment >Yith a smile, 
he said — 

“Y’ou are snrjwiscd, AYiltoii, and have been puzzling your- 
self Avitli the reason why I take so inncli more interest in you 
than I used to do. I will explain it all to you, Wilton, in one 
word. J did not at first know wlio you were. I now do, as 
1 have before hinted; and my conduct to one whom I believed 
to be a natural son of the Earl of Snnbiiry, and Avho was 
forced n]K)u me somewhat against my own will, was of course 
very difi'erent from that uliich I show towards a young gen- 
tleman of a high and noble family, not very distantly related 
to myself Now^, are you satisfied V” 

And with these wwds he left the room. Y^ct, strange to 
say, AAlltoii, though not a little sur})rised at what lie heard, 
knew^ the Earl of B^^erdale, and was not satisfied. Ihit at all 
events, the words which had passed set his mind at ease, in 
regard to Laura. He now felt that he was coinmitting no 
breach of confidence ; that he was pursuing no prcsumjitiious 
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suit, in seeking the object of his dearest and his brightest 
hopes ; that though fortune might still he adverse, and such 
wealth might never be his, as to place him in a position equal, 
in that respect, to herself, yet he had every right and title to 
striA c for licr hand with the noblest of the land. 

Wilton did not, indeed, entertain the vain thought that he 
brought with him a treasury of distinguished talents, high and 
noble feelings, a generous spirit, and a gallant heart: qualities 
which many a competitor, if not most, would want. He did 
not, indeed, so argue the matter with himself; but there was 
in his bosom the proud consciousness of deserving well, and 
the still more strengthening and emholdcning confidence ol 
loving well, truly, nobly, as Laura deserved to he loved. 

Still, however, he was not satisfied with the sudden change 
in the Earl of Byerdale : there w^as something in it that ronjfed 
suspicion; and he resolved to watch all that noblcnmn’s pro- 
ceedings steadity and keenly, and if possible never to be off 
bis guard for a moment. 

Before the time appointed for the return of Arden, the mes- 
senger, the carl himself came home, bearing a smile of dark 
satisfaction on bis countenance. 

“Four or five of these gentrj^,” he said, as he entered, “arc 
already in custody, and one or two have been brought before 
the council. A man of the name of Cook, and another, seem 
well inclined to become apj)rovcrs. If so, the matter will bo 
easily managed. I find the rumour is spreading all over the 
town, with various additions and improvements, of course. I 
even hear that there were reports of it all yesterday, though 
neither the king, nor I, nor any one else, knew aught of the 
matter then.” 

“Are any of the principals caught, my lord?” demanded 
Wilton. “I confess, 1 believe that nian, Sir flohii FcTiwick, 
to be as great a ^^llain as any upon earth ; nor do I look upon 
him as a man of much courage either.” 

“He is not caught,” replied the earl; “hut we have got 
one ])oor foolish fellow, called Sir John Friend, wdio has 
shown himself a friend to anybody hut himself;” and he 
laughed at his own joke. “I rather suspect,” he continued, 
“that there are a good many people not a little anxious for 
Fenwick's escape. With the exception of Sir George Bark- 
ley, he is undoubtedly the man of most importance amongst 
them. He is nearly connected, you know, with all the 
Howards, and was very intimate with your good friend the 
duke. He is well acquainted with Lord Aylesbury, too; and 
I can tell you there are a good many suspicions in that quar- 
ter. There is another noWe lord, Lord Montgomery, impli- 
cated ; and all these good folks are suspected,” and he proceeded 
to read a list of some twenty or thirty names. “But there is 
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no intention of dealing harshly,” he added; “and a distinction 
will he made between the more culpable and the less. Pray, 
has Captain Churchill been here?” 

“Not yet tliat T have heard of, my lord,” replied Wilton; 
“but I tairJy tell ymir lordship that I do not think he was the 
man T saw, tliough that was the name giveh.” 

The carl rang the bell which stood upon the table, and 
when a stTvant appeared, demanded if Captain Churchill had 
been there. 

The servant replied in the negative, but added that Mr. 
Arden w as w aiting. The earl ordered him to be sent in ; and 
the incssimgor accordingly entered, bearing on his fact* an air 
of trimvijih and insolence which provoked Wilton’s anger a 
good deal. 

“Well, my lord,” he said, not waiting for the Earl of T5yer- 
dalc to speak, “I have got proof positive now; for I have been 
at Captain Cl lurcbiH’s lodgings, phniping his servants, and 
they tell me that lie w^as very ill alf yesterday, as, indeed, I 
knew' be w as, and in bed the greater part of the day.” 

“ Indeed!” said the carl. “This is strange enongli! But 
as y(m say, AVilton, that you do not think it was really 
Caf)tnin Churchill, the name might be given merely as a 
linm (h f/uf.rrr^ and the person giving it might be a very ho- 
nest man, too.” 

Before he could conclude, one of the servants announced 
that Cfl])taiu (Jhiirchill w'aited without; and in a moment after 
he \vas adjiiitted, presenting to AVilton’s eyes a person not 
very unlike in size and form the Duke of Berwick, and some- 
wdiat resembling him in countenance, but several years older, 
and somewhat darker in complexion. 

He entered w ith a gay and smiling air, and with a grace of 
earriagv? and demeanour wdiich was common to himself and 
bis brother, afterwards the fkmous Duke of Marlborough. 

“AVHiy, my lord,” he said, advancing towards' Lord Bycr- 
dale, and shaking him by the hand, “1 am almost alarmed at 
your uncx})ectcd summons, especially alter all the terrible 
doings wdiich T hear have taken place. Why, they tell me that 
the gates of Newgate have never ceased turning upon their 
hingcis all the morning, and that the I'owcr itself is full.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that,” replied the carl ; “ hut I am 
sure, my dear captain, you have nothing to fear in such a 
matter.” 

“Not that I know of,” answered Churchill, “and I would 
have come at once when you wrote; hut, to say the truth, I 
w^as up late last night, and slept till nearly noon this morning. 
But, bless my soul!” he continued, turning tow^ards AVilton, 
to that gentleman’s utter surprise and astonishment; “is not 
this my good friend, Mr. Wilton Brown, vour lordship’s secre- 
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tary?” and advancing a step or two, he shook Wilton heartily 
hy the hand. 

“How is the young lady?” he continued. “I hope you got 
quite safe to London with your fair charge?’* 

*rhc countenance of Arden, the messenger, presented a 
ludicrous picture of disapj)ointnieiit and consternation. AV^il- 
ton was certain]}" even more surprised than himself; but lie 
did not siiifer his face to betray au}’^ expression of wonder, 
though, it must be owned, he felt a strong inclination to laugli. 
He replied, however, calmly to Churchiirs question — 

“I thank you very much, sir. SJie got (piite safe to Lon- 
don. At an early hour this morning 1 left her with her 
father.'’ 

“Then, Captain Churchill,’* said the earl, “ you are neither 
more nor less than the person wdio rendered my young friend 
Wilton, here, such very good assistance last night?” 

Churchill made a low and complimentary liow, rejilyiiig, 
*‘Oh, my lord, you are too good! The assistance that I 
rendered him was little enough, I can assure you. His own 
gallantry and good conduct did much more than 1 coulil pos- 
sibly do. I>ut I hojie and trust my good friend, Arden, the 
messenger, there, is not waiting tor me; for 1 can assure 
your lordshij) that, though I was iijion a little frolic last 
night, which I might not very well like to have inquired into, 
it was certainly nothing of a Jacobitieal- nature, as yow may 
well suppose, and as my good Iriend, Mr. lirown, here, can 
testify.” 

“1 do not ill the slightest degree suspect yon, (Churchill,” 
replied the earl, “’i'lic only point was to ascertain wliether 
it was you or Sir (leorge iJarkley who was with luy Iriend 
Wilton, here, last night. Arden, the messenger, who lias 
behaved very ill throughout the whole business, positively 
swearing, this morning, that Wilton was acconq)iinied along 
.part of the road by Sir George Ihirkley, the; nell-knowa 
traitor, and that he, Wilton, my jirivate secretary, connived 
at and aided his csca])e.” 

“ 1 can assure your lordsliip,” replied Churchill, in a per- 
fectly grave tone, “on my honour as a geutlemau, 1 liave the 
iiiost jierfect certainty, and could prove, if necossury, that the 
charge is entirely anil totally false; that Sir (leorge Larkley 
,did not accomi»aii)" your young friend lor a single stcji, and 
that he was only accompanied by a fair lady witli very bright 
eyes, hy another gentleman whom 1 understand to be a cer- 
tain Captain Hyerly — a very respectable man, only that lie 
rides a little bard upon the King’s lligbwa}' — and by a per- 
son . of perliaps less importance and repute, named Captain 
■Churcbill.” 

“ That is quite satisfactory, my dear sir,” replied the earL 
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** You hear, Mr. Arden. Be so good as to quit the room, and 
remember, that from this moment you are no longer a mes- 
senger of state.” 

Wilton could almost have found it in his heart to interpose, 
knowing all that he did know; but when he recollected the 
whole course of the man’s bad conduct, he felt that the retri- 
bution which had fallen upon him was but just, and he left 
the matter to take its course. Churchill then conversed for 
a few minutes mth the earl, in an under tone ; and as the 
business of the day seemed over, Wilton prepared to take his 
departure. 

‘"AVait one moment, Mr. BroAvn,” said Churchill, “and if 
you are going my way, I' will accompany you.” 

“ You will not tail, my dear Wilton, 1 trust,” said the earl, 
“to visit the young lady, and inquire after her health. Pray 
present my most devoted homage to her, and assure her that 
1 have been most uneasy at her situation, and grieved for all 
that she must have uTidergonc. 1 shall certainly wait upon 
her to-morrow. In the mean time,” he added, in a lower 
tone, “do not entertain aii}'' apprehensions in regard to your 
situation. Go boldly forward, make sure of her heart, and ail 
the rest will be reiiuercd much more easy than you imagine. 
Nothing that 1 can do for you shall be wanting; and you 
have only to let me know when you have any engagement 
at Beaufort Mouse, and I will find means to do Avithoiit your 
attciidaTicc here. 1 beg your pardon, Captain Churchill; I 
only wished to give this young gentleman a >vord of good 
advice before he left me.” 

“ And ] only waited till he was ready, my lord,” replied 
Churchill, “to take my leave of yoiir lordshij), wishing j'ou 
full success in dealing with the nest of vagabonds you have 
got hold of.” 

Thus saying, he took his leave, and quitting the house 
together with Wilton, i)ut his arm through his, and walked 
on as familiarly as if they had been old acquaintances. 


it 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


It may be made a question of very great doubt, whether the 
faculty — and it is indisputably a faculty of the mind in its 
first freshness — the faculty of wondering at anything extra- 
ordinary, or out of the common course of our knowledge, is 
or is not productive of advantage as well as pleasure to us. 
But there can be no question whatsoever, that very great 
advantages are attached to the power of concealing our won- 
der. Nothing, indeed, should surprise us in life, for we are 
surrounded b}^ daily miracles; nothing should surprise, be- 
cause the combination of means in the hand of Almighty 
Power must be infinite ; and to permit our wonder to appear 
at anytliing, is but to confess ourselves inexperienced, or un- 
observing, or thoughtless; and yet with all that, it is a very 
pleasant sensation. 

Wilton BroAvn, from his commerce with the world, and 
especially from the somewhat hard lessons which he had 
received in the liouse of the Earl of Byerdalc, had been 
taught, in communicating with persons unknown and indif- 
ferent to him, to put a strong restraint upon the expression of 
his feelings. On the present occasion, not having the slightest 
knowledge or conception of Captain (Uiurchiirs character, he 
walked on beside him, as their way seemed to lie together, 
without the slightest inquiry or expression of surprise in 
regard to w'hat had taken place ; and Captain Churchill w as 
almost inclined to heliev^e that his young companion w as dull, 
apathetic, and insensible, although lie had good reason to 
know the contrary, '.riie silence, liow'cvcr, did somewhat 
annoy him ; for he was not without a certain share of good- 
humoured vanity; and he thought, and thought justly, that 
he had Jicted his part to admiration. He resolved, therefore, 
to say notliing uj>on the subject cither, as far as he could 
avoid it; and thus, strange to say, after the extraordinary 
scene which had taken ph'ice, the tw^o jKJoyde who Jiiid borne 
a part therein had got as far as the door of Captain Chnrchiirs 
house in Duke Street, without interchanging a w-ord upon the 
subject. There, how^ever, Wilton was about to take his leave; 
but Churchill stopped him, saying — 
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“ Do me the favourDf coining in for a moment or two, Mr, 
Drown. I have something wliich 1 wish to give you.’’ 

Wilton followed him up-stairs, with merely some reply in 
the common course of civility; and Churchill, opening a 
cabinet in the drawing-room, took- out a handsome diamond 
ring, saying, ‘‘ I have received a commission this morning from 
a near relation of mine, who considers that he owes his life to 
you, to beg your acce}itance of this little token, to remember 
Jiim by wlieii you look upon it. He sent it to me by a mes- 
senger at the moment tliat he was embarking for France, 
together with a letter of instructions as to how he wished me 
to act in case of there being any' question regai‘diug the tran- 
sactions of last night.” 

‘‘I saw,” replied Wilton, “that you must have got infor- 
mation some way ; but in whatever way’^ you did giit that in- 
formation, you certainly play'od your part as admirably as it 
was possible to conceive. 1 tear 1 did not play mine quite so 
well, ii)r 1 v. as taken by^ surjirise.” 

“Oil ! (piitc well enough, quite well enough,” replied Captain 
Cliiircbiil. ‘‘To sav the truth, nw task was somewhat of a 
delicate one, for in these da3's one might easily involve one’s 
self in imputations dillicult to be got rid of again. My family 
have chosen our parts so strongly and decidedly, that my^ 
y^oung relation did not veiitiirc to see me when he was in 
London ; not, indeed, trom any fear ol my betraying him — 
lor that, of course, was out of the question — hut rather from 
the ajijirchcnsioii of committing me. He trusted me with 
this other matter, however, ]m)hably not knowing, first, that 
1 was ill, and had been in bed all yesterda}', and next, that 
this diabolical [ilot for assassinating the king and admitting the 
enemy into the heart of the laud, has been discovered. The 
letter came about an liour after Lord Dyerdalc’s, and just in 
time to save me Irom denying that 1 was out of luy own house 
all yesterday. l>ut you do not take the ring, JiSr. Droivn: 
pray accept it as a luei'e token of gratitude and esteem on the 
part of the duke, llis esteem, I can assure you, is worth 
having.*’ 

^ *J«ubt it not in the least, my dear sir,” replied Wilton; 

hut yet I must heg to decline Jiis gill: in the first jilacc, 
because I am entitled to no gratitude; and in the next, be- 
cause the duke must be considered as an enemy of tlie govern- 
ment I serve. He certainly^ saved my life; for 1 do not 
suppose^ the man who was in the act of firing at rnc would 
A c ^ mark, if his baud had not been knocked up. 

^ter that I could not, of course, sillier the duke to be arrested 
by n\y side, it I could help it, and therefore 1 did what I could 
to assist him, but that was little.*’ 

Churchill endeavoured by various arguments, to persuade 
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his young companion to receive the grin ; but Wilton would 
not suffer himself to be moved upon the subject ; and had, at 
all events, the satisfaction of hearing Churchill himself ac- 
knowledge, as he was taking his leave, “ Well, after all, I 
believe you are right.” 

Their conference was not very long ; for it may be easily 
imagined, that one of the party, at least, was anxious to pro- 
ceed on his way in another direction ; and leaving Captain 
Churchill as soon as he decently could, Wilton returned to 
his house, changed his dress, and entered one of those vehicles 
called hackney coaches, which, in the days of King William TIL, 
were as rumbling and crazy, and even more slow, than at 
present. 

Before he reached Beaufort House, Wilton’s patience was 
well nigh exhausted ; but if we may tell the truth, there was 
one as impatient as himself. When they had arrived that 
morning at Beaufort House, Laura’s thoughts had l)ccn di- 
vided. Her anxiety to see her father, to tell him she was sale, 
to give joy to the heart of one she loved with the fullest 
feelings of filial affection, had a strong share in all her sen- 
sations ; but that was over, and her mind turned to Wilton 
again. In telling her f ather all that had occurred, in recount- 
ing everything that Wilton had done, in hearing from the 
duke himself all her lover’s exertions and anxiety till he 
obtained some clue to the place where she was detained, \nvid 
images were continually brought up before her miud, of things 
that were most sweet to contemplate. When she retired to 
her own chamber, although she strove, at her father’s request, 
to obtain sleep, those sweet but agitating images Ibllowed her 
still, and every word, and tone, and look of him she loved, 
returned to her memory, and banished slumber altogether 
from her pillow. 

On whatever part of his conduct memory rested, to the 
eyes of affection it seemed all that could be desired. If she 
thought of him standing boldly in the presence of superior 
numbers ; calm, ^ool, unintimidated, decided ; or if she re- 
called his conduct to the Duke of Berwick, generously risking 
all rather than not repay that nobleman’s gallant interposition 
in his favour by similar efforts in his behalf; or if she recol- 
lected his behaviour to herself, when alone under his care 
and guidance, the tenderness, the gentleness, the delicate 
forbearance, the consideration for all her feelings, and for 
every difficult point of her situation which he had displayed — 
each part of his behaviour seemed to her partial eyes all that 
she could have dreamed of excellent and good, and each part 
stood out in bright apposition with the other; the gentle 
kindness contrasting strongly with the firm and courageous 
determination; the generous and unhesitating protection oi an 
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upright and gallant enemy, seeming but the more bright from 
his cabn and prudent bearing towards a Ijody of loA^minded 
and evil-designing traitors. 

Thus, during the time that she remained alone, her thoughte 
were all of him, and those thoughts were all sweet. Grati- 
tude, it is true, might derive a great portion of its brightness 
Irom love, but Laura fancied that she had not said half 
enough in return lor all that he had done in her behalf. She 
1‘aiicied that she had scarcely spoken her tluudcs sufficiently 
warmly, and she longed to see him again, to talk over all that 
liad taken place, to assure him of her deep, deep gratitude, 
and perhajis, though she did not acknowledge that piurpose to 
her own heart, to assure liim also still more fully of her un- 
changing affection. Laura had never felt, even in the least 
degree, what love is beibre. She was not one of the many 
who trifle away their heart’s brightest aflections piece bj’^ picc^ 
Slie had given her love all at once, and the sensation w^as 
tile more overpowering. 

At length, then, as the hour ap]>roached when she supposed 
he miglit he likely to return, she rose and dressed herself, 
and perhaps that day slieP thought more of her beauty than 
she liad ever done before lu life; but it was not with any vain 
pleasure ; for she thought of it only inasmucli as it might 
jdcasc another whom she loved. We can all surely remem- 
ber how, when in the days of our childhood w'e have liad 
some present to give to a dear friend, w^e have looked at it 
and considered it, and liincicd it even more valuable and de- 
lightful than it really w'as, wdth the bright hope of its ap- 
liearing so to the person for whom itw^as destined. Thus with 
lier toilet, Laura let her maid take as much pains as she woidd; 
and wlicii she saw in the glass as lovely a lace and form as 
that instrument of vanity ever reflected, and could not help 
acknow ledging that it was so, she smiled witli a ])leasure that 
she had never felt before, to think that hcanty also w^as a part 
of the dowTy of bright tilings which she was to bring to him 
she loved. 

Tliongh the maid was somewhat longer with her mistress’s 
toilet than usual, delaying it for a little, peril a])S, with a view 
of obtaining farther information than Lady Laura Avas inclined 
to giA e her, ujion all the events of the two or three days pre- 
ceiling, yet Laura Avas doAvn m the saloon some time before 
the dimier-lioiir, and she looked not a little anxiously for the 
coming of Wilton. She Avas not inclined to chide him for de- 
lay, for she knew that it Avould be no fault of his if he were 
not there early. The duke, not knoAving that she had risen, 
had gone out; hut he, too, had left her heart happy in the 
morning Avhen they parted, by answering her, AAdien she told 
him of' the invitation she had given, with such encomiums ol 
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her deliverer, of his manner, of his character, of his person, 
and of his mind, that Laura was almost temi)ted into hopes 
more bright than the reality. 

Notwithstanding all delays Wilton did at length arrive, and 
that too, before the duke returned, so that Laura had time to 
tell hini how happy her father’s praises of him had made 
her, and to insinuate hopes, though she did not venture ab- 
solutely to express them. Her words, and her manner, and 
her look, in consequence of all that had been passing in her 
mind during the morning, were more warm, more tender than 
they had ever been before; and who could blame Wilton, or 
say that he presumed, if he, too, gave way somewhat more 
to the warm and ])assionate love of his own heart than he 
had dared to venture during their preceding intercourse r 

Laura did not blame him. She blushed, indeed, as he 
pressed her to his heart, though he was the man whom she 
loved best on earth; but yet, though sbe blushed, she felt no 
wrong: she felt, on the contrar)^, the same pure and endearing 
alfection towards him that he felt for hel*, and knew that 
gentle pressure to be but an expression, on his part, of the 
same high, holy, and noble love ^Vith which she could have 
clung to his bosom in any moment of danger, difficulty, or 
distress. 

At length the duke made his appearance; and eagerly 
grasped AVilton’s hand in both his own, thanking him a thou- 
sand and a thousand times for restoring to him his beloved 
child, and telling him that no words or deeds could ever ex- 
press his gratitude. Indeed, so much more eager, so much 
more demonstrative, was his whole demeanour, than tliat of 
his daughter, that he blamed Laura for coldness in expressing 
wdiat she felt only too warmly for words; and until dinner 
was announced, he continned talking over all that had oc- 
curred, and iiiquiriug again and again into each ])articular. 

As they went into the dining-room, however, he made a 
sign to his daughter, Avhom he had cautioned before, and 
whispered to AA'ilton, “ Of course, we must not talk of these 
things before the servants.” 

All that had passed ]ilaced AVilton now in a far different 
situation with the dnke and his daughter from that in which 
he had ever stood before. His mind was perfectly at case 
with them, and the relief had its natural effect on his conver- 
sation: all the treasures of his mind, all the high feelings of 
his heart, be knew might be disjdayed fearlessly. He did 
not, indeed, seek to bring those treasured feelings forward ; 
he did not strive to shine, as it is called, for that stri\dng ninst 
in itself always give a want of ease. But poor, indeed, must 
be the mind, dull and slow the imagination, which out of the 
ordinary things of life; ayl even out of the every-day con- 
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versation of beings inferior to itself, do^s not naturally and 
easily derive immense, unfathomable currents of thought, 
combinations of fancy, of feeling, and of reflection, which only 
want the licence of the will to flow on and sparkle as they 
go. It is, that the will refuses that licence when we are witi 
those that we despise or dislike: it is, that we voluntarily shut 
the flood-gates, and will not allow the streams to rush forth. 
Jhit with Wilton it was very, very different no^v: he was in 
tlic presence of one whose eye was sunshine to him, whose 
' mind was of an equal tone with his own ; and there was be- 
sides in his bosom that strong passion in its strongest form, 
which gives to everything it mingles )vith its own depth, and 
intensity, and power; which like a mountain torrent, sud- 
denly poured into the bed of some summer rivulet, changes 
it at once in force, in speed, in depth : tliat passion which has 
made dmiil) men eloquent, and cowards brave. 

"riuis, though the conversation began with ordinary sulijects, 
t()uclictl but upon matters of taste and amusement, and ap- 
proached deeper feelings only as a deviation from, its regular 
course, yet at every turn it took, Wilton’s mind displayed its 
riclincss and its power, till the duke, Avho had considerable 
taste and natural feeling, as well as high cultivation of mind, 
looked with surprise and admiration towards his daughter; 
and every now and then Laura herself, almost breathless with 
mingled feelings of pleasure, pride, and affection, turned her 
eyes u})ou her father, and marked his sensations with a happy 
smile. 

And yet it was all so natural, so easy, so unaffected, that 
one felt there was neither effort nor presumption. There was 
nothing of what the vulgar mass of common society call elo- 
qu(?i!cc about it; but there was the true elocpieiice, which by 
a single touch wakes the sound that wc desire to produce in 
the heart of another: which by one briglit, instantaneous flash, 
lights up, to the perception of every one aroimd, each point 
that Ave Avisli them to behold. Elo(pience consists not in many 
words, but in few words: the thoughts, the associations, the 
images, may he many, but the acme of eloquence is in the 
rajiidity of their expression. 

Wilton, then, did not in any degree presume. He discoursed 
upon nothing; he did not even attempt to lead. The duke 
led the conversation, and he followed; but it was like that 
famous entry of the Roman emperor, when an eagle was seen 
hovering round and round his head : the royal bird followed, 
indeed, the monarch; but in his flight took ten times a wider 
scope : the people hailed Avith loud gratulations the approach 
of Caesar, but in the attendant bird they recognised Jove. 
The duke, hoAvever, who had taste, as we have said, and feel- 
ing, and who, in regard to conversational powers, was not a 
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vain man, was delighted with his guest, and laid himself out 
to lead Wilton on towards subjects on Avhich he thought he 
would shine ; but there was one very extraordinary thing in 
the history of that afternoon. There was not a servant in the 
hall; no, neither the laced and ribanded lackey lately hired in 
London, the old blue-bottles from the coimtry mansion, tlie 
stately butler and his understrapper of the cellaret, nor the 
duke’s own French gentleman, who stood very close to his 
master’s elbow during the whole of dinner-time — there was 
not one that did not clearly and perfectly perceive that their 
young lady was in love ivith her handsome deliverer, and did 
not comment upon it in their several spheres, when they quitted 
the room. Every one felt positive that the matter was all ar- 
ranged, and the wedding was soon to take place ; and to say 
the truth, so much had Wilton in general won upon their 
esteem by one means or another, that the only objection urged 
against him, in the various councils which were held upon the 
subject, was, that his name w^as Broum, that he had not a 
and that he kept only two horses. 

The two or three last sentences, it must be OAvned, arc 
lamentable digressions, for we have not yet stated what the 
extraordinary thing was. It was not in the least degree ex- 
traordinary that the servants should all find out the secret of 
Laura’s heart, for her eyes told it every time that she looked 
at Wilton; but it is very cxlraordinar}^, indeed, that her father 
should never find it out, when every one else that was present 
did. Is it that there is a magic haze which’ surrounds love 
that can never be penetrated by the eyes of parents or giiar- 
<lians, till some particuhir allotted moment is arrived? 1 can- 
not tell; so, however, has it always proved, and so in all 
probability it ever will. 

Such was the case with the duke at the ]wcscnt moment. 
Although there Avas every opportunity for liis daughter and 
Wilton falling in love with each otlier; altiioiigli there was 
every reasonable cause thereunto them moving; j^outli and 
beauty, and w^arm hearts, and gratitude, and interesting situa- 
tions; although there was every probability that time, place, 
and circumstances could afford; although there was every in- 
dication, sign, symptom, and appearance, that it was absolutely 
the case at that very moment, yet the duke saw nothing of it, 
did not believe it existed, did not imagine that it was likely 
ever to exist, and was quite prepared to be astonislied, sur- 
prised, and mortified, at whatever period the fact, by the will 
of fate, should be forced upon his understanding. 

Such was the state of all parties at the time when Laura 
rose from the table, and left her father and Wilton alone. 
Now the bad custom of men sitting together, and drinking im- 
mense and detrimental quantities of various kinds of wine, was 
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at that time at its very acme ; so much so, indeed, that there 
is more tlian one recorded instance, in the years 1095 and 1G96, 
of gentlemen, yes, reader, actually gentlemen, that is to say, 
])CTS()ns who had had every advantage of birth, Ibrtunc^ and 
education, killing themselves with intoxication, exactly in the 
jiiamier which a noble but most unhaj)py bard of our own 
days has described, in 


tlie Irish peer 

Who hilled himself for love, (with wine), last year.] 

On this subject, however, wc shall not dwell, as we may be 
fated, pcrhaj)s, in the very beginning of the next chapter, to 
touch uj)()n some oj‘ the other peculiar habits of those days. 

A’ow neither Wilton nor the duke were at all addicted to 
the vice Ave liavc mentiojied; and Wilton had certainly much 
strongen attractions in another room of that house than any 
that tlic duke’s cellar could afford him. duke, too, had 

small inclination usually to sit long at table; hut on the pre- 
sent occasion lie had an object in detaining his young friend in 
the dining-room alter Lady Jjaura had departed. AVilton’s 
eyes saw liiin turn towards him several times, while the ser- 
vants were busy about the table, and Jiad, indeed, even during 
dinner, rcniarked a certain sort of restlessness, which he 
attributed, and rightly, to an anxiety regarding the ])lot8 
of the ducobites, in which the peer bad so nearly involved 
liirnself. 

At length, Avbcn tlie room was cleared and the door closed, 
the duke drew round his chair towards the tire, begging his 
young friend to do the same, and mingling the matter of alarm 
CAen with his invitation to the first glass of Avine, "‘My dear 
Wilton” — he said, “yon must pennit me to call you so, for I 
can now look upon yon as little less tlian a son — 1 Avish you to 
gi\ e me a fuller account of all this business than ])oor i^aura 
can, lor there is news current about, the town to-day which 
somewhat alarms me, though i do not think there is any need 
of alarm either. 13nt surely, AVillon, they could not bring me 
in as at all accessary to a plot whicJi I Avould Iuia c nothing to 
do with?” 

“Oh! no, my lord, I should think not,” replied AA'ilton, 
Avithout much consideration. “1 know it is the Avish of the 
government only to punish the chief offenders.” 

“Then you tliink it is really all discovered, as they sayV” 
demanded the duke. 

“ I knoAv it is,” replied Wilton. “ Several of the cons})ira- 
tors are already in custody, and warrants are issued, I under- 
stand, against the rest. As tar as 1 can judge, two or three 
will turn king’s evidence, and tlie rest will be executed.” 
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“ Good God 1” exclaimed the duke. heard something of 
the business when I was out, but scarcely gave it credit. It 
seemed so suddenly discovered.” 

“ I believe the government have had the clue in their liands 
for some time,” replied Wilton, “ but have only availed them- 
selves of it lately.” 

“ Have you heard any one named, Wilton?” demanded the 
duke again ; “ any of those who are taken, or any of those who 
are suspected?” 

“ Sir John Friend has been arrested this morning,” replied 
Wilton; “a person named Cranburne, and another called 
Kookwood. I heard the names of those who are suspected 
also read over.” 

“ Then I adjure you, my dear young friend,” cried the duke, 
starting up, and grasping his hand in great agitation, “T ad- 
jure you, by all the regard that exists between us, and all that 
you have done for me and my poor child, to tell me if my name 
was amongst the rest?” 

“ No, it certainly was not,” replied Wilton ; and as he spoke 
the diike sntiered himself to sink hack into his chair again, 
with a long and relieving sigh. 

The moment Wilton had uttered his reply, however, he re- 
collected that there was one name in the list at which Lord 
Byerdale had hesitated; and ho then feared that he might be 
leading the duke into error. Knowing, hoAVCA er, that Laura’s 
father had been but at one of the meetings oi tlie cons])irators, 
and being perfectly sure, that, startled and dismayed by what 
he had heard of their plans, he had instantly withdrawn from 
all association with them, he did not doiiht that no serious 
danger could exist in his^case, and therefore thought it unne- 
cessary to agitate his mind by suggesting the doubt Avhicb bad 
suddenly come into his own. 

He knew, indeed, that any alarm wdiich the duke might 
feel would but make Laura’s father lean more eiitirely day by 
day upon him, wdio, w^itli the cxcci)tl()n of the coiisjarators 
themselves, w’^as the only person who j)ossesse(l the dangerous 
secret which caused him so much agitation. But AA ilton was 
not a man to consider his own interests in any such matter, 
and he determined, after a moment’s consideration, to say no- 
thing of the doubts which had just arisen. A pause had 
ensued, hoAvcver; for the duke, busied with his own feelings, 
had suffered bis thoughts to run back into the past, and as is 
the case with every human being whose mind dwells upon the 
acts that are irrevocable, he found matter for sorrow and re- 
gret. After about five minutes’ silence, during w^hicli they 
both continued to gaze thoughtfully into the tire, the duke 
returned to the matter before them hy saying — 

“ I wish to heavens 1 my dear young friend, 1 had taken your 
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advice, and not gone to this meeting at all ; or that you had 
given me a fuller intimation of what was intended.” 

I could not, indeed, my lord,” replied Wilton, “ for I had 
no fuller knowledge myself; I only conveyed to you a message 
1 had received.” 

The diikc shook his head douhtingly. “ Oh! Wilton, Wil- 
ton!” he said, ‘‘you are training for a statesman! You have 
much better information ofall these things than you will suHcr 
to appear. Did you not warn me of this hetorc any one else 
knew anything of itV Did you not in a very short time lind 
out where J-<aura was when nobody else could V” 

Jt was in vain that Wilton denied any superior knowledge. 
The duke had so completely made up his mind that his young 
friend had been in possession of all the secret inlbrmation ob- 
tained by the ministers, and indeed ol'more and earlier inlbr- 
niatioii than they had possessed, that nothing would remove 
the impression from his mind ; and when he at length rose, 
iindiug that Wilton would drink no more wine, he said — 

“ ^^ ell, Wilton, remember, 1 depend entirely upon you, 
with the fullest and most implicit coJilidcuce. N o one possesses 
my secret but you, and one or tw'o of these men, wlio will have 
enough to do in thinking of themselves without im])licating 
others, I trust. Most of those who wx*re present, lor the 
meeting was very large, did not know who I was, and the rest 
who did know, must know also very well, that I strenuously 
objected to tlicir whole proceedings, and (juitted them as soon 
as I iliscovereii what w^ere their real objects. A wwd said 
upon tin: subject, however, might ruin me; I'or rank and for- 
tune, in this world, Wilton, though they hear their owm iucoii- 
veiiieuces with them, are always objects ol'envy to those who 
do not possess them; and malice as surely treads upon the 
steps of envy as night follows day. I trust to you, as I have 
said, entirely, and 1 trust to you even with the more confidence, 
because 1 find that you have been wise and prudent enough 
not even to communicate to Laura the fact of my having at- 
tended any of these meetings at all. While all this is taking 
place, however, my dear Wilton, as of course the matter will 
he a very agitating one to me, when the trials come ©u (for 
fear any of the traitors should name me), let me see you fre- 
quently, constantly, every day if you can, and bring me what 
tidings you can gain of all that passes.” 

Wilton easily promised to do that which the duke desired, 
in this rcs])ect at least, and they then joined her he loved, with 
whom he passed one of those calm, sweet evenings, the tran- 
quil happiness of which admits of no description. 
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CHAP PER XXXIL 


Amongst all the curious changes that have taken place in the 
world — ^l)y which expression 1 mean, upon the world, for the 
great round ball on which we roll through space is the only 
part of the whole that remains hut little altered — amongst ail 
the changes, then, which have taken ])huic in the world, moral, 
j)olitical, and social, there has been none more extraordinary, 
perhaps, than the rise, progress, extension, and dominion of 
that strong power called decorum. 1 have heard it asserted 
by a very clever man, that tlicre was nothing of the kind known 
in England before the commencement of the reign of (xcoTge 
111. and tliat decorum was, in fact, a mere decent cloak to 
cover the nakedness of vice. 1 think he was mistaken : the 
word Avas known long fieforc; and there has heen at all times 
a feeling of decorum iii the English nation, which has shown 
itself in gradually rooting out from the ordinary commerce of 
society everything that is coarse in expression, or douhtfnl in 
con duct. The natural tendency of this is to mark more strongly 
the limits of the realms of vice and virtue ; and vice, as a mat- 
ter of course, in order to obviate the detrimental ellect wliich 
such a clear dctiiiition of her houndaries must ])r()(hice, Joses 
no opportunity of travelling over into the marches or debalc- 
a])ie laud Avhich is left uuder the Avardenshi]> of decorum. 

''Pile name Avas not, perliaps, applied as now it is, in former 
years, hut still the s])irit existed, as may lie seen hy aiiA- one 
who takes iij) and reads the AA^orks of one of onr pure.rt Jmt 
coldest of AATiters, Addison, aa^Iio, about the time of the jieace, 
Avhicli took ])lace in the beginning of the eiglitcentli century, 
laments the loss of much of the delicacy (or, in other terms, 
decorum) of English society Avhich Avas likely to ensue from a 
free intercourse AAuth France. It must, indeed, he admitted 
that at that period the reign of decorum had not made nearly 
so great a progress as it has at present. It Avas then a consti- 
tutional monarchy, Avhcrc it is now a despotism, hut was 
probably not a bit less ])owerful from being decidedly more 
free. l*eople in those days did certainl}^ speak of things that 
we noAv speak not of at all. They called things by their plain, 
straightforward names, Ibr which we have since invented 
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terms perhaps less definite and not more decent/ But people 
of refined minds and tastes were refined then as now, and 
loved and cultivated all those amenities, graces, and proprie- 
ties, wiiich form not alone the greatest safeguards, but also the 
greatest charms of human existence. Terhaps the dificrence 
was more iiv- the thoughts than in the e\])ressions, and that 
the refined of those days bound themselves to think more 
purely in the first jdace, so that there was less need of guard- 
ing tlicir words so strictly. 

We shall not ])ause to investigate whether it was that 
greater purity of thought, or any otlicr cause, which produced 
a far more extensive lihert}^ of action, esi)ecially in the female 
part of society, than that which is admitted at present. It is 
certain, however, that it was so, and timt there w^as something 
in virtue and innocence which in those days was a very strong 
safeguard against the attacks of scandal, calumny and malice. 
In tlie present tlay, even the servants of virtue arc found to 
be the absolnte slaves of decorum ; hnt in those days, so long 
as they obeyed tlie high commands of their rightful mistress, 
they liad hut little occasion to apprelieiul that the scourge of 
calumny, or the fear thereoi’, would drive them continually 
back into one narrow and beaten ])atb. 

It is, indeed, the greatest satire upon human nature wdiich 
the world has ever produced, that acts perfectly innocent, 
high, and i)ur(‘ as (iod’s holy light, cannot he j)erinitted to 
j)ersoiis even of tried virtue, siin])ly because they would afford 
the op))ortuuity of doing ill. It is, in fact, to say, that no one 
is to he trusted; that there is notlung wdiich keeps man or 
woman virtuous hut want of opportunity. It is a ’.er-ible 
satire ; it is more than a satire; it is a foul libel, aimed L-. the 
vicious against those who are better than themselves. 

►Such things did not exist in the days whereof I write, or 
existed in a very, very small degree. It is true, from time to 
tune, a w^oinaif s reiiiitation miglit sulfcr falsely ; hut it was in 
general from her liaving ap])roached very near the confines of 
evil, and the punishment that ensued, though perhaps even 
then disproportioned to the fault, had no tendency whatever 
to diminish tlie innocent liberty of others. We find from all 
the WTiters who painted tlie manners of those days — Addison, 
Swdft, Steele, and others — that a lady, especially an unmarried 
lady, feared no risk to her reputation in going hither or thi- 
ther, either perfectly alone, or with any friend w’ith w^hom 
she Avas known to he intimate. She might venture upon an 
excursion into the country, a party of pleasure, nay, a journey 
itself iii^any instances, with any gentleman of honour and 
rcputatioii, without either friends or enemies casting an ir. - 
putatioii upon her cliaracter, or the W'orld iininediat^y giving 
her over to him in marriage. 
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It was left, indeed, to her own judgment w^hom she would 
choose for her companion, and the most innof'eiit girl might 
have gone anywhere unrcproved with a man of known honour 
and virtue, who would have ruined her o\vn character had she 
placed herself in the power of a Rochester or a. Bnckinghara. 
These were rational boundaries; but perhaps tlic liberty of 
those days went somewhat beyond even that. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century, many of the habits of the con- 
tinent were introduced into England, at a time when continental 
society was so corrupt as to assume license instead of liberty, 
and so far from attending to propriety, to give way to inde- 
cency itself. It became common in the highest circb^H of 
society for ladies, married and single alike, to dispense almost 
entirely with a female attendant, and following that most in- 
decent and beastly of all continental habits, to |)ermit all the 
offices of a waiting w oman to be performed for tliein by men. 
The visits of male acquaintances were continually received in 
their bed-rooms, and that, also, before they had risen in the 
morning. This, perhaps, was too much, though certainly far 
less indecent than the other most revolting of all immodest 
practices which 1 have just mentioned. Others, again, ad- 
mitted no visitors iiirther than tlieir dressing-room, and 
thought themselves very scrupulous; but there Avere others, 
as there must he at all times, avIio, Avitli feelings of true Jiio- 
dcsty and ]icrfect delicacy, hesitated not to use all ]>roper 
and rational liberty, yet shrunk instinctively from t he least 
coarseness of thought or language, and never }.iclde»l to aught 
that Avas immodest in custom or demeanour. 

Of these was Lady I^aura Gaveston; and tlnnigh .she liad 
no fear of becoming the talk of the town, or losing the slightest 
particle of a bright and pure reputation, by treating one who 
iiad rendered her important services, in all respects as she 
Avould a brother, by being seen with him often and often alone, 
by showing herself with him in public ]>laces, or by any other 
act of the kind that her heart prom]>ted her to, she in no Avay 
gaA^e in to the evil ])ractices which the Ihiglish had learned 
from their continental neighbours; and, indeed, ncA^er thought 
or reasoned upon the subject, feeling that decency as avcII as 
morality is a matter of sentiment and not of custom. 

Tile peculiar situation in wdiicli the duke and Wilton Avere 
placed towards each other; the duke’s repeated entreaties that 
Wilton would see him every day, if possible; the intimacy 
that had arisen from services rendered and reccivctl, pro- 
duced that constant and continual intercourse which Avas ne- 
cessary to the happiness of two people avIio loved as W^ilton 
and Laura did. Not a day passed Avithoiit their seeing each 
other, scarcely a day passed without their being alone togctlier, 
sometimes even for hours; and every moment that they thus 
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spent in each other's society, increased their feelings of love 
and tenderness for each other — their hopes, tlieir confidence^ 
their esteem. 

Not a secret of Laura’s bosom was now concealed from him 
she loved : not a thought, not a feeling. She delighted to tell 
him all : with whatever subject her mind was employed, with 
whatever bright thing her fancy sported, Wilton was always 
made the sharer; aiitl it was the same with him. The course 
that tljoir thoughts pursued was certainly not always alike, 
hut 1 iiey generally arrived at the same conclusion : she by a 
longer and a softer way, he by a more rapid, vigorous, and 
direct f)nc. It was like the j)assing of a hill by two different 
roads; the one, i()r the bold climber, over the steepest brow; 
the other, for gentler steps, more easy round the side. 

In the mean time, tlic duke proceeded with his young friend 
even as he h.'id commenced. He treated him as his most in- 
Uinate juid dearest confidant; lie gradually went on to consult 
and trust luni, not alone with regard to the immediate subject 
of his situation, as afiected by the conspiracy, hut upon a thou- 
sand otlier matters; and as Wilton’s advice, clear-sighted and 
vigorous, was always judicious, and generally successful, the 
duke, one of whose greatest weaknesses was the habit of* put- 
tijig liis own judgment under the guidance of others, learned 
to lean u]kui bis young companion, jis he had at first done 
upon JjisS wile, ami tlit'u upon his daughter. 

The various changes and events of the day, as they kept 
tlic duki's niinil in a state of frequent suspense and anxiety, 
made him more often lyjcnr to Wilton than otherwise would 
have l)eeii the case. London was filled with rumours of every 
kijid regarding tin* discovery of the plot, and the ])crsons im- 
plicated. 'I'l ie report of Lady Laura’s Inmng been carried off 
t)y the ,lacol)ites, for the purpose of inducing her father to join 
in their schemes, sjiread far and wide, and filled Beaufort 
-House, (luniig a great part of the morning, with a crowd of 
Msdors, all anxious to hear the facts, and to retail them with 
what colouring they thought fit. 

Some argued, that though the duke had always been 
thought somewhat of a Jacobite, at least he had now proved 
his adlicrence to the existing dynasty, beyond all manner of 
dispute, hy wliat he and his daughter had suffered from their 
resistance to the Jacobites. Others, again, curled the mali- 
cious hp, and declared that the duke must have given the 
conspirators some encouragement, or they would never have 
ventured upon such deeds. All, howwer, to the duke liim- 
sell, afiected to look upon him and his family as marked by 
r ? other faction ; and he, on his part, perhaps, 

itid feel his importance in a little degree increased by the soft 
of notoriety which he had acciuired. 
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If there was any pleasure in this — and when is not increased 
importance pleasurabJeV — it was speedily brouj^ht ta an end 
as soon as the trials of the conspirators bc<!;aii, and intollij^oncc 
of more and more traitors being arrested in different ]>iirts, and 
increased rumours of the nund)er suspected, or actually im- 
plicated, reaching the ears of the diihe. Persons who one day 
appeared perfectly free and stainless, were the next marked 
out as having a share in the conspiracy. J^ear fell upon all 
men: the times of ffitus Oates and his famous })lot ])rescntcd 
themselves to everybodj-’s imagination, and the duke’s head 
lay more and more uneasy on his pillow every night. 

Sir Jolin Penwick, however, Avas not yet taken : Sir William 
Parkyns and Sir John Friend died witli firmness and Avith 
honour, compromising no man. Sir Oeorge Park ley had 
escaped; the Earl of Aylesbury, though implicated by the 
testimony of several Avitnesses in the lesser oliences of the 
conspiracy, was not arrested; and not a Avord had yet been 
spoken of the duke’s name. 

It A\'as about tliis period, huAA'CA'cr, that Laura’s father unex- 
pectedly received a note Irom Lord Aylesbury to the folio Aviiig 
effect: — 

Tout pracc and I licinj? somcwliat similarly situated in several respects, I 
thin1< lit to g-ivc you iiitimatiuti of niy views at tlic present moment. While 
|r(*ntlcmen. and men of lionour, wore the only individuals made to sutVer in con- 
acquonoc of the late lamentuhlo events, people, wIjo hnew themselves to Ik* inno- 
cent of any hloody or treasonalde designs, might feel tlioinselves tolerably safe, 
even though they w’ere well acquainted with some of the persons accused. I 
hoar now, liowovcr, tliat there is a certain llookwood, together with men named 
Cranlmrnu, liowick, Knightly, and others, some of them small gentry of no 
repute, and others merely vulgar and inferior persons, wlio are about to be 
brought to immediate trial ; and 1 have it from a sure hand, th.at some of these 
persons, for the purpose of saving their own miserable lives, intend to charge 
men of much higher rank than themselves with crimes of which they never had 
any thought, simply because they were ataiuainted with some of tlie unfortunate 
gentlemen l)y w'hoin tliese evil and foclish things were designed. Such being the 
caso, and knowing myself to be somewhat obnoxious to many persons in power, 
I have determined to remove from J.oiidon for the time, tliat my presence may 
not excite attention, and perhaps call upon iny h(’a»l an accusation which may ho 
levelled at any other if I should not be here. 1 by no means purpose to quit the 
kingdom, and would rather, indeed, surrender my. self, and endeavour to prove iny 
innocence, even against the torrent of prejudice, and all the wild and raging out- 
cry which this business has produced, both in the parliament and in the nation. 
At the same time, 1 think it best to inform you of these facts, as an old friend, 
well knowing that your grace has a house ready to receive you in Hampshire, 
within thirty-five miles of the city of J.Qndon, in caso your presence should be 
wanted, and atiout the same distance from tiie sca-coast. I will beg your grace 
to read this, and tiicn instantly to bum it, believing that it comes with a very 
good intent, from 


Your humble servant, 


Aylrsdurt. 
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Tliis letter once more excited all the apprehensions of the 
duke, who well knew that Lord Aylesbury would never have 
written such an epistle without intending to imply much more 
than he dircctlj^ said. 

Ilis recourse was immediately to Wilton, who was engaged 
to dine with him on that day, together with a large party. As 
Wilton’s engagements, however, were always made with a 
pnndso, that his official duties under the Karl of Byerdalc 
pcrmilted his fulfilling them, the duke sent olf a special mes- 
senger Avith a note heseeching him not to fail. The dinner 
hour, howcA'^cr, arrived; the various guests made their aj)- 
pearanec; the cook began to fret, and to declare to his under- 
strappers that the duke alAvays spoilt the dinner; hut Will on 
had not yet come, and the duke Avas anxious, if hut to obtain 
five Avonls Avitli him. 

At length, however, the young gentleman arrived; and it 
W’as not a little to the surprise of all the guests, aiid to the 
indignation of some, that they saAV who was the i^ersou for 
whom the meal hacl been delayed. Wilton, tlioiigh always 
well dressed, and in any circiiinstanccs bearing the aspert of 
a gentleman, Jiad evidently made Jiis toilet hastily and imper- 
fectly; and notwithstanding the distance ho had come, bore 
about his person distinct traces of heat and excitement. 

“ 1 have not failed to obey your summons, iny lord,” he 
said, following the duke into the opening of one of the Avin- 
doAYs; “though it was scarcely possible for me to do so. But 
1 have much that I Avish to say to you.” 

“And 1 to you,” replied the duke; and he told him the 
contents of the letter he had received from Lord Aylesbury 
that moniing. 

“The earl says true, niy lord,” replied Wilton. “But I 
have this very day seen Cook niysell’: I mean Tetcr (k)ok, 
the person that it is supposed Avill be permitted to turn king’s 
evidence. He did certainly slightly glance at your grace ; hut 
I believe that the orders of Lon! Byerdalc Avill y)revent him 
from implicating any ])ersons hut those Avho Avere actually 
engaged in the Avorst designs of the conspirators.” 

“Had I not l)etter go into the country at once?” demanded 
the duke, eagerly. 

“Far from it! fiir from it, my lord!” replied Wilton: “the 
way, of all others, 1 should tliink, to cause yourself to bo 
arrested. On the contrary, ii yoii AV’oiild take my advice, you 
would immediately sit down and Avrite a. note to Lord Byer- 
dale, saying that I had told yon, ll)r he did not forbid me to 
mention it, that Cook had nnule some allusion to you. 'Cell 
liim that it Avas, and is, your intention to go out of towm 
Avithin a few days, but that, knoAving yoAir oavti innocence of 
every design against the government, you will 2 )ut off your 

8 
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journey, or eren surrender yourself at the Tower, should he 
fudge, from any information that he possesses, that even a 
shade ot suspicion is likely to be cast ux>ou you by any of the 
persons about to be tried. I will answer for the success, if 
your grace follows my advice. A bold step of this kind dis- 
arms suspicion. Lord Byerdale will, in all probability, inti- 
mate to Cook, that nothing at all is to be said in regard to 
you, feeling sure that you are innocent of any great offence ; 
whereas, if the charge were once brought forward, the set of 
low-minded villains concerned in this business might think 
it absolutely necessary to work it up into a serious affair, 
from which your grace would find a difficulty in extricating 
yourself.” 

“You are right, Wilton, you are right!’ replied the duke: 
“I see you are right, allhough 1 judged it hazardous at first. 
You shall sec what confidence I have in you. I will write 
the letter directly;” and he turned away with him from the 
window. 

Laura had watched the conference with some anxiety, and 
the duke’s guests with some surprise; but when the duke 
ended by saying aloud, 1 fear 1 must Ixjg your pardon, 
ladies, for two minutes, hut J must write a short note of im- 
medinte importance. Wilton, my dear young friend, be kind 
enough to order dinner, and help Laura to entertain my 
hiends here till J return, which will he before they have 
covered the table,” every one looked in the face of the other; 
and they all mentally said, “ The matter is clearly settled, 
and the hand of this rich and beautiful heiress is promised to 
an unknown man of no rank whatever.” 

Knowing the feelings that ^vere in his own heart, being 
quite sure of the interpretation that would be ])ut upon the 
duke’s words, and yet having some doubts still whether the 
duke himself had the slightest intention of giving them such 
a meaning, Wilton cast down his eyes and coloured slightly. 
But Laura, to whom these words were anything but painful — 
thoiigli she blushed a little too, w’hicli but confirmed the opi- 
nion of* those Avho remarked it—could not restrain altogether 
tlie smile of pleasure that played upon Jier lips, as she turned 
her happy eyes for a moment to the countenance of the man 
she loved. 

There was not an old lady or gentleman, of high rank, in 
the room, possessed of a marriageable son, who would not at 
that moment have willingly raised Wilton to the final eleva- 
tion of Jlaman, by the same process which that envious per- 
son undenyent; and yet it is wonderful how courteous and 
cordial, and even affectionate, they all were towards the young 
gentleman whom, for the time they mortally hated. Wilton 
felt himsdf awkwardly situated for the next few minutes, not 
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clioosi‘n<]f fully to assume the position in which the duke’s 
words had placed him. He well knew that if he did enact to 
the full the part of that nobleman’s rejiresentative, every one 
would charge him with gross and shameful presumption, and 
would most likely talk of it, each in his separate circle, during 
the whole of the following day. 

He was soon relieved, however, by the return of the duke, 
who had sent the letter, but who continued evidently^anxious 
and thoughtful during the whole of dinner. Wilton was also 
a little disturbed, and showed himself rather silent and retiring 
than otherwise. But before dinner was over — for such meals 
were long protracted in those days — one of the servants 
brought a note to the duke, who, begging })ardon for so far 
violating all proprieties, opened, read it, and while the cloud 
vanished from his countenance, placed it on the salver again, 
saying to the servant, “Take that to Mr. Brown.” 

This note was in the hand of Lord Byerdale, and to the 
following clfcct: — 

Mr nisAu Lord Dukr, — Your grace's attachment to the gorornment is far 
too well known to be ufTected by anything that such a person as Peter Cook could 
say. I permitted our dear young friend Wilton to tell you what the man had 
mentioned, more ns a mark of onr Aill coiihdence than anything else. But I 
doubt not that he will forbear to repeat the calumny in court, and if he does, 
it will receive no attention. Go out of town, then, whenever you think fit, and 
to whatsoever place you please, feeling quite' sure that in Wilton you havo a 
strenuous advocate and a sincere friend in 

Your grace’s most humble and 

Most obedient servant, 

BYBBDaUB. 


CHAPTER XXXni. 


For nearly ten days after the events which wc have recorded 
in the thirtieth chapter of this volume, and wliile tlie principal 
part of the events were taking place of which wc have just 
spoken, Lord Sherbrooke remained absent from London. 
Knowing the circumstances in which he was placed, Wilton 
felt anxious lest the delay of his return might attract the 
attention of Lord Byerdale, and lead him to suspect sorr^.e 
evil. No suspicion, however, seemed to cross the mind of 
the carl, who was more accustomed than Wilton knew to 
find his son absent without knowing where he was, or how 
employed. 

At length, however, one morning TiOrd Sherbrooke made 
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his appearance again ; and Wilton saw that he was on perfect 
good terras with his lather, who never quarrelled with his 
vices, or interfered ndth his pursuits, when there Avas any veil 
of decency thrown oA^er the one, or the carl’s own views were 
not openly opposed the other. 

When Wilton entered the room where the father and son 
were seated at breakfast, he found Lord Sherbrooke descanting 
learnedly upon the fancy of damask table-cloths and napkins. 
He vowed that his lather was behind all the Avorld, es])ecially 
the wmld of France ; and that it w^as absolutely necessary, in 
order to make himself like other men of station and fashion, 
that he should have his coronet and cipher embroidered Avith 
gold in the corners, and his arms in the same manner made 
conspicuous in the centre. 

“And l)ray, my good son,” said Lord Bycrdale to him, 
“ as your intimacy Avith washerAvomcn is doubtless as great as 
your intimacy Avith embroiderers and sempstresses, pra}" tell 
me hoAv these gilded napkins are to be AA^ashedV” 

“ AVashed, my lord!” exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke, in a tone 
of horror. “ Ho }'ou ever have your napkins washed? I did 
not knoAv there was a statesman in Europe aa^iosc fingers were 
so clean as to leave his iiaf>kin in such a state, that tlic stains 
could CA^er be taken out, after he had once used it.” 

“ 1 am afraid, my dear boy,” replied Lord Byerdalc, “that 
if you Jiad not — as many men of sharp wit do — confounded a 
figure Avith a reality, for the purpose of playing A\nth both, 
and if there were in truth such a thing as a moral napkin, 
Avliat you say would be Axry true. But as far as T can judge, 
my dear Sherbrooke, yours would not bear Avashing any better 
than mine.” 

“ It Avould be A^ery presumptuous of me if it did, my dear 
father,” replied Lord Sherbrooke, “ and A\ould argue that ]>re- 
cept and example had done nothing for me. Come, AX'ilton,” 
he added, “come in to my help, for here are father and sou 
Hinging so hard at each other, that T shall get my t(?eth dashed 
down my throat before I’ve done. Now tell me, did you eA^er 
see such a napkin as that in the house of a nobleman, a gentle- 
man, or a man of taste: three states, by the Avay, seldom 
united in the same person?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Wilton, “often; and, to tell the truth, 
I think them in much better taste than if they were all covered 
Avith gold.” 

“)Surely not for the fingers of a statesman?” said I^ord 
Sherbrooke. “IloAVTvcr, I abominate them ; and I Avill in- 
stantly sit doAvn and Av^ite to a good friend of mine in France, 
to smuggle me over a fcAV dozens as a present to my respec- 
table parent.” 

“A present which he Avill have to pay for,” replied the carl, 
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somewhat bitterly. “My dear Sherbrooke, your presents to 
other people cost your lather so niucli one way, that I be^ 
you wiJl make none to him, and get him into the scrape the 
other M ay also.” 

“ Do not be alarmed, my dear and most amiable parent,” 
replied Lord Sherbrooke: “the sweet discussion which mc 
had some time ago, in regard to debts and expenses, has had 
its efl'ect: though it is a verj' stupid plan of a son ever to let 
his lather see that w^hat he says has any clfcct ujjon him at 
all; but I intend to contract my expenses.” 

“ Intentions are very excellent things, my dear Sherbrooke,” 
re]>lied his father. “But I am alhiid Me generally treat them 
as gaideners do celery : cut them down as soon as they sprout 
above ground.” 

“ 1 have let mine groM^, my lord, already,” replied Sher- 
brooke. “ I last night gave an order lor selling five of my 
liorses, and now keep only two.” 

“And how many mistresses, Sherbrooke?” demanded his 
father. 

“None, 1113 ^ lord,” replied Sherbrooke. 

Not a change came over Lord IJj^erdale’s countenance; but 
ringing the bell wliich stood before him on the table, he said 
to tile servant, “ Bring the book marked •’ Kpliemeris,’ from 
iny dressing-room, with a pen and ink. AVc will put that 
down,” continued he; and M’hen the servant brought the 
book he wrote for a moment, reading aloud as he did so, 
“ CIrcat annular eclipse of the suu. Slight shock of an earth- 
(piake felt in Cardigan. Sherbrooke talks of contracting hia 
expenses.” 

Wilton could not help smiling; hut he believed and trusted, 
from all that he knew of Lord Sherbrooke’s situation, tliat 
new motives and nobler ones than those winch had ever in- 
fluenced him before, produced his present resolution, and 
would support him in it. 

The business which he had to transact with the carl j^roved 
very brief; and after it was over, he sought Lord Sherbrooke 
again, M'ith feelings of real and deep interest in all that con- 
cerned him. He Ibiiiid the young nobleman seated with hia 
feet on the fire-place, and a light book in his hand, sometimes 
letting it drop upon his knee, and falling into a fit of thought, 
sometimes reading a few lines attentivel}’^, sometimes gazing 
upon the jmge, evidently without attending to its contents. 

He suffered Wilton to be in the room several minutes with- 
out speaking to him ; and liis friend, knowing the eccentrici- 
ties that occasionally took possession of him, was about to quit 
the room and leave him, when he started up, threw the book 
into the midst of the fire, and said, “ Where arc you going, 
Wilton? I will walk with you.” 
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T?liey passed forth together into the streets, and entering 
St. James’s Park, took their way round hy the head of the 
decoy towards the side of the river. While in the streets 
they both kept silence ; but as soon as they had passed the 
ever-moving crowds that swarm in the thoroughfares of the 
great metropolis, Wilton began the conversation, by inquir- 
ing eagerly after his friend’s wife. 

“ She is nearly well,” replied Lord Sherbrooke, coldly ; “ out 
of all danger, at least. It is I that am sick, Wilton : sick at 
heart.” 

“ I hope not cold at heart, Sherbrooke,” replied Wilton, 
Bomewhat pained by the tone in which the other spoke. “ I 
should think such a being as I savr with you might well warm 
you to constanc}' as well as love. T hope, Sherbrooke, those 
feelings I beheld excited in you have not, in this instance, 
evaporated as soon as in others.” 

Lord Sherbrooke turned and gazed in his friend’s face for 
a moment intently, even sternly, and then replied, “ Love 
her, Wilton? I love her better tlmn anything in earth or in 
heaven 1 It is for her sake 1 am sad ; and yet she is so 
noble, that why should I fear to bear what she will never 
shrink from?” 

“Nay, my dear Sherbrooke,” replied Wilton, “the very 
resolution ’which T see you have taken to shake yourself free 
of the trammels of your debts ought to give you joy and con- 
fidence.” 

“Debts!” said Lord Sherbrooke, “debts! Do you think 
that it w^as debts 1 had in view when I ordered my horses to 
be sold, and my carriages to follow them, and kicked my 
Italian valet down stairs, and dismissed my mistresses, and 
got rid of lialf-a-dozen other blood-suckers? My debts hfid 
nothing to do wdth it. By heaven! Wilton, if it had been lor 
nothing but that, I would have spent tAveiity thousand pounds 
more before the year was over; for when one has a mind to 
enrage one’s father, or to go to jail, or finy thing of that kind, 
one had better do it for a large sum at once, in a gentleman- 
like w^ay. Oh no 1 1 have other things in my head, AVilton, 
that you know nothing about.” 

“ 1 will not try to press into your confidence, Sherbrooke,” 
replied Wilton; “though I think in some things I have shown 
in3"self deserving of it. But T need hardly tell you, that if I 
can serve you, 1 am always most willing . to do so, and yon 
need hut command me.” 

“ Alas! my dear AVilton,” replied Lord Sherbrooke; “ this 
is a matter in which you can do nothing. It is like one man 
trying to lift Paul’s Church upon his hack, and another coming 
up and offering to help him. If 1 did wdiat was right, and 
according to the best prescribed practice, I should repay your 
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kind wishes and offers by turning round and cutting your 
throat.” 

“Nay, nay, my dear Sherbrooke*!” replied Wilton, “you 
are iaone of your misanthropical fits, and carry it even fur- 
ther than ordiriarv. The world is. bad enough, but not so had 
as to present us with many instances of peojile cutting each 
other’s throats as a rewai d for offers of service.” 

“ You are very wise, Wilton!” replied Lord Sherbrooke, 
“ but nevertheless you will find out that at present 1 am right 
and you are wrong. However, let us talk of something else;” 
and he dashed ofi' at once into a wild gay strain of merriment, 
as unaccountable as the grave and gloomy tone with which he 
had entered into the conversation. 

This morning’s interview formed the type of Lord Sher- 
brooke’s conduct during the whole time of his stay in towni. 
Continual finctuations, not only in his own spirits, but in his 
dcineanour tow^tirds Wilton himseir, evidently showed his 
friend that he was agitated internally by some great grief or 
terrible anxiety. Indeed, Irom time to time, his words suf- 
fered it to appear, though not, ])erbaps, in tlie same manner 
tliat the w ords of other men would ha\ c done in similar cir- 
cumstances. I’he only thing in which be seemed to take 
pleasure was in attending the trials of the various conspira- 
tors; and when any ot' them displayed any fear or want of 
firmness, he found therein a vast source of merriment, and 
would come home laughing to Wilton, and telling him how 
the beggarly w-retch had showed his [>ale fright at the block 
and axe. 

“'J’luit villain Knightly,” he said, one day, “who was as 
deep or deo])er in the plot than any of the others, and sur- 
veyed the ground for the king’s assassination, came into court 
the colour of an old woman’s green calamanco petticoat, gaping 
and treiid)ling in every limb like a hoar's head in aspic jelly; 
and heaven knows that 1, who stood looking and laughing at 
him, w’ould have taken his place lor a dollar!” 

The perfect conviction that some very serious cause existed 
for this dcspoiuleucy, induced Wilton to deviate from the line 
of conduct he had laid down for himself, and to urge Lord 
Sherbrooke at various times to make him acquainted with the 
])articu]urs of his situation, and to give him the opportunity 
of assisting him if possible. Lord Sherbrooke resisted per- 
tinaciously. He sometimes ansAvered his friend kindly and 
feelingly, sometimes sullenly, sometimes angrily. But he 
never yielded; and on one occasion he expressed himself so 
harshly and ungratefully, that Wilton turned round and left 
him in the park. They w'ere on horsehaek at the time ; and 
Lord Sherbrooke rode on a little way, without taking the 
Blightest notice of his companion’s d .purture. He then sud- 
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detily turned his horse, however, and galloping after liim at 
full speed, he held out his hand to him, saying, ‘‘ ^Vilton, you 
must either fight me or forgive me, for this state of things 
must not last five minutes.’’ 

Wilton took liis hand, replying, “I forgive yon with all my 
heart, Sherbrooke, smd let me once more explain that my only 
view, my only wish, is to he of assistance to you. I sec, 
Sherl)rookc, that you arc melancholy, wretched, anxious, i 
wish iniicli to do anything that 1 can to relieve tliat state of 
mind,- and though 1 have no ])Owor, and very little interest, 
yet tlnu'e do occasionally occur opportunities to me, which, 
as you liavc seen in the case of Lady Laura, afford me means 
of doing things which might not be expected from my situ- 
ation.” 

“ Vou can neither help me, nor relieve me, nor assist me 
in the least, Wilton,” replied Lord Sherbrooke; unless, in- 
deed, you could entirely change beings with me; unless you 
become me, and 1 ])ecome you. But it cannot he, and 1 can- 
not even ex])ltiiii to you any ])art of my situation. There- 
fore ask me nothing more upoji the subject, and oidy ])e eou- 
tcnt(?d that it is from no want ot confidence in you that I hold 
my tongue.” 

“1 ho])e and trust that it is not,” rc|)lie(l Wilton; “but 
now that we are si)eaking u]ion the subject, let me still say 
one word more. I can conceive, f ruJii various reasons, that 
you may not think fit to confide in me. 1 am a ifniii of your 
own age, with less wit, less experience, less knowledge of’ the 
'world than you ” 

“ You have more wit in your little finger, more knowledge 
ol the world, and experience — ^lieaveii kiu)ws how yo\i got it! 
more common sense, ay, and uncommon sense too, than ever 
1 shall' have in my life,” replied Lord Sherbrooke, hastily. 

- But hear me, Sherbrooke, hear me!” said Wilton ; “ what- 
ever may be the cause, it docs not suit you to take my advice 
and assistance. Xow there is one person in whoiU you jnay 
fully rely, who will never hetray^ your confidence, wlio will 
give you the very best advice, and 1 am sure will, if it be in 
his pow'cr, render you still more important assistance; I mean 
Lord Suribiiry. lie is now at (xcneva, on his way homo, 
waiting for ])assports fi*om France. In his last letter, he men- 
tioned you with much interest, and desired me ” 

“ (iood God!” cried Lord Sherbrooke, “ that 1 should ever 
create any interest in anybody! However, AVilton, your sug- 
gestion is not a bad one. Perhaps you have pointed out 
the only man in Europe in whom J could confide with pro- 
priety, s' range as that may seem. But, in the first place, I 
must coi>sidt with others. Have you seen your friend Green 
lately?” 
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Not since the night before all that business in Kent,” re- 
plied Wilton. “ 1 have sought to see him, but have never 
been able ; and 1 begin to apprehend that he must have taken 
a part in this conspiracy, dillcrcnt from that I imagined, and 
has a))scnted himself on that account.” 

“ Not he, not he!” replied Lord Sherbrooke; “ 1 saw him 
but two days ag®. But Avho have we here, coming up on foot? 
One of the king’s servants, it would seem, and witli him that 
cowardly rascal Arden. They arc making towards us, Wil- 
ton, doubtless not recognising ns. Su 2 )})ose we take Master 
Anieu, and horsewhip him out of the park.” 

‘"No, no!” replied Wilton, ‘"no such violent counsels for 
me, my dear Sherbrooke. The man is j)uiushed more than 
1 wished already.” 

The two men directed their course at once towards Lord 
Sherbrooke and his comjianiou; and as the}" a])|)roaclied, the 
king’s servant advanced before the other, and with a rcs])ect- 
ful bow addressed Wilton, saying, “ I have the king’s com- 
mands, sir, to require your presence at Kensington imme- 
diately. I was even now about to seek you in 8t. James’s 
Sfiuare, and then at AN'hitehall. But I presume Mr. Arden 
lias lulbriiied me rightly, that you are that Mr. Brown who 
is })ri^ ate secretary to Lord ByerdaleV” 

“ 'fbe same, sir,” replied Wilton. “ Am I to present inyscli 
to his majesty in iriy riding dressV” 

“ llis majesty’s commands were for your immediate atten- 
dance, sir,” rejdied the servant. The coiuicil must be over 
by tills time, and then be expects you.” 

“ I’lieii I will lose no time,” rc|)lied AVilton, “ but ride to 
the I'alace at once.” 

What can be the meaning o- this, AV'iltonV” said Lord 
Sheri )i-ooke, as be jmt his liorse into a quick pace, to keep up 
with that of his friend. 

‘"On my word 1 cannot tell!” replied AVilton. “ I trust for 
no evil, tliougli I know not that any good can be in store.” 

“ Well, I will leave you at the jialace gates,” replied Lord 
Sherbrooke, “and ride about in the 'neighbourhood till I see 
you come out. 1 hope it will not be in custody.” 

“ I trust not, indeed,” replied AA’^ilton. “ 1 know of no good 
reason why it should be so; but in these days ol suspicion, and 
I must say of guilt and treason also, no one can tell who may 
be the next person destitied for abode in Newgate.” 

In such speculations the two young gentlemen continued 
till they reached the palace, where Lord Sherbrooke turned 
and left his friend; and AVilton, if the truth must be confessed^ 
with an anxious and beating heart, ajqjlied to the porter for 
admittance. 

The moment tliat his name was given, he was led by a page 
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to a small waiting room on the ground floor. Tlie carriagea 
which had surrounded the entrance seemed to indicate that 
the council was not yet over; but in a tew minutes after, the 
sound of many feet and of various people talking was heard 
in the neighbouring passage ; and then came the roll of car- 
riages followed by a dead silence. To the mind of Wilton the 
silence continued for an exceedingly long time ; but at length 
a voice was heard, apparently at some distance, pronouncing 
a name indistinctly; but Wilton imagined that it sounded like 
his own name. 

^ The next instant another voice^took it up, and it was now 
distinctly, “Mr. Brown to the king.” 

I'he door then opened, and a page appeared, saying, “ Mr, 
Brown, the king commaiids your presence !” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


William III. was seated in a small cabinet, with a table to his 
right hand on which his elbow rested ; an inkstand and paper 
were beside him ; and on the other hand, a step behind, stood 
a gentleman of good mien, with his hand upon the back of the 
king's chair, in an attitude familiar, but not disrespectful. The 
harsli and somewhat coarse leaturcs of the monarch, Avhich 
abstractedly seemed calculated to disjday strong passions, were 
in their habitual state of cold immobility; and Wilton, though 
he knew his person well, and had seen him often, could not 
derive from the king's iace the slightest intimation of Avhat was 
passing in his mind. There was no trace of anger, it is true ; 
the brow w’as sufliciently contracted to a])pcar thoughtful, but 
no more ; and at the same time, there was not one touch even 
of courteous affability to he seen in those rigid lines to tell that 
the young gentleman had been sent for upon some pleasurable 
occasion, llignity, to a certain extent, there must have been 
in his demeanour : that sort of dignity which is communicated 
to the body by great powers of mind and great decision of 
character : in tact, dignity divested of grace. Xobody could 
have taken him tor a vulgar man, although his person, as far 
as mere lines and colouring go, might have been that of the 
lowest artizan; but what is more, no one could see him, how- 
ever simple might be his dress, without feeling that there sat 
a distinguished man of some kind. 

Wilton had been accustomed too much and too long to min- 
with the first people in the first country of the world, to 
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suffer himself to be much affected by any of the external pomp 
and circumstance of courts, or even by the vague sensations 
of respect with which fancy invests royalty; but he could not 
help feeling, as he entered the presence of William, that he. 
was approaching a man of vast mind as well as vast power. 

William looked at him quietly for several minutes, letting 
him approach within two steps, and gazing at him still, even 
after he had stopped, without uttering a single word. Wilton 
bowed, and then stood erect before the king, feeling a little 
embarrassed, it is true, hut determined not to suffer his em- 
barrassment to appear. 

At length the king addressed him in a harsh tone of voice* 
sajdng, ‘‘ Well, sir, what have you to say?” 

“May it please your majesty,” replied Wilton, “I do not 
know on what subject your majesty wishes me to speak. I 
met one of tl»e royal servants in the park who commiuided me 
to [weserit myself here immediately, and I came hither accor- 
dingly, without \A aiting to inquire for what purpose.” 

“ ( )h ! then you do not know?” said the king. “ I thought 
you did know, and most likely were prepared. But it is as 
well as it is. I doubt not you a\i 11 answer me truly. Where 
wore you on Friday, the 22d of February last?” 

“ 1 cannot exactly say wdierc I was, sire,” replied Wilton; 
‘‘for during the greater part of that day I was continually 
changing my place. Having set out for a small town or vil- 
lage called High Ilalstow, in Kent, at an early hour in the day, 

I arrived there just before nightfall, and remained in that place 
or in the neighbourhood for several hours, indeed, till nearly 
or midnight.” 

“ Pray, what w^as your business there?” demanded the king. 

“ I fear,” replied Wilton, “ I must trouble your majesty wilh 
some long details to enable you to understand the object of 
niy going.” 

“ Go on,” was William’s laconic reply; and the young gen- 
tleman jiroceeded to tell liiiii, that having been employed in 
recovering Lady L;iui'a from those w ho liad carried her off, 
he had le;inied in the course of his inquiries in London t!ic.t 
she was likely to he heard of in that neighbourhood. 

“I judged it likely to be so myself; sire,” continued Wilton, 

“ because I belieA^cd her to have been carried off by some per- 
sons belonging to a party of Jacobites who were known to be 
caballing against the government, though to what extent was 
iiot then ascertained.” 

“And what made you judge,” demanded the king, “that 
she had been carried off by these men?” 

“Because, sire,” replied Wilton, “the lady’s father had 
been an acquaintance of Pi John Fenwick, one of the most 
notorious of the persons now implicated in the present foul 
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plot against your majesty’s life and crown. With him the 
Duke of Gaveston, 1 found, had quarrelled sjme time pre- 
viously, and 1 suspected, though 1 had no proof thereof, that 
this quarrel had been occasioned by the duke strongly ditfer- 
ing from Sir John Fenwick in his ])olitical views, and refusing 
to take any part in aii}^ designs against the government.” 

“ I am glad to hear this ot the duke, sir,” replied the king. 
“ Then it was out of revenge, you believe, they carried away 
the young lady?” 

“ Rather out of a desire to have a hold upon the duke,” re- 
plied Wilton. “ 1 f()iiiid, afterwards, your inajest}^ that their 
intention was to send tin; young lady to France, and 1 judged 
throughout that their design was to force the didce into an 
intrigue which they found he would not meddle ♦ith willingly.” 

William III. though he was himself of a very taciturn cha- 
racter, and not fond oi hxpiacity in others, was yX‘t fond of full 
explanations, always sitting in judgment, as it were, upon wdiat 
was said to him, and passing sentence in his own breast. Ho 
now made Wilton go over again the particulars of Lady Ijaura’s 
” being taken away, though it was evident that he had heard all 
the facts before, and obliged him to enter into every minute 
detail which in any way aifected the question. 

When this was done, without any other comment than a 
look to the gentleman on his left liand, lie fixed liis eyes again 
upon Wilton, and asked, Now, where did you learn that tliese 
conspirators were likely to be found in Kent?” 

“ I heard it from a gentleman named Green,” replied \Vil- 
ton, “ wlioni I met Avith at a tavern in St. James’s Street.” 

“ Green is a very common name,” said the king. 

“I do not believe that it is his real name,” replied Wilton; 
‘‘but what his real name is I do not know. I had not seen 
him often before; but he inlormed me of these facts, and 1 
folloAved his advice and directions.” 

“ Tliat was rash,” said the king. “You are sure you do not 
laiow his real name?” 

“ I cannot even guess it, sire,” replied Wilton; and the king, 
after exchanging a mute glance with his attendant, went on, 
“ Well, Avhcn^oii had discovered the place of meeting of these 
conspirators, and reached it, what happened then?” 

“ 1 did not^, may it please your majesty, to discover their 
place of meeting, but to discover the place Avhere Lady Laura 
was detained, Vhich, when I had done, aided liy a person I 
had got to assist me — after Arden, formerly messenger of state, 
had fled from me in a most dastardly manner, in a casual ren- 
counter with some people, smugglers, I believe — I made the 
master of the house and some other persons whom we found 
there, set the J.<ady Laura at liberty. I informed her of the 
authority that her father had given me, and she was but too 
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glad to accept the assistance of any friend with whom she was 
acquainted.” 

“So, so; stop!” said the king. “So, then, Arden was not 
with you at this time?” 

“ Xo, sire,” replied Wilton; “ he had run away an hour be- 
fore.” 

“ That was not like a brave man,” said William. 

“No, indeed, sire,” replied Wilton; “nor like one of your 
majesty’s friends, for it is your enemies that generally run 
away.’’ 

A faint smile came upon William’s countenance, and he said, 
“ Go on. What hajjpened next?” 

“ Belbre we could make our escape from the house,” replied 
Wilton, “ wc were stopj)ed by a large party of men, who en- 
tered; and principally instigated by Sir John Fenwick, w'ho 
w^as one of them, they opposed, in a violent manner, our de- 
parture.” 

Ilitlicrto Wilton had been very careful of his speech, un- 
willing to compromise any one, and especially unwilling to 
mention the name of Lord Sherbrooke, the Lady Helen Oswald, 
or any body else cxce]it the conspirators who had taken a part 
in the events of that night. Now, however, when he had to 
dwell principally upon the conduct of the conspirators and 
himself, he did so more boldly, and gave a full account of all 
tliat had been said and done till the entrance of the Duke of 
Lerwick. He knew, or rather diWiied, from what had already 
passed, that this w^as in reality the point to which tlie exami- 
nation he uuderwent j>rincii)ally tended. But yet he spoke 
with more ease, tor, notwitlistaiuliiig the danger which existed 
at that moment in acknowledging any communication whatso- 
ever with Jacobites, he well knew that the conduct of the Duke 
of Berwick liimself only reepured to he truly reported, to he 
adiiiired hy every noble and generous mind; and he telt con- 
scious that in his owm behaviour he had oidy acted as became 
an upriglit and an lioiiourahle heart. He detailed then, par- ^ 
ticularly, the fact of liis having seen one of his opponents in f 
the act ol jiointing a j)istol at him over the shoulder of their 
principal spokesman: he menlioiicd his having cocked his own 
pistol to fire in return, and he stated that at the time he felt 
perfectly sure his life w'as about to he made a sacrifice to ap- 
prehensions of discovery on the part of the cousjiirators ; and 
he then related to the king how he had seen a stranger enter 
and strike up the muzzle of the jiistol ])resented at him, at the 
very moment the other was in tlie act of firing. 

I he ball,’ he said, “passed through the wdndow' above 
my head, and seeing that new assistance had come to niv aid, 

I did not fire.” " 

“ Sta/, stay I” said the king. “ Let me ask you a questioa 
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or two first. Did you see, in the course of all tliis time, the 
person called Sir George Barkley among these conspira- 
tors?” 

“I saw a person, sire,” replied Wilton, “ whom I believed 
at the time to be Sir George Barkley, and have every reason 
to believe so still.” 

“And this person who came to your assistance so oppor- 
tunely was not the same?” demanded the king. 

“Not the least like him, sire,” replied Wilton. “He was a 
young gentleman, of six or seven and twenty, I imagine, but 
certainly no more than thi^t 5 ^” 

“What was his name?” demanded the king. 

“The name he gave,” replied Wilton, “was Captain 
Churchill.” 

“ Go on !” said William, and Wilton proceeded. 

Avoiding all names, as far as possible, he told briefly, but 
accurately, the severe and strilang reprehension that the 
Duke of Berwick had bestowed upon Sir George Barkley and 
the rest of the conspirators: he dwelt upon tlic hatred he had 
displayed of the crime they were about to commit, and of the 
noble and upright tendency of every word that he had spoken. 
William’s eyes glistened slightly, and a glow came up in his 
pale cheek, but he made no comment till Wilton seemed in- 
clined to stop. He then bade him again go on, and made him 
tell all that had hap|)encd till he and J^ady Laura had quitted 
the house, to make the best of their way to Halstow. He then 
said — 

“Three questions. Why did you not give instant informa- 
tion of tliis conspiracy wlien you came to town?” 

“May it please your majesty,” replied Wilton, “I found 
immediately on my arrival that the conspiracy was discovered, 
and warrants issued against the con3])irators. Notliing, tlicrc- 
fore, remained for me to do, but to explain to Lord Byerdale 
the facts, which I did.” 

“If your majesty remembers,” said the gentleman on the 
king’s left, mingling in the conversation for the first time, 
“ Lord Byerdale said so.” 

“ Secondly,” said the king, “is it true that this gentleman 
who came to your assistance went with you, and under your 
protection, to the inn at Halstow, and mcnce, by your con- 
nivance, effected his escape?” 

The king’s brow was somewhat dark and ominous, and his 
tone stem, as he pronounced these words; but Wilton could 
not evade the question so put without telling a lie, and he 
consequently replied at once, “ Sire, he did.” 

“ Now for the third question,” said the king. “What was 
his real name?” 

Wilton hesitated. He believed he had done right in every 
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res'ect; that he had done what he was bound to do in 
honour ; that he had done what was in reality the best for 
the king’s own service ; but yet he knew not by any means 
how this act might be looked upon. The minds of all men 
were excited, at that moment, to a pitch of indignation against 
the whole Jacobite faction, which made the slightest conni- 
vance with any of their practices, the slightest favour shown to 
any of tdieir number, a high crime hv tlie eyes of every one. 
But AVilton knew that he was, moreover, aetuall}^ and abso- 
lutely punishable by law as a traitor for what he had dono^: 
what he was called upon to confess was, in the strict letter of 
the law, quite sufficient to send him to the Tower, and to 
bring his neck under tlic axe; for in treason all are principals, 
and he had aided and abetted one marked as a traitor. But, 
nevertheless, though he hesitated for a moment whether he 
should speak at all, yet he had resolved to do so, and of course 
to do so truly, when the king, seeing him pause, and mistaking 
the motives, added — 

“You had better tell the truth, sir. Captain Churchill has 
confessed, that though out of consideration for you he had ad- 
mitted tiiat he was present on tiic occasion, yet that in reality 
he had never quitted his bouse during the whole of the day 
in question.” 

“ Sire,” replied AVilton, looking him full in the face, with 
a calm, but not disrespectful air, “your majesty may have 
seen l)y my answers hitherto that whatever I do say will be 
the truth, plain and undisguised. I only hesitated whether 
1 should not beg your majesty to excuse my answering at 
all, as you know by the laws of* England no man can be 
forced to criminate himself; hut as I acted iu a manner that 
became a man of honour, and also in a manner whicli I 
believed at the time to be fitted to promote your majesty’s 
interests, and to be in every respect such as you yourself 
could wish, I will answer the question, though, perhajis, my 
answer might in some circumstances be used against myself.” 

The slightest possible shade of displeasure had come over 
the king’s conntenance, when AVilton expressed a doubt as to 
answering the question at all ; but whether it w’as from his 
natural command over his features, the coldness of a phleg- 
matic constitution, or that he really was not seriously angry, 
the cloud upon his brow was certainly not a hundredth part 
so heavy as it would probably have been with any other sove- 
reign in Europe. He contented himself, then, when AVilton 
had come to the end of the sentence, by merely saying, with 
evident marks of impatience and curiosity, “Go on! AVhat 
was his real name?” 

name, sire, by which he is generally known,” replied 
Wilton, “is the Duke of Berwick.” 
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For once the king was moved. He started in his chair, ana 
turning round, looked at the gentleman by his side, exclaim- 
ing, “it was not Ilrninmond, then?” 

“No, sire,” replied Wilton; “although he never expressly 
stated his name to me, yet from all that was said by every one 
around, 1 must admit that I knew perfectly it was the Duke 
of Berwick. But, sire, whoever it was, he had saved my life : 
he had said not one word disresjjcctful to your majesty’s per- 
son ; he had reprobated in the most severe and cutting terms 
those conspirators, some of whom have already bowed the 
head to the sword of justice; and he had stigmatised the acts 
they j)roj)osed to commit with scorn, contempt, and lu)rror. 
All this he had done in my presence to ten or twelve armed 
men, Avhosc conduct to myself, and schemes against you, 
showed them capable of any daring \illaiiy. I’hcse, sire, may 
be called my excuses for aiding a person, known to he an 
enemy of your crown, to escape from your dominions; hut, if I 
may so far presume to say it, tliere w as a reason as w^ell as an 
excuse, which suggested itself to my mind at the time, and in 
which your majesty’s interests were concerned.” 

The king had listened attentively: the frown had gone from 
his brow; and he had so far given a sign of a])i>rol)ati()n, as, 
when Wilton mentioned the conduct of the Duke ol* Berwick, 
to make a slight inclination of the head. When the young 
gentleman concluded, however, he paused in order to let him 
go on, always more willing that others should proceed, than 
say a single w’ord to hid them do so. 

“ What is your reason?” he said at last, finding that nothing 
was added. 

“It was this, sire,” replied Wilton ; “that T knew' the Duke 
of Berwick was connected with your mnjesty’s own family; 
that he w’^as one person of high character and re])utation 
amongst a vast number of low and iiifainoiis cous])irators ; that 
he w^as perfectly iiinocciit of the dark and liorrihlcj crimes of 
which they were guilty; and yet, that he must be considered 
by the law of the land as a traitor even for setting Jiis foot 
Upon these shores, and must he included by the law’ and its 
ministers under the same punishment and condemnation as all 
those assassins and traitors Avho are now exjnating their evil 
purposes on the scaflbld. In these circumstances, sire, 1 judged 
that it would be much more agreeal)lc to your majesty that, 
he shoidd escape, than that he should he taken; that you 
would be very much emharrassed, indeed, what to do with 
him, if any indiscreet person were to stop him in bis fiiglit; 
and that yon would not disapf)rove of that conduct, tlie first 
motive of which, I openly confess, was gratitude towards the 
man w ho saved my life.” 

“ Sir, you did very right,” said William, with scarcely a 
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change of countenance. “You did very right, and I am much 
obliged to you.” 

At the same time, he held out his hand. Wilton bent his 
knee, and kissed it; and as he rose, William added, “I don’t 
know what I can do for you ; but if at any time you want any- 
thing, let me know, for I think you have done well, and judged 
well.’ IMy Lord of Portland here, on application to him, will 
procure you audience of me.” 

'VN'itli those few words which, however, from William HI. 
conveyed a great deal of meaning, tlic king bowed bis head 
to signiiy that Wilton’s audience was over; and the young 
geiitleinan withdrcAV from his presence, very well satisfied 
with the termination of an affair, which certainly, in some 
hands, might have ended in evil instead of good. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Wrr.TON PnowN, on (putting the king, did not find Lord 
Sherbrooke where he expected ; but little doubting that he 
should have to encounter a full torrent of wrath from the 
Earl of Jlyerdale, on account of liis having concealed the fact 
of the Duke of Ilcrwick’s visit to England, he set spurs to his 
horse to meet the storm at once, and proceeded as rapidly as 
possible to the earfs ofhee at P’hitehall. Ilis expectations 
were destined to be disappointed, however. Lord Bycrdale 
was all smiles, although as yet, he knew notliing more tlian 
the simple fact that C’aptain Churchill had acknowledged his 
presence at a scene in which he had certainly ])layed no part, 
ilis whole wrath seemed to turn upon Arden, the messenger, 
against whom he vowed, and afterwards executed, signal ven- 
geance, ])rosecuting him for various acts of neglect in })oint of 
duty, and tor some small ])ecnlations which the nu^n had 
committed, till he reduced him to beggary and a miserable 
death. 

He received Wilton, however, without a word of censure ; 
listened to all that passed between him and the king, appeanxl 
delighted with the result; and although, to telT the truth, 
Wilton had no excuse to offer for not haring communicated 
the facts to him before, w^hich he had abstained from doing, 
simply from utter want of confidence in the earl, yet his lord- 
ship found an excuse himself, saying — 

“ I’m sure, Wilton, 1 am more obliged to you even than the 
king must he, for not implicating me in your secret at all. I 

T 
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dioiild not have known how to have acted in the least. It 
would have placed me in the most embarrassing situation that 
it is possible to conceive, and by taking the responsibility on 
yourself you have spared me, and as you sec, done yourself 
no harm.” 

Wilton was puzzled; and though he certainly was not a 
suspicions man, he could not help doubting the perfect sin- 
cerity of the noble lord. All his civility, all his kindness, 
which was so unlike his character in general, but made his 
secretary doubt the more, and the more finnly resolve to 
watch his conduct accurately. 

A few da 3 s iil'ter the events which we have just related, tlie 
Duke of Gaveston and Lady Laura left Jleaufort House for 
the earl’s seat in Hampshire, which Lord Aylesbury had 
pointed out as the best suited to the occasion. Jt was painful 
for AVilton to part from Laura; but yet lie could not divest 
his mind of the idea that Lord Dyerdalc did not mean alto- 
gether so kindly by the duke as he professed to do, and he 
was not sorry the latter nobleman, now that he could do so 
without giving the slightest handle to sus]3icion, should follow 
the advice ot'Lord Aylesbury. 

Ily this time A\'ilton bad become really attaclicd to the 
duke; the kindnesvS that nobleman had shown to him; the 
confidence he had placed in him; the leaning to his opinions 
which he had always displayed, would nattirally have excited 
kindly and atrectionate leciings in such a heart as \\'iitoirs, 
even had the duke not been the father of lier be loved best on 
earth. Hut in the relative situation in wliicli thc\’^ now stood, 
he had graduaM}" grown more and more attached to the old 
nobleman, and perhaps even the very weaknesses oJ‘ bis cha- 
racter made Wiiton feel more like a son towards him. 

To insure, there fore, his absence from scenes of political 
strife, to guard against his meddling with transactions w hich 
he w'as imlitted to guide, was a great satisfaction to Wilton, 
and a compensation for the loss of Laura's daily society. 
Another coiiipensatioii, also, was found in a general invitatioii 
to come dowm whenever it was possible to Soinershiiry ( loi-rt, 
and a pressing request, that at all events he would s])end the 
Sunday of every week at that place. Li regard to all his 
affairs in London, and more especially to ever^qhing tlr.t. 
concerned Sir John Fenwick and the cons[)iracy, the duke 
trusted implicitly to AVilton; and the constmit correspondence 
which was thus likely to take place afforded him also the 
means of hearing continually of Laura. 

lie was not long without seeing licr again, howxver ; for it 
was evident that Lord H^'crdale had determined to give Ids 
secretary every sort of opportmiity of pursuing his suit with 
the daughter of the duke. 
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“Did you not tell me, Wilton,” he said one day, “that 
3'Our good irieiid the Duke of Gaveston had inTited you to 
come down luid ntay with him at Sonierabury?” 

“He has invited me repeatedly, my lord,” replied Wilton, 
"‘and in a letter 1 received yesterday, pressed his request 
again; hut seeing 3^011 so overwhelmed with business, I did 
not like to be absent for any length of time. I should have 
gone down, indeed, as 1 had promised, on Saturday last, to 
have come up on Monday morning again; but if you remem- 
ber, on Saturday you were occupied till nearly twelve at night 
with all this business of Cook.” 

‘‘AVho, by tlie way, you see, Wilton, has said nothing 
against your fricud,” said the em*!. 

“So i see, indeed, my lord,” replied Wilton. “ What will 
be done witii the luauV” 

“Oh! Ave shall keep the matter over his head,” said the 
earl, “ and make use of him as an evidence. But to return 
to your A'isit to the duke: I can very well spare you lor the,. 
next week, if you like to go down on JMonday ; and now that 
.1 kiK)\\' your aiTaiigenieiits, will contrive that .you shall always 
have your Saturday evenings and JMonday mornings, so as to 
he ahie to go down and return on those days, till you become 
his grace's sou-iii-law, though I am afraid hiir Lady Laura 
will tliiiik you but a colil lover.” 

Wilton smiled, well knowing that there was no such danger. 
The earl’s ober, however, was too tempting to be resisted, 
and accordingly he lost no time iu bearing down, in person, 
to Somersbury ( 'Onrt tbo lia]>])y intelligence that Cook, avIio 
was tt) he tiie conspirator most feared, it seemed, had said 
notliing at his trial to inculpate the duke. 

His journey, as was not uncommon in those da.ys, was per- 
foriiieil on horseback with a servant charged with his valise 
behind liini, and it was late in the day before he reached 
Somersbiiry; but it was a bright evening in May; the world 
Avas all clad in young green; the calm rich purple of the sun- 
set sjjread oA^er the Avhole scene ; and as AYilton rode dowm a 
wijKliiig yclloAA^ road, amidst rich Avoods and gentle vslopes of 
land, into the fine old park that surrounded the mansiou, he 
could see enough to shoAv him that all the picturesque beauty, 
which Avas far more congenial to his heart and his feelings than 
even the fiuest works of art, AA^as tliere in store lor him on the 
morrow. 

On his arrival, he found the duke delighted to receive him, 
though somewhat suffering from a slight attack of gout. He 
was more delighted still, hoAvcver, Avhen he heard the news 
his young friend brought; and Avhen, after a few moments, 
Laura joined him and the duke, her eyes sparkled with double 
brightness, both from the feelings of her own heart at meeting 
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again the man she loved best on earth, and from the pleasure 
that she saw on her father’s countenance, which told licr in a 
moment that all the news Wilton had brought was favourable. 

I'ijc result to the duke, however, was not so satisfactory as 
it might have been. In the joy of his heart he gave way some- 
what more to his appetite at supper than was prudent, ate all 
those things that Sir George Millington, his good jdiysician, 
forbade him to eat, and drank two or three glasses of wine 
more than his usual portion. At the time, all this seemed to 
do him no harm, and he spoke somewhat crossly to his own 
servant who reminded him of the pliysiciaii’s regulations. He 
even shook his finger pla^'fully at Laura for her grave looks 
upon the occasion, and during the rest of the evening w'as as 
gay as gay could be. I'he coiisecpience, however, was, tliat 
about a quarter of an hour alter Wilton had descended to the 
breakliist-room on the following morning, Laura came dow^l 
alone. 

“1 am sorry to say, Wilton,” she said, with a sf lit smile, 
“that my dear lather has greatly increased liis ]iain ))y ex- 
ceeding a little last night. He has scarcely slept at all, 1 find, 
and begs you will excuse him till dinner-time. IJc leaves me 
to entertain you, Wilton. Do yon think 1 can do itV” 

Wilton’s answer was easily found; and Laura passed the 
whole morning w ith him alone. 

Certainly neither ol the tw o would have purchased the plea- 
sure at the expense of the duke’s suffering ; but yet that pleasifrc 
ef being alone together was, indeed, intense and bright. 'I'hey 
were both very young, both fitted lor high enjoyment, both 
loving as ardently and deeply as it is possible for human beings 
to love. 'I.Iirough the rich and beautiful woods of the park, 
over the sunny law'iis and grassy saA annas, where the wiki 
(leer, nested in the tall fern, raising its dark eyes and antlered 
iiead to gaze above the feathery green at the passers by, Wil- 
ton and Laura w andered on, pouring forth the tale of affection 
into each other’s hearts, gazing in each other’s eyes, and seem- 
ing, through that clear window lighted up with lifb, to see into 
the deepest chambers of each other’s bosom, and there behold 
a treasury of joy and mutual tenderness for years to come. 

In the midst of that beautiful scene their love seemed in its 
proper place, everything a]>peared to harmonize with it, wdicre- 
as, in the crowded city, all had jarred. Here the voices of the 
birds poured forth the sw eetest harmony upon their ear as they 
went by; everything that the eye rested upon spoke softness, 
and peace, and beauty, and happy days ; every thing refreshed 
the sight and made the bosom expand ; every thing breathed of 
joy or imaged tranquillity. 

The words, too, the w’ords of affection, seemed more easily 
to find utterance; all the objects around suggested that ima- 
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gery which passion, and tenderness, and imagination, can 
revel in at ease; the fanciful clouds, as they ditted over the 
sky, the waving branches of the woods, the gay sparkling of 
the bright stream, the wide -extending prospect here and there, 
with the hills, only appearing warmer and more glomng still, 
as the eye traced them into the distance, all Cnrnished to fancy 
some new means of shadowing forth bright liopcs, and \rishes, 
and purposes. Each was an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; 
each had often arid often stood, and pondered and gazed, and 
admired scenes of similar loveliness; each, too, had felt deep 
and ardent alfcetion I’or the other in other jdaecs ; anfl. each 
iiad believed that nothing could exceed the joy that tlicy 
cx]>ericiiccd in their occasional solitary interviews: but neither 
had ever before known the same sensation ol delight in the 
heantifnl aspect of unrivalled nature, neither had tasted the 
joy which two hearts that love each other can feel in pouring 
forth their tlioughts together in scenes that both arc worthy 
to admire. 

Nature had acquired tenfold charms to their eyes ; and the 
secret of it was, that the spirit of love within their hearts per- 
vaded and hriglitoned it all. Love itseli' seemed to liave 
gained an intensity and brightness in those scenes that it had 
never known helt>re, because the great spirit of nature, the 
irisjfiriug, the expanding genius of the scene, answered the 
sjiirit within tlicir hearts, and seemed to witness and applaud 
their atrection. 

Oh! how happily the hours Avent by in those sweet w'ords 
and caresses, innocent hut dear! oh, how glad, how unlike the 
world’s joys in gcmeral, were the feelings in each of those 
young hearts, while they wandered on alone, with none but 
Jove and nature for their companions on the way! On that 
first day, at least to Laura, the feeling was altogether over- 
])owcring: she might have liad a faint and misty dream that 
such things could exist, hut nothing more; but now that she 
felt them, they seemed to absorb every other sensation for 
the time, to make her heart heat as it had never beat before, 
to cast her thoughts into strange but bright confusion, so that 
when she returned with Wilton, and found that her father 
had come down, she ran to her own room, to pause for a few 
moments, and to collect li^^r ideas into some sort of order once 
more. 

Day after day, during Wilton’s stay, the same bright round 
of ha]ipy hours succeeded. During the whole of the first 
part of his sojourn, the duke was unable to go out, aiid'^Vil- 
ton and Lady Laura were left very much alone. Wilton felt 
no hesitation in regard to his conduct, lie could not believe, 
he scarcely even feared, that the duke was blind to the 
mutual love which existed between Laura and himself; and 
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he only waited till his own fate was cleared np, to speak to 
her father upon the subject openly. 

Thus passed his visit; and we could pause upon it long, 
could paint many a scene of sweet and sunshiny happiness, 
warm; and soft, and beautiful, like the pictures of Claude dc 
Lorraine ; but we have other things to do, and scenes far less 
joyous to dwell upon. The time of his stay at length expired, 
and of course seemed all the more brief for being happy. 

If the sojourn of Wilton at Somersbury Court had given 
pleasure to Laura, it gave scarcely less to the duke liimsclf. 
though in a different way; and when his young visitor was 
gone, he felt a want and a vacancy ■which made the days seem 
tedious. 'I’hus shortly after Wilton’s arrival in town, he re- 
ceived a letter from the duke, begging him not to forget his 
promise of another speedy '\dsit of longer duration, nor neg- 
lect the opportunity of each week’s close to spend at least 
one day with him and liaura. The origin of these leelings 
towards his young friend was certainly to be ti’aced to the 
somewhat forced confidence which he had been obliged to 
place in him, in regard to Sir John Fenwick; but tlie feelings 
survived the cause; and during six weeks which followed, 
although Sir Jolni Fenwick was universall}" supposed to have 
made his escape from Fngland, and the duke felt himsel<‘fjuite 
safe, Wilton ex])erienced no change ot* manner, but was 
greeted with gladness and smiles w^henever he presented 
himself. 

On every occasion, too, the Earl of Bycrdale showed him- 
self as kind as it was i)ossible for him to ho; and in one 
instance, in the middle ol’ the year, s])okc to him more se- 
riously than usual, in regard to his marriage with l^ady Laura. 
The tone he took was considerate and thoughtiul, and Wilton 
found that he could no lunger give a vague rcidy upon tlie 
suyect. 

“ I need not say to your lordship,” ho said, “ liow grateful 
I feel to you in this business; hut 1 really can tell you lu) 
more tJian you sec. I am received by the duke; and Lady 
Laura, u})on all occasions, with the greatest kindness and 
every testimony of regard. I am received, indeed, wdicn no 
one else is received, and I have every reason to believe that 
the duke regards me almost as a son ; but ol‘ course T cannot 
presume, so long as I can give no information of wdio 1 am, 
what is my family, wdiat are the circumstances and history of 
my birth, to seek the duke’s a])probation to my marriage with 
his daughter. Fortuneless and portionless as I must he, the 
proposal may seem presumptuous enough at any time; and 
though the legend told ns, my lord, to ‘ be hold, and bold, 
and everywhere be bold,’ it told us also to ‘ be not too bold.’” 

“You are right, you are right Wilton!” replied the earl. 
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“ But leave it to me: I myself will write to the duke upon 
the subject, and doubt not I shall find means to satisfy him, 
though cannot flatter you, Wilton, and I tell you so at once, 
I cannot flatter you with the idea of any unexpected wealth. 
Your blood is your only possession ; but that is enough. I 
will write in^^sclf in a few days.” 

“ I trust, my lord, yon will not do so immediately,” replied 
: Wilton. “ You were kind enough to promise me explanations 
regarding my birth. Others have done so, too.” (The earl 
started.) “Lord Sunbury,” continued Wilton, “promised me 
the same cx]>lanation, and to give me the papers which he 
possesses regarding me, even before the present period; but 
ho returns in September or October, and then they will of 
course be Jiiinc.” 

“lla!” said the earl, musing. “ lla! does he? But why 
docs ho not send you over the papers? He is no farther on 
than Paris now ; for I know he obtained a passport the other 
day, and promised to look into the negotiations which are 
going on for ]>eace.” 

“1 fancy, my lord,” replied Wilton, “ that in the distracted 
state ofbotl) count nes lie fears to scud over the jiajiers by any 
ordinary messenger.” 

“ Oh ! but from time to lime there arc council messengers,” 
replied the earl. “There is not a jtetil maifre in the whole 
land who doew not contrive, notwithstanding the war, to get 
ovt!r his I'liibroidery Itoui France, nor any old lady to furnish 
hcrscH* with hon-hons,^^ 

“ 1 suj)]>ose he thinks, too,” replied Wilton, “ that, as he 
is corning so soon, it is scarcely worth while ; and perhaps the 
pajfcrs may need explanations from Ids own mouth.” 

“ All ! Imt. tlie ])apcrs, the papiu's, are the most important,” 
replied the earl, thoughtfully. “ In September or October 
does he come? Well, I will tell you all before that mysell, 
AVikon. i thought 1 should have been able to do it ere now; 
blit there is one link in the chain incomplete, and before I say 
anything, it must be rendered perfect. However, things are 
ha])pening every day wdiich no one anticipates; and though I 
do iK)t expect the paper that 1 mentioned for a fortnight, it 
may come to-morrow, perhaps.” 

About ten days after this period, AVilton, as he went to the 
house of the Earl of Byerdalc, remarked all those external 
signs and symptoms of agitation amongst the people, which 
may always lie seen more or less by an observing e^^e, when 
any event of importance takes place in a great city. They 
were, perhaps, more apparent than usual on the present occa- 
sion ; for in the short distance he had to go he saw two haw- 
kers of halfpenny sheets bawling down unintelligible tidings 
to maids in the areas, and two or three groups gathered 
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together in the sunshiny morning at the corners of the 
streets. 

When he reached the earl’s house, he found him more ex- 
cited than he usually suffered himself to be, and holding up 
a letter, he exclaimed — 

“ Here’s an account of this great event of the day, which 
of course you heard as you came here. This is a proof how 
things arc brought about unexpectedly. Not a man in Eng- 
land, statesman or mechanic, could have imagined, for the last 
six weeks, that this dark, cold-blooded plotter. Sir John Fen- 
wick, had failed to effect his escape.” 

“ And has he not?” exclaimed Wilton, eagerly. “ Is he in 
England? Has he been found?” 

“lie has not escaped,” replied the carl, dryly. “ He is in 
England; and he is at the present moment safe in Newgate. 
Some spies or other oflicers of the Duke of Shrewsbury dis- 
covered him lingering about in Kent and Sussex, and he has 
since been apprehended, in attempting to esca])e into France.” 

“lliis is, indeed, great intelligence,” replied Wilton. “I 
suppose there is no chance wdiatever of his being accpiitted?” 

“ None,” answered the earl ; “none wdiatever, il* they man- 
age the matter rightly ; though he is more subtle than all 
the rest of the men put togetlicr. It seems likely that the 
whole business will 1^11 upon mo, and I shall see him in a few 
days ; for he already talks of giving information against great 
persons, on condition that his life be spared.” 

Wilton concealed any curiosity he might feel as well as he 
could, and went on with the usual occu}>ations of tlie day, not 
remarking as an^^thing ])articiilar, that the carl wrote a long 
and seemingly tedious letter, and gave it to one of the porters, 
with orders to send it off by a sjiecial messenger. 

On going out afterwards, lie found that the tidings of Sir 
John Fenwick’s arrest had spread over the w hole town ; and 
the rumour, agitation, and anxiety which liad been caused by 
the plot, and had since subsided, was for the time, revived 
with more activity tlian ever. As no one, however, was men- 
tioned in any of the rumours hut Sir John Fenwick himself, 
Wilton did not think it worth while to make the mind of the 
duke anxious upon the subject till he could obtain farther in- 
formation ; and he therefore refrained from writing, as it was 
now the middle of the week, and his visit was to he renewed 
on the Saturday following. A day passed by without the 
matter being any farther cleared up; but on the Friday, when 
Wilton visited the earl at his own house, he found him reading 
his letters with a very^ cloudy brow*, which how’ever, grew 
brighter soon after he appeared. 

Wilton found that some painftil conversation must have 
taken place between the carl and his son; for Lord Slier- 
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brooke was seated in the opposite chair, mth one of those 
listless and indifferent looks iijwn his countenance which he 
often assumed during ^ravc discussions, to cover, perhaps, 
deeper matter within his own breast. The earl, though a 
little irritable, seemed not angry', and after he had concluded 
the reading of his letters, he said, “ I must answer all these 
tiresome epistles myself, Wilton; for the good people who 
wrote tiicm have so contrived it, in order, 1 suppose, to spare 
you, and make me work myself. I shall not need your aid 
to-day, then ; and indeed, 1 do not sec wb}" you should not 
go down to Soiuersbury at once, if you like it; only be up at 
an early hour on Monday morning. Sherbrooke, I wish you 
would take yourself away; it makes me angry to see you 
twisting that paper up into a thousand forms like a mounte- 
bank at a fair.” 

“ JJear papa,” replied Lord Sherbrooke, in a childish tone, 

you onglit to have given me something better to do, then. 
If you had tauglit me an honest trade, I should not have been 
so given to making penny whistles and cutting cockades out 
of foolscap jiapcr. Nay, don’t hiok so black, and mutter, 
‘Fool’s-cap jiaper, indeed!’ between yonr teeth. I’ll go, I’ll 
go,” and he accordingly (piitted the room. 

“ Wilton,” said the earl, as soon as his son was gone, “ I 
have one word more to say to you. AVlien you arc down at 
Somersbury, lose not yonr opportunity : conier Avith the duke 
about your marriage at once. The political sky is darkening. 
No one can tell wliat another hour may bring. Noav leave 
me.” 

Wilton obej'^ed, and passed through the aiitc-ro(\ ■ into the 
hall. The moment he ap])carcHl there, however, Lord Sher- 
brooke darted out of the oppo.sitc room and caught him by 
the arm, almost overturning the fat porter in the Avay. 

“ (k)me hither, ^Viltoll,” he said, ‘‘ come hither. I Avant to 
speak to you a moment. I want to sIioav you a present that 
I’ve got for you,” 

Wilton folloAvcd him, and to his surprise found lying upon 
ttie table a jiair of handsome spurs, Avliich Lord Sherbrooke 
instantl}'^ put in his hand, saying, “ There, AVilton, there ! Use 
them to-night as you go to Somershury ; and amongst other 
pretty things that you ina)’^ have to say to the duke, you may 
tell him that Sir John Fenwick has accused him of high trea- 
son. My father is going to Avritc to him this very night, to 
ask him civilly to come up to tOAvn to confer Avitli him on 
business of importance. You yourself may be the bait to the 
trap, Wilton, for aught I knoAv. So to your horse’s back and 
away, and have all your plans .settled with the duke before 
^hepost arrives to-morroAv morning.” 

The earnestness of Sherbrooke’s maimer convinced his 
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fiiend that what he said was serious and true, and thanking 
iim eagerly, he left him, and again passed through the hall. 
Lord Byerdale was speaking at that moment to the porter ; 
’‘but he did not appear to notice Wilton, who passed on with- 
out pausing, sought his own lodgings with all speed, mounted 
his horse, and set out for Somersbury. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The world was in all its summer beauty, nature smiling with 
her brightest smiles, the glorious sunshine just departing from 
the sky, and glowing with double brightness in its dying hour, 
the woods still green and fresh, the blackbird tuning his even- 
ing song, and everything speaking peace and promising joy, 
as Wilton rode througli the gates of Somersbury park. 

•When he dismounted from his horse and rang the bell, his 
own servant took the tired boast and led it round towards the 
stable with the air of one who felt himself cpiitc at home in 
the duke’s house. But the attendant who oj)ened the doors 
to him, and who w^as not the ordinary ])C)rtcr, bore a certain 
degree of sadness and gravity in his denicanour, whicli caiiscd 
Wilton instantly to ask after the health of the duke and Lady 
Laura. 

“ Aly young lady is quite avcII, sir,” replied the servant; 
“but the duke lias h«ad another bad fit of tlic gout in the be- 
ginning of the W'eek, which has made him wonderlidly cross,” 
he ad(led, lowering his voice and giving a marked look in 
Wilton’s face, which made the young gentlcniaii feel tliat he 
intended his words as a sort of warning. 

“1 am afraid.” thought Wilton, “what I have to tell him 
will not diminish his crossness.” 

But he said nothing aloud, and folh^wed the servant to- 
wards the duke’s own particular sitting-room, lie found tliiit 
nobleman alone, Avith his foot upon a stool. lie had calcu- 
lated as he went thither, hoAV lie might best soften the tidings 
he had to bring; but the duke began the conversation him- 
self, and in a manner Avhich instantly put all other thoughts 
to flight, and, to say the truth, banislied Sir John Fenwick 
and his Avhole concerns from his young companion’s mind in a 
moment. 

“So, sir, so,” he began, using none of the friendly and fami- 
liar terms that he generally applied to AVilton; “ so you have 
really had the goo^ess to come down here again?” 
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“ My lord duke,” replied Wilton, “ your invitation to me 
was not only so general but so pressing, that always bavin" 
found you a man of sincerity and truth, I took it for granted 
that you wished to see me, or you would not have asked 
me.” 

“ So I am, sir; so I am,” replied the duke. “I am a man 
of sincerity and truth, and you shall find I am one too. But 
from 3^our manner, I suppose my Lord of Byerdalc has not 
told you tlie contents ol my letter to him tliis morning?” 

“lie never told me,” replied Wilton, “tliat your grace 
had written to him at all ; but so far from even hinting that 
my visit could be disagreeable to you, he told me that as he 
did not require my assistance I had better come down here.” 

“lie did, did he V” said the duke. “He is marvellous kind 
to seiid guests to my bouse, whom he knows I do not wish to 
see.” 

Wilton now began to di\inc the cause of the duke's present 
behaviour. It was evident that Lord Byerdale, without letting 
him know an3^thing about it, had interfered to demand for 
him the hand of Lady Laura. How or in Avliat terms he had 
done so, AVilton. was somewhat anxious to ascertain, but he 
was so comjdetel}" tbundorstruck and surprised bis pre- 
sent reception, tliat lie could scarcely play the tlifficult game 
in which he was engaged with anything like calmness or fore- 
thought. 

“My lord,” he replied, “it is probable that the Earl of 
Byerdale was more moved b3" kindness towards me than con- 
sideration for your grace. As you do not tell me what was 
the nature of 3^our correspondence, 1 can but guess at Lord 
Byerd ale’s motives ” 

“AVhich were, sir,” interrupted tlie duke, “to give yon a 
farther ojifiortunity of engaging my daughter’s affections 
against her father's wishes and consent. I suppose this was 
his object, at least.” 

“1 should think not, my lord,” replied AVilton, resolved not 
to yield his jMniit so casil3\ “ I should rather imagine that 
Lord Byerdale's view was to give me an opportunit}'-, on the 
contrar3q of pleading my ow'ii cause with the Duke, of Gaves- 
ton: to give me an opportimitj’ of recalling all those feelings 
of kindness, friendship, and generosity which the duke has 
constantly displayed towards me, and of urging him by all 
those high feelings, which I know he possesses, not to crush 
an attachment whicli has growTi up under his eyes, and been 
fostered by his kindnesi.” 

The duke was a little moved by AVilton’s words and his 
manner; but he bad taken his resolution to make the present 
^scussion between himself and AA^ilton final, and he seized 
instantl}^ upon the latter words of his reply. 
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“ Grown up under my eye, and fostered by inj’’ kindness I” 
he exclaimed. “ You do not mean to say, sir, I trust, that I 
gave you anj^^ encouragement in this mad piursuit. You do 
not mean to say that 1 saw and connived at your attachment 
to my daughter?” 

Wilton might very well have said that he certainly did give 
such encouragement and opportunity; that the result could 
scarcely have been by any possibility otherwise than that which 
it actually was. But he knew that to show him in fault would 
only irritate the duke more, and he was silent. 

“Good God!” continued the peer, “such a thing never en- 
tered into my head. It was so preposterous, so insane, so out 
of all reasonable calculation, that I might just as well have 
been afraid of building my house under a hill for fear the hill 
should walk out of its place and crush it. T could never have 
dreamed of, or fancied such a thing, sir, as that you should 
forget the difference between my daughter. Lady Laura (lave- 
ston, and yourself, and presume to seek the hand of one so 
much above you. It show^s how kindness and condescension 
may be mistaken. Lord Byerdalc, indeed, talks some vague 
nonsense about your liaving good blood in your veins; but 
what are your titles, sir? What is your rank? Where ;irc your 
estates? Show me your rent-rolls! 1 have never known any- 
thing of Mr.AVilton Brown but as the private secrctar}' of tlie 
Earl of Byerdalc — his clerk he called him to me one day — 
who has nothing but a good person, a good coat, and two or 
three hundred a-ycar. Mr. AVilton Brown to be the suitor 
for the only child of one of the first peers in the land, the 
heiress of a hundred thousand per annum! JNIy dear sir, the 
thing was too ridiculous to be thought of. If people had told 
me I should Inn e my eyes picked out by a sparrow, 1 should 
have believed them as much;” and he laughed aloud at his 
own joke, not with the laugh of merrihneut, but of anger and 
scorn. 

AVilton felt cut to the heart, hut still he recollected that it 
was Laura’s father who spoke; and he was rc«)lvx‘d that no 
provocation whatsoever should induce him to say one ^vord 
which he himself might repent at an alter period, or with 
which she might justly reproach him. He felt that from the 
duke he must bear what he would have borne from no other 
man on earth; that to the duke he must use a tone different 
from that which lie would have emplo 3 xd to any other man. 
He paused a moment, both to let the duke’s laugh subside, 
and the first angry feelings of his own heart wear off ; but he 
then answered — 

“ Perhaps, my lord, you attribute to me other feelings and 
frreater presumption than I have in reality been actuated by. 
■'.Vill }’ou allow me, before 3 ^ou utterly condemn me — will you 
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allow me, I say, not to point out any cause why you should 
have seen, or known, or countenanced my attachment to your 
dauj^htcr, but merely to recall to your remembrance the cir- 
cumstances in which I have been placed, and in which it was 
scarcely possible tor me to resist those feelings of love and 
attacliincnt which T will not attempt to disown, which I never 
will cast otf, and which I will retain and cherish to the last 
hour of my life, whatever may be 3'our grace’s ultimate deci- 
sion, whatever may he my fate, fortune, happiness, or misery, 
in other respects?” 

"J'lie duke was better pleased \vith Wilton’s tone, and, to 
saj" the truth, though his resolution Avas in no degree shaken, 
yet the anger which he had called up, in order to drown 
every word of opposition, had h^’^ this time nearly exhausted 
itself. 

“ My ultimate decision!” said the duke. “Sir, there is no 
decision to he made : the matter is decided. But go on, sir ; 
go on: I amperfectl}^ willing to hear. I am not so unreason- 
able as not to hear anything that you may wish to say, with- 
out giving you the slightest hope that 1 may be shaken by 
W'ords: which cannot he. What is it you wish to say?” 

“Merely this, your grace,” replied AVilton. “The first 
time I liad the honour of meeting your grace, I rendered 
3'()urself, and more ])articularl3^ the Lady Laura, a slight ser- 
vice: a very slight one, it is true, hut yet sufficient to make 
you think, yourself, that 1 was entitled to claim your afler- 
ac(|iiaintauce, and to justify your reproach for not coming to 
your box at the theatre. You must admit then, certainly, 
that I did not press myself into the society of the Lady 
Laura.” 

“Oh, certainly not, ccrtainly^ not!” replied the duke. “I 
never accused you of that, sir. Your conduct, your external 
demeanour, has ahvays been most correct. It is not of any 
presiiin[)t.ioii of manners that 1 accuse you.” 

“ Well, 1113" lord,” continued Wilton, “it so happened that 
an accidental circumstance, not Avorth noticing iiow% induced 
ycur lordship to place much confidence in me, and to render 
me a familiar visitor at your house. You on one occasion 
called me to your daughter your best friend, and I was more 
than once left in Lady Laura’s society for a considerable period 
alone. Now, my lord, none can know better than 3"ourselI 
the charms of that society, or how much it is calcidated to win 
and engage the heart of any one Avhosc bosom was totally free, 
and had never beheld licfore a w^oman equal in the slightest 
degree to his ideas of perfection. I will confess, my lord, that 
I struggled very hard against the feelings w^hich I found grow- 
ing up in my OAvn bosom. At that time I struggled the more 
and with the firmer determination, because I had always en- 
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ter tain ed an erroneous impression with regard to my own 
birth : an impression which, had it continued, would have pre- 
vented ray dreaming it possible that Lady Laura could ever 
be inuie ” 

“ Tt is a pity that it did not continue,” said the duke, dryly; 
but Wilton took no notice, and went on. 

At that time, however,” he said, “ I learned, through the 
Earl of Byerdale, that 1 had been in error in regard to my 
own situation : though the distance between your grace and 
myself iniglit still be great, it was diminished; and you may 
easily imagine that such joyful tidings naturally carried hof)e 
and expectation to a higher pitch than perhaps was reason- 
able.” 

“To a very unreasonable pitch, it woidd seem, indeed, sir,” 
answered the duke. 

“It may be so, my lord,” replied Wilton, “hut the punish- 
ment upon myscll' is very severe. However, not even then 
— although I had the fairest prospects from the interest and 
promises of the Earl of Byerdale, and Iroin the w hole interest 
of the Eai'l of Sunbury, who has ever treated me as a son : 
although I might believe that a bright political career was 
open before me, and that I might, ])erhaps, raise myself to the 
highest stations in the state — not even then did I presume to 
think of Lady Laura with anything like immediate hopes. 
Just at this same period, however, the daring attempt to mix 
your grace with the plans of the conspirators, by carrying olf 
your daughter, tot)k place, and you were pleased to entrust to 
me the delicate and somewhat dangerous task of discovering 
the place to which she had been carried, and setting iicr free 
from the hands of the hold and intamous men who luul ob- 
tained possession of her person. Now, my lord, feeling every 
inclination to love her, 1 may indeed say loving her before, 
you can easily feel how much such an attachment must have 
been increased; how much every leeliiig of tenderness and 
affection must have been augmented by the interest, the 
powerful interest of that pursuit; how everything must have 
combined to confirm iny love for her for ever, while all my 
thoughts were bent upon saving her and restoring her to 
your arms ; while the whole feelings of my heart and energies 
of my mind were busy with her, and her fate alone. Then, 
my lord, wdieii I came to defend her, at the hazard of my life ; 
when I came to contend for her with those who withheld her 
from you; when we had to pass together several hours of 
danger and apprehension, with her clinging to my arm, and 
with my arm only for her support and protection, and when, 
at length, all my efforts proved successful, and she was set 
free, w^as it wonderful, was it at all extraordinary, that I loved 
her, or that she felt some slight interest and regard for me? 
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Since then, my lord, reflect on that has taken place ; how 
constantly we have been together, how she has been accus«- 
tomed to treat me as the most intimate and dearest of her 
Iriends; how you yourself have said you looked upon me as 
your son ’’ 

“lint never in that sense, sir; never in that sense!” ex- 
claimed the duke, glad to catch at any word to cut short a 
clotail which was telling somewhat strongly agtiinst him. “A 
son, sir, I said ; a son, not a son-in-law. But, however, to end 
the whole matter at once, Mr. Wilton Brown, 1 am very wil- 
ling to acknowledge the various services you have rendered 
nic, and which you have recapitulated somewhat at length, 
to acknowledge that there might be a great many motives 
li)r falling in love with my daughter, without my attributing 
to you any mercenary or ambitious motives. It is not that I 
l)lamc yon at all for falling in love with her; that was but a 
ji>ily for wliich you must sufler your own punij|hment: but I 
do blame you very much, sir, lor trying to make her fall in 
lo^'C with you, when you must have known perfectly well that 
Iier so doing would meet with the most decided disapproba- 
tion horn her father, and that your marriage was altogether 
out of the question. 1 think that this very grave error might 
well cancel all obligations between us ; but, nevertheless, I 

am very willing to recompense those services ” Wilton 

Avaved his hand indignantly, “to recompense those services,” 
continued the duke; “to testily my sense of them, in short, in 
aiw way that 3^011 wdll point out.” 

“My lord, my lord!” replied Wilton, “you surely must 
wish to give me more pain than that w hich I led already. 
'I’lie services which 1 have rendered were freely rendered, 
'f licy liavc been re[)aid already, not by your grace, but by niy 
own heart and feelings. The only rccoinjicnse 1 ever pro- 
posed to myself w^as to know that they w-cre really serviceable 
and benehcial to those for whom they wxrc done. I ask no- 
thing of your grace but that wliich you will not grant. But 
the time will come, my lord, ” 

“ Do not flatter y^oiirself, to 3"our own disappointment!” in- 
terrupted the duke : “ the time will ne\'cr come when I shall 
change in this respect. I grant ni}^ daughter a veto, as I pro- 
mised her dear mother I would, and she shall never marry a 
nuui she does not love; hut I claim a veto, too, Mr. Wilton 
Brown, and will not see her cast herself awa}^, even though 
she should >vish it. The matter, sir, is altogether at an end: 
it is out of the question, impossible, and it shall never be.” 

The duke rose from his chjiir as he spoke ; and then w'ent 
on in a cold tone : — “1 certainly expected that you might como 
to-morrow, sir, but not to-night, and 1 should have made in 
the morning such preparations as w’^ould have prevented any 
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unpleasant meeting between m;^ daughter and yourself in these 
circumstances. 1 must now give orders for her to keep her 
room, as I cannot consent to your meeting, and of course must 
not treat you inhospitably ; but you will understand that the 
circumstances prevent me from requesting you to protract 
your visit beyond an early hour to-morrow morning.” 

“ Your grace, I believe, mistakes my character a good deal,” 
replied Wilton : “I remain not an hour in a house where I am 
not welcome, and 1 shall beg instantly to take my leave, as 
Somersbury must not be my abode to-niglit.” 

His utterance Avas difficult, for his lieart was too full to admit 
of his speaking freely, and it recjiiired a great ctlbrt to prevent 
his oAvn feelings from bursting forth. 

“ But your horse must he tired,’’ said the duke, feeling some- 
what ashamed of the part he was acting. 

“ Not too tired, my lord,” re]died Wilton, “to bear his mas- 
ter from a house Avhere he is unwillingly received. Were it 
necessary, niy lord, I would walk, rather than force your 
grace to make any change in your domestic arrangements. 
You will permit me to tell the ])orter to call round my groom 
and going out for a moment, lie liadc the ])ortcr in a loud, clear 
voice, order his liorses to be saddled again, and his groom to 
come round. He then returned to the chamber where the 
duke remained, and botli continued silent and embarrassed. 
It w'as some time, indeed, before AVilton’s orders could be 
obeyed, for his valise had been carried up to his usual apart- 
ments, At length, however, the liorse Avas announced, and 
AA^ilton Avent toAvards the door — 

“ I noAv take my leave of you, my lord,” he said, “ and in 
doing so, shall endeavour to hear AA^itli me all the bright memo- 
ries of much kindness experienced at j our hands, and forget- 
fulness of one night’s uiikimhiess, Avliich 1 trust and believe I 
ha\'e deserved even less than 1 did your former goodness 
towards me. For yourself I shall ever retain feelings of the 
deepest regard and esteem; for your daughter, undying love 
and attachment.” 

The duke was somewhat moved, and very much embar- 
rassed; and whether from habit, eiiiharrassment, or real feel- 
ings of regard, he held out his hand to Wilton as they passed. 
Wilton took it, and pressed it in his oAvn. A single bright 
drop rose in his eye, and feeling that if he remained another 
moment his self-command Avoidd give way, he left the duke, 
and sprang upon his horse’s luick. 

Two or three of the old servants A\'cre in the hall as he 
passed, Avitnessing, with evident marks of consternation and 
grief, his sudden departure from Somersbury. The duke’s 
head groom kept his stirrup, ani to his surprise he saAV the 
eld butler himself holding the rein. 
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As Wilton thanked him and took it, howeyer, the man 
slipped a note into liis liand, saying in a low voice, “From my 
young lady.” Wilton clasped his fingers tight upon it, and 
yitli one consolation, at least, rode away from the house where 
be had known so much happiness. 


CHAPTER XXXVl/ 


Tite light w'us fading away as Wilton took his path through 
the thick trees of the park np towards the lodge at the gates; 
hut at the first opening where the last rays of the evening 
streamed through, he opened Laura’s note, and found light 
enough to read it, though perhaps no other eyes than those of 
love could have accomplished half so much; and oh! what a 
joy and what a satisfi'clion it was to him when he did read it; 
though he fi)im<l afterwards that the note had been written 
while the eyes were dropjnng last with tears. 

“ Fear not, dear Wilton,” it said: “ I have only time to bid 
yon not to fear. I. am yours, ever yours ; and wliatevcr you 
may he told, never believe that X give even one thought to 
any other man. 

“Laitua Gavestox.” 

She signed her name at fiill, as h she felt that it was a 
solemn act, not exactly a pledge, that would bind her in the 
least, more than l\cr own resolutions had already bound her, 
but a pledge to Wilton's heart: a pledge to Avhich in after 
years she could always refer, if at any time the hand of an- 
ouier man should he projmsed to her. 

She had Avept Avhile she had written it, hut it had given her 
deep satisfaction to do that act; for she figured to lierself the 
balm, the consolation, the support which it would be to him 
she loved best on earth — ^yes, best on eartli ; lor though she 
loved her father deeply, she loved Wilton more. 

When the high command went forth, '•‘Thou shaft, leave all 
on cartii and cleave unto thy husband or tliy wife,” the God 
that made the ordinance fashioned the human heart lor ita 
;iccoin])iishinent. It would seem treating a high subject somc- 
wlnit ligluly, ])erbaps, to say that it may even be by the will 
of God t hat parents so very frccpiently behave ill or unkindly 
to tikir c.hildron in the matter of their marriage, in order to 
le. :,eii the breaking of that great tie, in order that the scion 
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may be stripped from tlie stem more easily. But it were well 
if parents thought of the effect that they produce in tlicir 
children’s affection towards them by such conduct; for youtli 
IS tenacious of the memories of unkindness, and often retains 
the unpleasant impression that it makes when the prejudices 
that j)roduced it have passed awa 3 ^ 

However that might he, Laura loved AVilton, as wc have 
said, best on earth ; she liad a duty to perform to him, and she 
had a duty to perform to her father, and she dctcrinined to 
perform them botli ; for she believed, and she was right, that 
no tAvo duties are ever incompatible: the greater must swallow 
up the less, and to let it do so, is a duty in itself; hut in the 
present instance there Avcrc two duties AA^hich were perfectly 
compatible. She Avould never marry Wilton while her father 
opposed; but she Avould never marry any one else; for she 
felt that ill heart she was already wedded unto him. 

The AA^ords that she wTot^ gave AVilton that assurance, and 
it was a. bright and happy assurance to him : for so long as 
there is nothing irrevocable in the future, the sj)ace Avhich it 
affords gives room for hope to spread her Avings; and though 
he might feel bitterly and deeply depressed by the conduct of 
the duke, and the stem determination which he had displayed, 
yet with love, Avith inntual love, and firmness of heart on both 
sides, he thought that happiness might be indeed delayed, but 
was not permanently lost. 

Meditating on these things, he rode on for about a couple 
of miles; but then suddenly recollected that in all the agita- 
tion of the moment, and the painful discussion lu* had under- 
gone, he had totally Ibrgotten to toll the duko oitlior the 
arrest of Sir John FciiAAnck, or the tidings Avhicli he liad heard 
more immediately affecting himself. He again checked liis 
weary horse, and asked himself, “Shall T ride hack?” But 
then he thought, “No, 1 Avill not. 1 AAdll stop at the first 
farm-house or inn that I may find, where J can get shelter 
for myself and fi)()(l for my horses during the night, and thence 
I will AA-rite to him the intelligence, take it how he Avill. f 
will not expose myself to fresh contumely by going back 
this night.” 

He accordingly rode on upon his way, full of sad and melan- 
choly thoughts, and Avith the bright but unsubstantial hopes 
which Laura’s letter had given him fading away again rapidly 
under causes of despondency that were hut too real. It Avas 
an hour in which gloom Avas triumphant over all other feel- 
ings; one of those hours when even the heart of youth seems 
to lose its elastic bound ; but when hope itself, like some faint 
•light upon a dark night, makes the sombre colours of our 
fate look even blacker than before, and when we I’cel like 
mariners who see the day close uj^on them in tlie midst of a 
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gtorm, as if the snn oi‘ happiness had sunk from view for ever. 
Such feelings and such thoughts absorbed him entirely as he 
rode along, and he marked not at all how far he went, though 
from the natural impulse of humanity, he spared the tired 
horse which carried him, and proceeded at a slow pace. 

About three miles from the duke’s gates, his servant rode 
up, saying, “ I see a light there, sir. 1 should not wonder 
if that were the little inn of the village which one passes oh 
the right.” 

“ AVc had better keep our straight-forward way,” replied 
Wilton. “We cannot be very far from the Three (hips, 
which, though a poor place enough, may serve me for a 
night’s lodging.” 

'fhe man loll back again, and Wilton was proceeding slowly 
when he ])erceived three men riding towards him at an easy 
pace. The night was clear and fine, and the hour was so 
early, that he anticipated no evil, though he liad come nn- 
armecl, expecting to reach Somersbury, as he did before dark. 

JJc rode on quietly, then, till he met them, w'hcU he was 
forced suddenly to stop: one of tlic three jiresenting a pist'ol 
at his breast, and exclaiming, “Stand! Who are you?” 

“ Is it my money you want, gentlemen?” demanded Wilton; 
“for if it he, there is but little of it: but as much as I have is 
at your scr'idce.” 

“ I ask who arc you?” replied the other. “ I did not ask 
you for your money. Are yon a king’s officer? And which 
Idng’sV” 

“I am no king’s officer,” replied Wilton, “but a true sub- 
ject of King William,” 

“Pass on,” replied the other man, dropping his pistol: 
“you are not the person we Avant.” 

Wilton rode forward, A'cry well contented to have escaped 
so easily; but he remarked that his servant was likewise 
stop])cd, and that the same questions were put to him also, 
ile, too, was allowed to pass, however, without any moles- 
tation, and for the next half mile they w’^ent on without any 
hirther interruption. Then, however, they w’cro met by a 
single horseman, riding at the same leisurely pace as the 
*)lhers; but lie suffered Wilton to pass without speaking, and 
merely stopped the servant to ask, “ Who is that gentleman?” 

No sooner had the man given his name than the horseman 
turned round and rode after him, exclaiming, “Mr. Brown! 
Mr. Brown!” 

Wilton checked his horse, and in a moment after, to his 
surprise, he found no other but the worthy Captain B^ crly 
by his side. 

“How do you do, Mr. Brown?” said the captain, as he 
came up. “ 1 have but a moment to speak to you, mv 1 have 
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‘fa^siiiess bn before; but I wanted to tell you, t]:rit if you keep 
straight on for half a mile farther, and taking the road to the 
right, where you will see a finger-post, go into a cottage — 
that cottage there, where you can just see a light twinkling in 
the window over the moor — ^you will find some old fneinls of 
yours, Avhoin you and I saw together the last time wc met, 
and another one, too, who will be glad enough to see you.” 

“ Whom do you mean?” demanded Wilton, somewhat anxi- 
ously. 

“I mean the colonel,” replied Captain Byerly. 

“ Indeed!” said AVilton. “I wish to see him very much.” 

“ You will find him there, then,” replied the other. “ But 
he is sadly chauged, poor fellow-, sadlj^ changed, indeed!” 

“ How so?” said Wilton. “ I>o yon mean that he has been 

m?” 

“No, not exactly ill,” answered Byerly, “and T don’t well 
know what it is makes him so. At all events, 1 can't sto]) to 
talk about it at present; but if you go on yon will see him, 
and hoar more about it from himself. Good night, Mr. Blown, 
good night! 'I'hose fellows will get too ihr a-liead of me if I 
don’t mind.” And thus sajing, he rode on. 

Wilton, for his part, proceeded on his way, musing over 
what had occurred. It seemed to him, indeed, not a little 
strange, that a party of men, wiiose general business was 
liardly doubtful, should siifier him, without any knowledge of 
his person, or any private motives for so doing, to pass tlicm 
thus quietly on his way, and he w^as led to imagine that they 
must have in view^ some very ])cculiar object to account for 
such conduct. That object, however, w as evidently considered 
by themselves of very great importance, and to require extra- 
ordinary precautions; lor before AVil ton reached the direction 
post to wiiich Byerly had referred, he jiassed two more liorse- 
men, one of wiiom was singing as he came np, Imt slopped 
irnmedi.'itciy on perceiving the waiyliircr, and (leinanded in a 
civil tone — 

“Pray, sir, did you meet some gentlemen on bcf()re?” 

“Yes,” replied Wilton, “1 did: three, and then one.” 

“Did they speak to yon?” demanded the other. 

“ATes,” replied AVilton, “they asked me some questions.” 

“Oh! was tliat all?” said the man. “Good niglit, sir;” 
and on the two rode. 

At the fingcr-j)ost AVilton turned from the highway; hut 
for some time he was inclined to fancy, either that he had 
mistaken the direction, or that the light had been put out in 
the cottage window^ for not the least glimmering ray could he 
now see. At length, on suddenly turning a belt of young 
planting, he found hiiiiself in front of a low but extensive and 
very j)rctty cottage, or rather perhaps it might he called tw^o 
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cottages joined together by a centre somewhat lower 
themselves. It was more like a building of the present day 
tlian one of that epoch ; and though the beautiful China rose, 
the sweetest ornament of our cottage doors at present, was 
not then known in this country, a rich spreading vine covered 
every part of the front with its luxuriant foliage. The light 
was still in the window, having only been hidden by the trees; 
and throwing his rein to the groom, Wilton said — 

“I'erhaps we may find shelter here for the night; but I 
must first go in and see.” 

'riius saying, he advanced and rang a bell, the handle of 
which ho fotind hanging down by the door-post, and after 
having waited a minute or two, he heard the sound of steps 
coming along the passage. The door was opened by a pretty, 
neat, servant girl, with a candle in her hand; but hchind her 
stood a woman considerably advanced in life, bowed in the 
tlio hack, and with a stick in her hand, presenting so much 
altogether tlic same appearance which the TiJid}" Helen Oswald 
had thought fit to assume in her first interview with him, 
that for an instant Will on doubted whether it was or was not 
hersedf. A second glance, however, at the old woman’s face, 
showed the withering hand of time too strongly for him to 
doul)t any farther. 

The momentary suspense had made him gaze at the old 
woman intently, and she had certainly done the same vdth 
regard to him. Tlicre was an expression of M^orider, of doubt, 
and yet of joy in her countenance, which he did not at all 
understand ; and his surj>risc w'as still more increased, when, 
n])on his asking M'hethcr he could there obtain shelter during 
the night, the woman exclaimed, with a strong Irish accent, 
“ Oh, that you shall, and welcome a thousand times!” 

“But I have two horses and my groom here,” replied 
Wilton, 

“Oh! for the horses and the groom,” replied the woman, 

“ 1 fear me, boy, we can’t take them in for ye ; hut ye can go 
away up to the high road, and in half a mile he’ll come to the 
Three Cups, where he will find good warm stabling enough.” 

“That will be the best way, I believe,” replied Wilton; 
and turning back to speak with the man for a moment, he 
gave him directions to go to the little public-house, to put up 
the horses, to get some repose, and to be ready to return to 
London at four o’clock on the following morning. 

As soon as he had so done, he turned back again, and found 
the old lady with her head thrust into the doorway of a room 
on the right-hand side, sa^^ingin aloud tone, “It’s himself, 
sure enough, though!” 

The moment she had spoken, he heard an exclamation, 
apparently in the voice of Lord Sherbrooke; and, following 
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sign from the girl who had opened the door, he went in, 
and fonnd the room tenanted by four persons, who had been 
brought together in intimate association, by one of the strangest 
of those strange combinations in which fate sometimes in- 
dulges. 

Seated in a large arm-chair, with her cheek much paler 
than it had been before, but still extremely beautilul, was the 
lady whom we must now call Lady Sherbrooke. Her large 
dark eyes, full of light and lustre, though somewhat shaded 
by a languid fall of the upper eyelid, were turned towards the 
door as Wilton entered, and her fair beautiful hand lay in 
that of her husband as he sat beside her. 

On the opposite side of the room, with her fine face hearing 
but very few traces of time’s withering power, and her beau- 
tiful figure falling into a line of exquisitely easy grace, sat 
the Lady Helen, gazing on the other two, with her arm rest- 
ing on a small work-table, and her check supported by her 
hand. 

Cast with apparent listlessncss into a chair, somewhat be- 
hind the Lady Helen Oswald, and shaded by her figure from 
the light upon the table, was the powerful form of our old 
acquaintance Green. But there was in the whole attitude 
which he had assumed an apathy, a weary sort of thouglit- 
fulness, whicli struck Wilton very much the moment he be- 
held him. Green’s eyes, indeed, were raised to mark the 
opening door, but still there was a gloomy want of interest in 
their glance wliich was utterly unlike the quick and sf>arkling 
vivacity which had characterized them in former times. 

'J’he first who spoke was J-iord Sherbrooke, who still hold- 
ing Caroline’s hand in his, held out the other to his friend, 
saying, in a tone of some feeling, hut at the same time of 
feeling decidedly melancholy, “ This is a sight that will give 
you pleasure, Wilton.” 

“ it is, indeed, my dear Sherbrooke,” replied Wilton; “only 
I do wish that it had been rendered more pleasant still, by 
seeing no remaining tnicc of illness in this lady’s fiicc.” 

“I am better, sir, much better,” she said; “lor my re- 
covery has been certain and uninterrupted, though somewhat 
long. If I could but teach your friend to bear a little adver- 
sity as nnrcpiningly as I have home sickness, we might be very 
happy. I am very glad, indeed, to see you, sir,” she con- 
tinued ; “ for you must know, that this is my house that you 
are in,” and she smiled gaily as she spoke: “but though I 
should always have been happy to welcome you as Sher- 
brooke’s friend, yet I do so more gladly now, as it gives me 
the opportunity of thanking you for all the care and kindness 
that you showed me upon a late occasion.” 

Though Wilton had liis heart too full of painful memories 
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to speak cheerfully upon any subject, yet he said all that 
courteous, and all thfit was kind; and as it were to force hi®\ 
self to show an interest, which he would more really h^ ’ 
experienced at another moment, he added, “ I often wished to 
know how the sad adventures of that night ended.” 

Tlic lady coloured ; but he instantly continued, “I mean 
what was the result, when the constables, and other people, 
visited the house. I knew that Sherbrooke’s very name was 
sufTicient to protect him, and all in whom he had an interest, 
and therefore 1 took no steps in the matter; hut I much wished 
to hear what followed after I had left the place, though, as 
Sherbrooke said nothing, I did not like to question him.” 

“ y(»u have (]iu?stioned me on deeper subjects than that, 
Wilton,’’ replied Lord Sherbrooke. “ Jhit the matter tliat 
yon speak of was easily settled. The constables found no 
one ill the house but Lles.sis, myself, these two ladies, and 
some Iminbler women. It so happened, how'cver, that T was 
known to one of the men, who had been a coachman in my 
faflier's service, and had thriven, till he had grown into a 
htiker, of all earthly things. As te Plessis, no inquiries were 
made, as there nas uot a constable amongst them who had 
not ail occasional advantage, by bis ‘ little commerce,’ as he 
calls it; and the ladies of course passed unscathed, though 
the searching of the house, which at the lime we could not 
rightly account for, till Tlessis afterwards explained the whole, 
ilarined my poor Caroline, and I think, did her no small 
harm. Ihit look you, AViltoii, there is your good friend, and 
mine, ou the other side of the room, rousing himself from his 
revei'ic, to speak with yon. Ay! and one who must have a 
sliare in your greetings, also, though, wdtli the unrivalled 
patience ivhich lias marked her life, she waits till all have 
done.” 

W'iltoii crossed over the room, and spoke a few words to 
the Lady Helen Oswald ; and then turning to Green, he held 
out his hand to him; but the greeting of the latter was still 
somewhat abstracted and gloomy. 

“ Ha! Wilton,” he said. ‘‘ Wliat brought you hither this 
night, my good boy V You are on your Avay to Somersbury, I 
sujipose.” 

“No,” replied Wilton; “I have just come thence.” 

“ Indeed I” said Green. “Indeed! How happens that, I 
wonder? Did you meet any of my men? Indeed you must 
have met them, if you come from Soinershury.” 

“1 met several men ou horseback,” replied Wilton; “one 
party of whom, three in number, stopped me, and asked me 
several (piestions.” 

“ They offered no violence? They otfered no violence?” 
repeated Green, eagerly.” 
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None,” answered AYilton ; “ tlion"h 1 suppose, if I had 
att answered their questions satisfactorily, tliey would have 
jone so, as they seemed very fit persons for sucli ])r()cccdings. 
But I was in hopes,” he continued, “that all this had gone by 
with yon, and that such dangerous adventures were no more 
thought of.” 

“1 wish I had never thought of any still more dangerous,” 
replied (ireen*, “I should not have the faces looking at me 
that now disturb my sleep. But this is not iny adventure,” 
he continued, “but his; his sitting oi)positc there. 1 have 
nothing to do with it, but assisting h* ji.” 

“Yes, indeed, my dear AVilton,” rcj)licd T>ord Sherbrooke, 
*‘the adventure is mine. All other trades failing, and having 
exhausted every other mad i)rank but that, I am taking a 
turn upon the King’s Highway, which has become fin* more 
fashionable now-a-days than the park, the pu])pet-show, or 
even Constitution Hill.” 

“Nay, nay, Henry!” exclaimed his wife, interrupting him, 

I will not hear you malign yourself in that way. He is not 
taking a turn upon the King’s Highway, sir, for here he sits, 
bodily, I trust, beside his wife; and if the sjarit have any- 
thing to do with the adventure that he talks of, the motive is 
a noble one; the object is not w*hat he says.” 

“Hush, hush, Caroline!” rejdicd Lord Sherbrooke; “you 
will make AVilton believe, first, that 1 am sane; ne.xt, that I 
am virtuous; and, lastly, that 1 love any woman sufficiently 
to submit to her contradicting me: things which I liave been 
labouring hard lor montlis to make him think impossible.” 

“ He knows, sir,” said Green, interrupting him, “ that you 
are generous, and that you are kind, though he does not yet 
know to what extent.” 

“1 believe he knows me better than any man now' living,” 
replied Lord Sherbrooke; “but it happens somewhat inop- 
portunely that he should be here to-night. Hark, coJonel! 
There is even no^v the galloj>ing of a horse round to the back 
of the house. Let you and I go into tlie otlier room, and see 
what booty our comrade has brought back.” 

He spoke with one of his gay but uncertain smiles, while 
Green’s eyes sjiarkled with some of the brightness of former 
times, as he listened eagerly, to make sure that Lord Sher- 
brooke’s ear had not deceived him. 

“You arc right, you are right, sir!” he said; “and then, I 
hear Byerly’s voice speaking to the old woman.” 

But before he could proceed to put Lord Sherbrooke’s 
suggestion in execution, Bj'^erly W'as in the room, holding 
up a large leathern bag, and exclaiming, “Here it is! here 
it is!” 

“Alas!” said Caroline, “I fear dangerously obtained.” 
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“Ifot in the least, madam,” replied Byerly. “If the man 
dies, let it be remarked, he dies of fright, and nothing else ; 
not a finger has been laid, in the way of violence, upon his 
person. But he would have given up anything to any one 
wlio asked him. We made him promise and vow that he 
would ride back to the town he came from ; and tying his 
feet under his horse’s bell}^ we sent him off as hard as he 
could go. I, indeed, kept at a distance watching all, but the 
otherjs gave me the bag as soon as it was obtained, and then 
scattered over the moor, every man his own way. I am back 
to London with all speed, aiid'.iot a point of this will be ever 
known.” 

“Come hither, then, come hither, Byerly!” said Green, 
leading him away. “Wc must see the contents of the bag, 
take what wc want, and dispose of the rest. You had better 
come with me too, sir,” he added, addressing Lord Sher- 
brooke; “for, as good Don Quixote would have said, ‘the 
adventure is yours, and it is now happily achieved.’ ” 

TJius saying, the three left the room together, and were 
absent for nearly half an hour. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 


It was evident to Wilton, that whatever was the enterprise 
in which Lord Sherbrooke and Green were engaged, it was 
one which, ^vithout absolutely wanting confidence in him, 
they were anxious to conceal from his knowledge; and, to 
say truth, he was by no means sorry that such should be the 
case. 

He knew Lord Sherbrooke too well to hope that any re- 
monstrance would atlect him; and he was therefore glad not 
to be made a partaker of any secret regarding transactions 
which he believed to bet dangerous, and yet could not prevent. 
In regard to Green, too, there were j)articnlar ieelings in his 
bosom which made him anxious to avoid any furtiKT know- 
ledge of tliat most hazardous course of lite in wJiich he was 
evidently engaged, for he could not shut his eyes to what 
that course of life really was. Although, as we have already 
said, at that period the resource of the King's Highway had 
been adopted hy very ditferent people from those who 
ten or twenty j^cars afterwards tratlicked thereon : tliougli 
many a man of high education, gallant courjige, and ])oIislie(l 
manners, ay, even of high birth, east from his station hy the 
changes and misfortunes of the day, like parts of a fine hnilJ- 
ing thrown down hy an eartlKpiakc, and turned to viler i)ur- 
poscs, sought the midnight road as their only means ot‘ sup- 
port; nay, though there were even soriu* names afterwards 
restored to the peerage, which arc supjxjsed to have been 
well known amongst the august hod}'^ of traffickers in, powder 
and lead; yet Wilton could not but feel grieved that any one 
in whom be felt an interest should be tempted or driven to 
such au expedient, and at all events, he tliougbt that the less 
he knew upon the subject the better. 

That, however, which struck him as the most strange, was 
to find tw'o beings such as those who were now loll alone wnth 
him — graceful, l)cautifiil, gentle, high-toned in manners, dis- 
tinguished in appearance, fitted to mingle with the highest 
society, and adorn the highest rank — cognizant of, if not tak- 
ing part in, things so dangerous and re})rchcnsihle. 

A momentary silence ensued when he was left alone with 
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the two ladies, and the first words that he spoke evidently 
showed to the Lady Helen what was passing in Wilton’s 
mind. She looked at him for a moment with a grave smile, 
and after she had herself alluded more directly to the subject, 
he exjiressed plainly the regret he felt at what he witnessed. 

“I regret likewise, my dear boy,” she said, “much that 
has gone before, nay, almost everything that has taken place 
in tlie conduct of him you speak of for many years past. I 
regret it all deeply, and regret it far more than I do the pre- 
sent transaction. You will think it strange, but I see not well 
how tills was to be avoided. Not that I believe,” she added, 
thoughtfully, “ that we ought to frustrate bad men by bad 
means ; hut nevertheless, Wilton, here w as a very great and 
high object to be attained: utter destruction to all our hopes 
would have been the consequence of missing that object; and 
there w as but one way of securing it. This is to be the last 
enter jirise of the kind ever undertaken; and it was that very 
fact which made me so fearful, for J know how treacherously 
fate deals with us in regard to any rash or evil acts. How 
very often do we see that the last time — the very last time — 
men who have long gone on with impunity, are to commit 
anything that is wTong, punishment and discovery overtake 
them, and vengeance steps in before reformation!” 

Wilton did not, of cour.se, press the subject, as it was one, 
in regard to which he w^ould have been forced to converse on 
abstract principles, while the others spoke from particular 
knowledge. hJor was his mind attuned at that moment to 
much conversation of any kind, nor to any thoughts but those 
of his own grief. r 

The conversation lingered then till Green and Lord Sher- 
brooke returned. (Japtain Bycrly was now no longer with 
them, and not another word was said of the transactions of 
that iiigbt. Green rela]>sed into gloomy silence, and very 
shortly after, the two ladies retired to rest. 

The moment they were gone, Lord Sherbrooke grasped 
Wilton’s hand, saying, “Wliat is the matter, Wilton V You 
are evidently ill at ease.” 

Wilton smiled. 

“ You give me none of your confidence, Sherbrooke,” he 
said, “and yet you demand mine, llow^cver, I wdll tell you 
in one w^ord what I might well have expected has occurred. 
An explanation has taken place hetw een the duke and myself, 
and that bright vision has faded away.” 

“Indeed!” said Lord Sherbrooke, thoughtfully. “Have 
you, too, met with a reverse, Wilton? I thought that you 
were one of the exempt, that everything w as to smile upon 
you; that prosperity was to attend your footsteps even to the 
close of life. But fear not, fear not, Wilton ; this is only a 
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momentary ffown of the capricious goddess. She will smile 
again, and all will he bright. It is not in your liito to he 
unfortunate !” 

nay, Sherbrooke, this is cruel jesting,” said Wilton. 

Surely niy lot is no very enviable one!” 

“ It is one of those that mend, W’ilton,” replied Sherbrooke, 
sadly. “ T live hut to lose.” 

lie spoke with a tone of deep and hitter melancholy; and 
Green, who had Jiitherto scarcely uttered a word, chimed in 
with feelings of as sad a kind; adding, as an observation upon 
wdiat Lord Sherbrooke had said, “ Who is there tiial lives 
past twenty that may not sa}'^ the same? A\"ho is there that 
docs not live to lose? First goes by youth, down into that 
deep, deep sea, which gives us hack none of all the treasures 
that it swallows up. Youth goes down and innocence goes 
witli it, and peace is then drowned too. Some sweet and 
happy leclings that belonged t<v yoiitli, like the strong swim- 
mers from some ship\\Teckcd bark, struggle awhile ii})oii the 
surface, hut arc engulfed at last. Strength, vigour, power of 
enjoyment, disappear one by one. llo[)o, buoyant hope, 
snatching at straws to keep herself alloat, sinks also in the 
end. Then lile itself goes down, and the broad sea of events, 
which has just swallowed up another argosy, flows on, as if 
no such thing had been ; and myriads cross and re-cross on 
the same voyage the spot where others perished scarce a day 
before. It is all loss, nothing fmt loss,” and he again fell into 
a fit of hitter musing. 

“ Come, Wilton,” said Lord Sherbrooke, after a moment’s 
thought, “I will sliow you a room wliere you can sleep. These 
arc but melancholy subjects, and your lancies are grave enough 
already. They will he brighter soon ; fear not, Wilton, they 
wll be brighter soon.” 

“I know not what should brighten them,” replied Wilton. 
“ But I wdll willingly go and seek sleep for an hour or two, as 
I must depart by daylight to-morrow. In the mean while, 
Sherbrooke, I will ask you to let me write a brief note to the 
dtdvc, and trust to you to send it as early as may he ; for to 
say the truth, in the hitter disappointment I have met with, 
and the harsh language which he used towards me, 1 forgot 
altogether to mention what you told me this morning.” 

The materials for siting were soon furnislied, although 
Lord Sherbrooke declared that, were he in Wilton’s situation, 
he would let the proud peer take his own course, as he had 
shown himself so ungrateful for previous services. 

Wilton, however, only replied, “ He is Laura’s father, Sher- 
brooke,” and the note w.as accordingly written. 

‘‘ It shall be delivered early,” said Lord Sherbrooke, as soon 
as it was ready. “ Give it to me, W’^ilton; and now let us go.” 
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Ere he quitted the room, however, Wilton turned to Green, 
and held out his hand, saying, “ I am gi’ieved to see you so 
sad. Can 1 by np means aid you or give you comfort?” 

Green grasped his hand eagerly and tightly in his own, and 
replied, “No, my boy, no; nothing can give me comfort. I 
ha\ e done that which calmly and deliberately I would do 
again to-morrow, were I so called upon, and which yet, in the 
doing it, has deprived my mind of pe^icc. There may be yet 
one ray of comlbrt reach me, and it will rejich me from you, 
Wilton; but it may be that 3^011 may wish to speak with me 
from time to time; if so, you will hear of me here, for 1 go no 
more to London. 1 have seen bloody heads and human quar- 
ters enow. Seek me here ; and if ^'oii w^ant anything, ask me : 
for tliougli pow’erless to cure the !)itterness of my own heart, 
I have more power to serve others than ever 1 had.” 

“ J have tried more than once in vain to see you,” replied 
Wilton; “not that Iwmited anything, but that 1 w^as anxious 
to hear tidings of 3’ou, and to thank y^ou for what 3^011 had 
alread}^ done. 1 will now’, how'ever, bid 3"ou good night, and 
trust that time, at least, 0013^ prove an alleviation of 3"our bur- 
dens as w ell as those of others.” 

Oeeu shook his head with a look of utter despondency, 
and Wilton quitted him, seeing that further words w^ere vain. 
liOrd Sherbrooke then conducted him to a small, neat room, 
and Ictl him to lie down to rest, saying — 

“ 1 know not, W ilton, whether I can conquer my bad hSbita 
so much as to be up before you go. If not, 1 may not see you 
for many da3’’s, for 1 have leave of absence,” he added, with 
one of his light laughs, “ from my most honoured and respected 
23arcrit. Should you need me, y’ou Avill find me here; and I 
would fain have 3^011 tell me if an3ahing of impwt befalls you. 

I sh.all hear, however; I shall hear.” 

Thus saying, he left him, and at an earty hour on the fhl- 
low’ing day W'iltou Avas on his Ava3^ homeward. lie reached 
London befi)re the time at which it was usual for him to pre- 
sent himself at the house of Lord Byerdale ; hut Avhen, after 
pulling off his riding dress, he went thither, he found that the 
carl liad alread3" gone to Whitehall, and consequently he 
followed him to that jdace. 

I'he statesman seemed not a little surprised to sec him, and 
instantly (picstioncd him in regard to his interview Avith the 
duke. Tliat interview was soon told by Wilton, Avho loved 
not to dAvell upon the particulars, anti cousetiuently related 
the whole as briefly as possible. 

lie told enough, however, to move the earl a good deal, but 
in a diflerent manner from Avhat migJit have been exj)ectcd. 
Once or tAvicc he coloured and IroAvned heavily, and then 
laughed loud and bitterly. 
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‘‘ His pride is almost more absurd than I had fancied. Wil- 
ton,” he said, at length; “hut to tell you the truth, I have in 
some degree foreseen all this, though not quite to this extent. 
If he had willingly consented to your marriage with his daugh- 
ter, he might have saved himself, perhaps, some pain, for he 
must consent in the end, and it would not surprise me some 
day to see him suing you to the alliance that he now rel'uses 
you. His grace is certainly a very great and haughty peer, 
but nevertheless lie may some da^^ find you quite a fitting 
match for his daughter.” 

“ I trust it may he so, my lord,” replied Wilton ; “ but yet 
I see not very well how it can be so.” 

“ You will see, you will see, AVilton,” replied Lord Byer- 
dale: “it matters not at present to talk of it. But now sit 
down and write me a letter to the lord lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire, telling him that I must beg he and the sheriff w ould 
take prompt measures for restoring peace and security in the 
county. Let him know that one of the government couriers 
was stopped and plundered on the road last night. Luckily 
the bag of despatches has been found upon the highway un- 
opened, but still the act was a most daring one. The same 
sort of thing has been of frequent occurrence in that county : 
it is evident that a large troop of these gentry of the road 
make that part of the world their field, and we must put a 
stop to it.” 

Wilton sat down and did as he was bid, feeling, it is true, 
that he could give a good deal more information upon the 
subject than the earl possessed, if he thought fit to do so. 
This, of course, he did not choose to do; and after the letter 
to the lord lieutenant wa!s written, the carl allowed him to 
depart, saying, “Our business is somewhat light to-day, Wil- 
ton ; but do not be the least afraid on account of this fair 
lady. Ilie duke’s foolish pride Avill come down when he hears 
more.” 

AVilton departed, in a meditative mood ; for notwithstand 
ing every assurance given him, he could not but feel ap 
preheiisive, sad, and despondent. He might ask himself, 
indeed, for the earl’s words naturally led to such a inistakeii 
question, “AVho, then, am IV A\"ho is it they would have 
me believe myself, that so proud a man should seek the 
alliance which he now scorns, as soon as he knows who I 
amV” But there seemed to him a sort of mockery in the 
very idea, w^hich made him cast it from him as a vain de- 
lusion. 

'J'hough freed from ordinary business, and at liberty to go 
where he liked, with a thousand refined tastes which he was 
accustomed to gratify at his own dwelling, yet AVilton felt not 
the slightest inclination to turn his steps homeward on the 
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present occasion. Music, he knew full well, was by no means 
calculated to soothe his mind under the first effects of bitter 
disappointment. Had it been but the disappointment of see- 
ing Laura at the time he expected to do so; had circumstances 
com]>elled him to be absent from her lor a week or a month 
longer than he had expected; liad the bright dreams which he 
always conjured up of j)leasant hours and happy days, and 
warm smiles and sweet words, when he proposed to go down to 
Somersbury, been left unrealised by the interposition of some 
unexpected event, the disappointment would certainly have 
been great ; but nevertheless, he might have then found a plea- 
sure, a consolation in music, in singing the songs, in playing 
the Jiirs, of which Laura was fond ; in calling up from memory 
the joys that were denied to hope, which can never so well be 
done, so powerfully, as by the magic voice of song. 

But now all was uncertain : his heart Avas too full of des- 
pondency and grief to find relief by re-awakening even the 
briglitest memories of the past. He could not gaze upon the 
days gone by, like the ])ainter or the poet looking upon some 
beautiliil landscape; for his situation he felt to be tJiat, rather, 
of some unhappy exile looking back upon a bright land that 
he loved, when (putting it, perliaps never to return. Neither 
could books afford him relief; for his oum sorrou^ful feelings 
were now too actively j)resent to suffer him to rove with the 
gay imagination of others, or to meditate on abstracted sub- 
jects Avith the thoughtful and the grave. 

To fly from tlic croAvds that at that time thronged the streets, 
to seek solitary thought, to Avander on, changing his place 
continually: to suffer and giA^e way to all the many strange 
and confused ideas, and feelings of grid, and disappointment, 
and bitterness of heart, and burning indignation at ill-merite(l 
scorn, and surprise and curiosity in regard to the hoj)es that 
Avere held out to him, and despairing rc'jcction of those hoj)es, 
eA^en Avhile the voice of the ncAxr-dying prophetess of bless- 
ings was whispering in his heart that those very hopes might 
he true, Avas all that Wilton could do at that moment. 

The countr}’, howcA^r, was sooner reached in those days 
than it is at present; and after leaving Whitehall, he was in 
a fcAv minutes in the sAvect fields, with their shady roAvs of 
tall elms, AA'hich lay to the westAvard of St. James’s Street. 
Here he A\'andcrcd on, musing, as Ave have sfiid, for several 
hours, with his arms crossed upon his chest, and his eyes 
scanning the ground. At length, he turned his ste})s home- 
Avard, thinking that it was a Aveakness thus to give way ; but 
still as he Avent, the same feelings and the same thoughts pur- 
sued him ; and that black care, Avhich in the days of the I.atin 
poet sat behind the horseman, Avas his companion, also, by the 
way. 
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On reaching his lodgings, the door was opened by the ser- 
vant of the house, and he was passing on, but the girl stopped 
him, saying, “There is a lady, sir, up-stairs, who has been 
waiting for you near an hour.” 

“A lady!” exclaimed Wilton, Avith no slight surprise; for 
though such a visit in those days might have passed without 
scandal, he knew no one who was likely to call upon him, 
unless, indeed, it were the Lady Helen Oswald, whose interest 
in him seemed to be of such a kind as might well produce a 
visit upon any extraordinary occasion. 

He mounted the stairs with a rapid step, however, for he 
knew that it must be something out of the common course of 
events which had brought her, and opening the door (juickly, 
entered his small sitting-room. But what w^as bis surjwisc 
to behold, sealed on the opposite side of the room, and watch- 
ing eagerly the door, none other but Lady Laura Gaveston 
herself. 

Astonishment certainly was the first sensation, but joy was 
the second; and advancing (|uickly to her, he took her in his 
arms and held her to his heart, and kissed her cheek again 
and again. For several moments he asked no (question. It 
■was sufficient that she was there, pressed to his bosom, re- 
turning his affection, and whatever might be the consequences, 
for the time at least be was happy. U'he joy that was in bis 
countenance, the tenderness, the deep devoted love of his 
whole manner, gave as much happiness to Laura herself* as 
she was capable of receiving from anything at that inoinent. 

Her thoughts, also, for a minute or two, were all given up 
to love and happiness; but it was evident from the tears on 
her clieeks that she had been weeping bitterly ever since she 
had been there; and the moment that he had recovered Ijini- 
self a little, Wilton led her back to her seat, and ])ladng 
himself beside her, still bolding her hand, lie said, “ Dear, 
dear Laura! I fear that sonietliing very painful, I may say 
very terrible, has driven you to this step; but indeed, dear 
girl, you have not ])laced your confidence wrongly; and I 
shall value this dear hand only the more, should your love 
for me have deprived you of that wealth which you have been 
taught to expect. 1 will labour for you, dear Laura, with re- 
doubled energy, and I fear not to obtain such a conq)etence 
as may make you hajjp}^, though I can never give you that 
affluence which you have a right to claim.” 

The. tears had again run over J-iaura’s cheek; but as she re- 
turned the pressure of his hand, she reidied — 

“ Thank you, dear Wilton, thank you I I knew you would 
willingly do all for me, but you mistake, and I think cannot 
have heard what has happened.” 

These words instantly guided W’^ilton’s mind back to the 
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right point, though for a moment thought hovered round it 
vaguely. He recollected all that Lord Sherbrooke had said 
with regard to Sir John Fenwick, and the charge against the 
duke, and lie replied, ‘‘I had mistaken, Laura, 1 had mistaken. 
Hut what has ha])pcned‘? I have been out wandering long in 
the fields, thinking of but one stibjcct, and melancholy enough, 
dear girl.” 

“ 1 know it, dear Wilton, oh, I know it!” she replied, lean- 
ing her head upon his shoulder; “and I, too, have passed a 
wretched night, thinking of 5 mii. Kot that 1 over feared all 
would not in tlie end go right, but T knew how miserable what 
had occurred would make you; and 1 knew how angrily my 
father sornetiines speaks, how much more he says than lie 
really inearj?, and what pain he gives witlioiit intending it. 
The night was miserahlc enough, dear VVilUm; hut I knew not 
indeed how ninch more miserable the morning was to he. You 
have not heard, then, what has taken ]daceV” 

“1 have heard nothing, dearest Laura,” replied Wilton; 
“lhave heard nothing of any consequence since I came to 
town: but I fear for your father, Laura ; for I heard yester- 
day that s(’)me accusation had been hrouglit against him by 
Sir Jolin Fenwick ; and though last night, in tlie agitation and 
pain of the monieiit, I forgot to tell him, I wrote a note, and 
sent it early this morning.” 

“ He got it liefore eight this morning,” replied Laura, “and 
sent to .all me down in haste, i found him partly angry, 
])artly iglituied, partly suspicions, and hesitating wliat to do. 
1 besought hhn, Wilton, to dy witli all speed. I pledged my 
word tliiit Wilton, hoAvcver ill-treated he might Ila^•e ])eeii, 
and however he might feel that the services w'liich he had ren- 
dered Inul been undervalued, Avould say notlhng but that which 
Avas actually true, and absolutely necessary lor the safety of 
those he loved.” 

“Surely,” said Wilton, “lie did not suspect me of falsi- 
fying tlie triitli to give myself greater importance in his 
eyes.” 

“ WhatcA'cr Averc liis suspicions, dear AVilton,” replied Lady 
Laura, “ they were too soon painf hi ly removed; lor he had 
scarcely giA'eri orders to have hrcaklast iinmetliatcly, and the 
carriage prej)iircd Avithout loss of time, when two messengers 
arrived Avith a warrant for his committal to the 1’ower. They 
treated us Avitli all kindness,” continued Lady Laura; “Avaited 
till our preparations Avere made, permitted me to accompany 
him, and liave promised tliat to-morrow or the day after, as 
soon, ill short, as a proper order can he mride lor it, I shall lie 
permitted to be AAith him, and have a room near his. But oh! 
Wilton, you cannot imagine hoAV my father’s mind is over- 
thrown. It seems, though I never knew it before, that he 

X 
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has really had some dealings with this Sir John Fenwick, and 
his whole reliance now appears to be upon you, Wilton.” 

‘‘Oh, I trust, dearest Laura! that this charge will prove 
nothing,” replied Wilton. “As far as I know, though he 
acted imprudently, there was not anything in the slightest de- 
gree criminal in his conduct. The days, I trust, aie gone by 
■when fictitious plots might he got up, and the blood of the in- 
nocent be sold for its weight of gold. It may have been judged 
necessary to secure his person, and yet there may not be the 
slightest j)rohability of his being condemned or even tried.” 

“ I do not know, Wilton,” replied Lady Laura, sadly; “I do 
not know. He seems in very great terror and agitation. Are 
you sure he has told you all, Wilton?” 

“On that subject, of course, 1 cannot be sure,” rc[)licd 
Wilton. “IJut 1 do not feel at all sure, Laura, that this 
charge and this im))risonment may not have its origin in j)er- 
Bonal revenge. If so, perhaps we may frustrate the jdotter, 
though we be weak and he is strong. Who, was the warrant 
against your father signed by? AVas it ?” 

“Not by Lord Byerdale,” replied Laui-a, laying her hand 
upon his and gazing into his face, and thus showing Wilton 
that she instantly divined his suspicions. “Jt was hy the 
Duke of Shrewsbmy.” 

“That looks ill, dearest Laura,” replied Wilton, thought- 
fully. “The Duke of Shrewsbury is one above all suspicion, 
high, noble, independent, serving the state only for the love 
of his coimtry, aidiorring office, and the task of governing, 
hut wise and prudent, neither to be led hy aii}^ art or trickery 
to do what is not just, nor even to entertain base suspicions 
of another, without some very specious caut^e to give them 
credibility. This is strange, Laura, and 1 do not understand 
it. Did your father express a Avish that you should see m#, 
so that I may act openly^ in the business Avitliout ofiendiiig 
him?” 

“ He not only told me to consult Avitli you,” replied Laura, 
*‘but he sent me direct from the Tow er in the chair w hich y^ou 
saw staiidiiig at the door, desiring me not to go to Beaufort 
House till 1 had seen you; to beseech you to come to him 
immediately, in order that he might advise with and consult 
you upon his situation. Indeed, he seems to have no hope in 
any one but in you.” 

Wilton mused for a minute or t\vo. 

“ 1 do not think, my dear Laura,” he said, “ that the Earl 
of By^erdale knew anything of your fiithcr’s arrest this morn- 
ing Avhen 1 saAv him. I believe I must have done him wrong 
in my first suspicions. I will now, hoAvever, go to him at 
once, and endeavour to ascertain tlie precise nature of Sir 
John F cmvick’s charge.” 
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“Might it not be better,” said Laura, anxiously, “to see 
my father first?” 

“ I must obtain an order of admission, dear Laura,” replied 
Wilton. “Wiiat are the orders resj)ectiiig your father’s 
confinement I cannot tell, but J know that Sir John Fenwick 
is permitted to sec no one but the ministers of the crown, or 
somebody appointed by them. At all events, 1 think it Avill 
be better to converse with the earl, and get the order at the 
same time. I will then hasten to your father with all speed, 
give him what comfort and consolation 1 can, and afterwards 
come for a few iniiiutes to Beaufort House to see my Laura, 
and toll her the result; that is to say, if 1 may.” 

“If you may, dear AV'ilton!” said Lady Laura, casting her- 
self uj)on his bosom. “If you could see my poor father now, 
with all his pride subdued, you w'ould not ask if you may.” 

“But we must lose no time, dear Laura,” replied Wilton. 
“You shall go on to Beaufort House with all speed. But 
where are your servants? I saw none in the hall.” 

“Oh! 1 have none with me,” replied Lady Laura; “tljcro 
W'as but one with the carriage : the others were left witii or- 
ders to follow qidckly to town; and I am sure in the agitatioii 
of the moment neither my father nor I thought of servant;- 
at all.” 

“Nay, dear Laura,” replied Wilton, “my own servant shall 
go with you then; for after liaviiig once lost my treasure and 
found it again, 1 will not trust you with two strange chairnieu 
such a distance, and alone.” 

This arrangement was soon made; and with a mind com- 
forted and relieved, even froiii this short interriew with him 
vsbo loved, I^ady Laura left him, and took her way to licr 
solitary home. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Wilton was sincerely pained and grieved for the duke ; and 
the moment that he had seen l^aura safely on her Avay towards 
Beaufort House, he hastened to seek the Earl of B^xTdale, 
supposing tliat he had returned to his own dwelling, which 
was near at hand. He was still at Whitehall, however, and 
thither AVilton accordingly went. He was admitted immedi- 
ately to the carl’s presence, and found him with a iiumhcr of 
WTitten letters bel()re him, folded up, and ready lor the de- 
parture of the courier. Not knowing that there was anything 
in the mere addresses of the letters that was not intended lor 
him to see, AVilton siilfered his eye to rest upon them for a 
moment. The carl hastily gathered them together, hut not 
before AVilton liad remarked, that one of them was addressed 
to the Earl of Simhury; and the very haste wdlh which the 
statesman removed them Irom his sight naturally gave rise to 
a suspicion of something being wTong, thougli W ilton could 
form no definite idea of wliat was the motive lor this conceal- 

ZllCIlt. 

“Have you heard that the dnkc is arrested, AA'ilton?” was 
the earl’s first c|ucstion, before AVilton himself could speak. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied AVilton. “I liavc licard, and w^as 
somewhat surprised, as your lordship did not speak to me on 
the subject in the morning.” 

“1 knew notliing about it,” replied the carl, “ except that 
X thought it likely. Jt was his grace of Shrewsbury’s doing, 
and I do not doubt tliat he w'as very right; for one cannot 
punisli mean olieiiders and let high ones pass.” 

“ Certainly not, my lord,” replied W'ilton; “ but from what 
I know of the duke, I should think tliat he was the last man 
on earth to do any treasonable act. 1 ha^ c come to ask your 
lordship’s permission to visit him in the Tower, and to obtain 
an order to that ellcct, hoping, too, that you may tell me the 
particulars of the charge against him, for he is now very 
anxious to see me.” 

“ Oh, ho!” exclaimed the duke. “ AVhat! is his pride come 
dowTi so soon? W'hat! in one single day does he send for 
the man that he maltreated the night before? Such is human 
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pride and human weakness. Well, well, Wilton, we will not 
mar your 3 ^oung fortunes. You shall have every opportunity, 
and perhaps may serve the duke; although I very much 
fear,” he added, in a graver tone, “ from the Duke of Shrews- 
bury having signed the warrant, that 3 'our good friend has 
been led much farther into these matters than you are aware 
of. Make out an order to see him, and I will sign it.” 

“But cannot I, my ford, obtain any information,” said 
AVilton, as he wrote the order, “ concerning the real charges 
against the duke?” 

“ 1 rcall}^ am not aware of them,” replied Lord B 3 ^erdale. 
“'^I'hc business has not been done through this office. I have 
seen Fenwick, indeed, but he only spoke geiuirally, and 
seemed inclined to accuse everybod}'^ indiscriminately. How- 
ever, 1 will send to Lord Slirewslmry, and ask all the parti- 
culars; but by the way, Shrewsbury went out of town to-day. 
1 must write to Vernon, his secretary, instead;” and sitting 
down, he wrote and dispatched a note to a neighbouring 
ministerial otfice. An answer was almost immediately returned 
ill the following terms : — 

“]\rY Loud, — I have been honoured with }^our lordship’s 
note, and beg to inform yon that the charge against the Duke 
of Gaveston is for high treason, in liaving heard and connived 
at the projected assassination of the king in the beginning of 
this year, together with various other counts, such as that of 
levying war, holding treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy, and concealing the designs of traitors, ik.c. Your 
lordship’s order will admit Mr. Brown immediately to the 
Tower, as no particular directions have been given in regard 
to keeping the duke a close prisoner. His grace of Shrews- 
bury went out of town to Eytbrd at eleven this morning. 

“I have the honour to be, 

“Your lordship’s obedient servant,” &c. 

“There, Wilton,” said the carl, putting over the note to 
his secretarj^ “ there is all the information that I can obtain 
on the subject; and here, take the order, and go and see your 
firiend the duke. 'J'cll him 1 will come and see him to-morrow 
and give him what consolation you can ; but yet do not act 
like a silly boy, and make too light of the business, for two 
reasons : first, because the matter is really serious ; the good 
folks of Loudon have an appetite for blood upon them just 
now, and will not he satisfied unless they see a head struck 
off every now and then; and next, because, if his lordship do 
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escape the abbreviating process of Tower Hill, we shall have 
to bring down his pride still farther than it is, to make him 
give ready consent to your marriage with his daughter.” 

‘‘I would rather win his consent by good services, my 
lord,” replied Wilton, “than drive him to give it by any 
harsh means.” 

“Pshaw! you are a silly boy,” replied the earl: “there is 
nothing so tiresome to a man of experience as the false gene- 
rosity with wdiich young men set out in the world. Here, 
when you have the opportunity in your power of inducing the 
duke easily to give his consent to that which is most for his 
own interests, lor yours, and for everybody’s, you would let it 
slip, remain miserable yourself, and s(ie Lanra made miserable 
too, from the mere idle fancy of not taking advantage of mis- 
fortunes wliicJi the duke lias brought upon himsell*; but I wull 
consent to no such idle folly, Wilton. I am detorinined to 
take care of 3 'our interests, if you do not take cai*e of them 
tor yourself, and I have a right to do so, as I believe 1 am 
your nearest living relation. And now, niv good youth, mark 
my words, and remember that I am one who will keep them 
to the letter. The duke, 1 know, iias so lar coiiiniittcd 
himself as to be really criminal. How hir his crime may l)c 
aggravated 1 do not know. If he have bronglit his ow n head 
to the block I cannot help it, and tlien all matters "vvill be 
clear, for Lady Laura will be free to do as she jdcascs; but as 
bis pardon for the offences he has really committed must pass 
through iny hands, if it should be found that Ins errors are 
not of a very deep dye, I give yon fair warning, that be shall 
not set his foot beyond the doors of the Towner till Lady l^aura 
is your bride. Say not a w’ord, for my determination is taken, 
and he shall find me somewdiat firmer in iny purpose than he 
lias shown himself towards you.” 

“I suppose your lordship means,” replied Wilton, “ till be 
lias given his consent to the marriage. 'J'hc duke is too ho- 
nourable a man to revoke it when once it is granted.” 

“hTo, by lieaven!” aiisw^ered Lord Lyenlale: she shall be 
yours, fully, irrevocably your wife, ere he sets liis foot tbrtb. 
There arc such things, I tell you, Wilton, as quarrels about 
marriage-settleinents. I wall have none of that. 1 will be a 
better friend to you than you would be to yourself. How- 
ever, on second thoughts, say nothing about it to the duke. 
I wall take it all upon myself, w’hich will spare yon jiain. You 
shall see tliat the proposal will come from the duke himself.” 

W'^ilton smiled; and we cannot think that he was much to 
blame if there was some pleasure mingled in his feelings at 
the thought of soon and easily obtaining her he loved, even 
though he experienced repugnance to the means which the 
earl proposed to employ. He resolved, therelbre, to let the 
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matter take its course, feejing very sure that the result of the 
duke’s present situation would be much affected, and his li- 
beration greatly fiicilitatcd, by suffering the carl to manage the 
matter in his own way. 

He took the order, then, and proceeded at once to the 
Tower, where through walls, and palisades, and courts, he 
was led to that part of tlic building reserved for the confine- 
ment of state prisoners. There was nothing very formidable 
or very gloomy in the appearance of the rooms and corridors 
througli which he passed ; but the sentry at the gates, the 
locked doors, the turning of keys, announced that he was in 
a place from which ever-smiling liberty was excluded; and 
the very first aspect of the duke, when his young friend was 
admitted to tJic apartments assigned to that nobleman, showed 
how deejdy lie felt the loss of freedom. In the few hours that 
had piiss<Kl since AVilton last saw him, he had turned very 
pale; and though still slightly lame, he was walking up and 
down the room witli hasty and irregular steps. The sound of 
the opening door made him start and turn round with a look 
of ncrvfuis apprehension; and when he behold the counte- 
nance that jjrescntcd itself, his face, indeed, lighted up with 
a smile, but that smile was so mingled witli an expression of 
melancholy and agitation, that it seemed as if he were about 
to burst into tears. 

“ This is very kind of you, indeed, Wilton!” he exclaimed, 
stretching out his hand towards him: “ pray let us forget all 
that took place last night. Indeed, your kindness in coming 
now must make a very great difference in my feelings towards 
you : not only that, indeed, but your note, which reached me 
early this morning, and which had alrcad}^ made such a diffe- 
rence, that 1 should certainly haA’^e sent for you to talk over 
all matters more calmly, if this terrible misfortune had not 
happened to me.” 

Was tlie duke endeavouring to deceive Wilton ? No, in- 
deed, he was not! Though there can he scarcely a doubt that 
had he not been A’^ery mucli brought down hj^ fear and anxictj’’, 
he would not have sent for Wilton at all. The truth Avas, he 
had first deceived himself, and at that moment he firmly be- 
lieved that he would have done CA’^erthing that was kind and 
considerate towards Wilton and his daughter, even had he 
not been arrested. 

“ We will not think of any of these things, your grace,” 
replied Wilton. “ I need not tell you that I was both over- 
joyed to see Lady Laura, and terribly grieved to hear the 
cause of her coming. As soon as I heard from her your 
grace’s situation and Avishes, I sent my servant to accompany 
her to Beaufort House.” 

“Ay,” said the duke, interrupting him ; “in the agitation 
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of the moment, poor girl, I forgot to send any one with her: 
I kept my man here. But what then, 'VViltoii, what tlicn? 
You arc always kind and considerate. AVhat did you do 
thenV’^ 

“Iw'cnt imniediatel}’^ to Lord Byerdalc,” replied Wilton, 
“ w’lu) seemed just to have heard of your arrest. From him 
I obtained an order to sec you ; and he was kind cuongh also 
to write to his grace of Shrewsbury’s secretary to know upon 
wdiat charge you had been arrested.” 

“Ay, that is the point! that is the point!” exclaimed the 
duke, eagerly. “ When we liear what is the charge, w'e can 
better judge what danger there is; in short, how one is situ- 
ated altogether.” 

“ Why, I grieve to say, my lord,” replied AViitou, “ that 
the charge isbeavy.” 

“(iood God!” exclaimed the duke, “what is it, Wilton, 
what is it? Do not keep me in suspense, hut tell me quickly. 
What does the villain charge me with? He first spoke upon 
the subject to mo, and he knows that I am as innocent as the 
'Child unborn.” 

“It would seem, your grace,” replied Wilton, “that he 
levels charges at many persons most likely as iuiu'.ccnt as 
you are; and that he uishes to saxx* his own lile by endan- 
gering the lives of other people, lie charges you with 
neither more nor less than high treason, f(>r Iiaving been 
cognisant of, if not consenting to, the plan lor assassinating 
the king ” 

“I ncvcT consented to such a thing!” exclainK.d the duke, 
interrupting him. “I abhorred the very idea, i never heard 
of it ; I — I — I never heard it distinctly proposed. Some one, 
indeed, said it would be better; but there w^as no distinct pro- 
posal of the kind ; and I \vciit away directly, sayh)g, that I 
would have no farther part in their counsels.” 

AViltoif s countenance fell at hcjiring this admission : for he 
now' for the first time saw fully how terrible was the situation 
in which the duke had jdaced himself. That nobleman, then, 
had, in fact, heard and had concealed the desigh against the 
king’s life. The simple law of high treason, therefore, held 
him com])lctely within its grasp. That law declared a person 
concealing treason to be as guilty as the actual devis(‘r or per- 
petrator thereof’, and doomed them to the same penalty. There 
was no hope, there w'as no resource, but in the clemency of 
the government; and the words used by Lord Bycrdale rang 
in VVilton’s ears, in regard to the bloody appetite of the times 
for executions, lie turned very pale then, and remained 
silent for a moment or two, w^hile the duke clasped his hands, 
and gazed in his face. 

“For heaven’s sake, my lord!” he said, at length, “with- 
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hold such admission from anybody else, for I fear very much 
a bad use might be intidc of it.” 

“ I see that you tliink that the case goes ill witJi me,” said 
the duke. “Ihit I give you my word of honour, my dear 
AV'ilton, that the moment I heard of the designs of these iiica 
1 left the ))lacc in indignation.” 

“ It is necessary, mj’^ lord,” replied AVilton, “that your grnce 
should know how you stand; and I fear very much that if this 
hiisiness can be proved at all, the best view of the case that 
can be taken will be, that you have committed misprision of 
treason, which may subject you to long imprisonnient and 
Ibrfeiture. If the government deals leniently with you, such 
may bo the case ; hut ii' the strict law be urged, 1 l“ear that 
your liaving gone to this meeting at all, and consented to de- 
signs against the government of the king, «and afterwards 
concealing the plans lor introducing foreign forces, and lor 
coinpassing the death of the king, must be considered ])y the 
peers as notlsing short of paramount treason itself. l--et me 
beseech jmu, therefore, my lord, to be most careful and 
guarded in your sijeech; to content yourself with, simply den}!^-' 
ing all treusouable intentions, and to leave to me, and any other 
friends whom you may think fit to cmjdoy, to endeavour, by 
using all extraordinary means, to save you even from the pain 
and risk of trial. Our greatest hope, and the grea test security 
lor you, is the fact, which is so generally rcj)orted that 1 fancy 
it must be tnu^, that Sir John Eenwick lias charged a niimhcr 
of persons in the highest stations, and some even near to the 
king’s person and counsels. It will be for ever}* one’s in- 
terest, therefore, to cast discredit upon all his accusations, 
and among the rest, perhaps, this also may fall to the ground.” 

“Could you not see him, AViltoii; could you not see him?” 
demanded the duke, eagerly. “PcrJiaps he might ho per- 
suaded to mitigate Iiis cliargc, to withdraw it, or to add some 
account of the abhorrence I expressed at the ])lans and pur- 
poses I heard.” 

“ 1 see no way by which I could gain admittance, my lord,” 
replied AVilton. “lie is a clo.se prisoner in Newgate. I know 
no one who even is acquainted with him ; and 1 lielievc none 
but his wife and various members of the goviirmncnt are ad- 
mitted to see him alone. However, I will do my best, iny 
lord, and if I can gain admission, I will.” 

The duke cast himself in deep dcsjioiidency into a chair, 
and mused for several minutes without reply, seeing evidently, 
from AVilton’s words and manner, that he thougiit his case a 
desperate one. After a moment, however, a temporary ray 
of hope crossed his countenance again. 

“ Cannot you sec the Lady Mary Fenwick ?” he said. “ She 
could surely gain you admission to her husband. She is^a 
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distant relation of my own, too, for mv grandfather married 
Lady Carlisle’s aunt. Beseech her, Wilton, to gain you ad- 
mittance ; and try also, try hy all means, to make her use her 
influence with her husband in my behalf. Perhaps at her en- 
treaty he Avould modify the charge, or retract a part of it. It 
can do him no good : it may ruin me.” 

“ I will do my best, my lord,” replied Wilton ; “and in the 
mean time my Lord of Byerdale desired me to tell your grace 
that he will visit you to-morrow\ He comes, indeed, merely 
as a friend: but 1 Avould beg your grace to remember that 
he is also a minister of the crown, bound by his office to 
give intimation of everything aflecting the welfare of the 
state.” 

“Oh, T 'Nvill be careful, 1 will be careful!” replied the duke. 
“But can j’ou think of nothing else, Wilton? Can we lall 
upon no means? Would to heaven I had always taken your 
advice ! I should not now be here. Should I ever escape, j ou 
wdll find me a different being, Wilton. I will not l()rget yoiir 
kindness, nor he ungrateful for it;” and he fell into a some- 
what sad and feeble commentary upon his own conduct, briefly 
expressing regret for what he had done, ])artly alleging ex- 
cuses fl)r it, hut still evidently speaking under the overpower- 
ing influence of fear ; while pnde, that weakest and most 
enfeebling of all human passions, gave him no support under 
affliction, no strength nor vigour in the moment of danger. In 
his heart Wilton could not respect him ; hut still he had nou- 
rished in his bosom feelings of aflcctionatc regard towards 
him. He knew that Laura’s happiness was not to be sepa- 
rated from her father’s safety, and he resolved once more 
to exert every energy of mind and body in the service of the 
duke. 

For about half an hour more their conversation was pro- 
tracted in the same strain, and then Wilton took his leave, 
telling the prisoner that he feared he should not be able to 
visit him on the following day. The duke pressed him much 
to do so ; but when he heard that every spare moment of Wil- 
ton’s time was to be devoted to his service, he readily agreed, 
for that object, to lose the consolation of seeing him. 

According to his promise, Wilton sped as fast as possible 
to Beaufort House: and though the brief conversation which 
ensued between him and Laura was mingled with much that 
was sad, yet the very fact of being togetlier, of pouring out 
every thought of the heart to each other, of considting with 
each other upon the w^elf'arc of one who was now an object 
of tha deepest interest to both, was in itself a happiness, to 
Wilton powx*rful and intense; to Laura, sweet, soqthing, and 
supporting. During the short time that Wilton stayed, the 
conversation turned entirely upon the duke. AMhat moment, 
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and with but little cheering hope to give, Wilton could not 
mingle the subject of his own feelings with the sadder ones 
which brought him thither. Love, indeed, pervaded every 
word he spoke ; love, indeed, gave its colouring to all his 
feelings and to all his thoughts; but that very love was of a 
kind which prevented him from making it the subject of dis- 
course at such an hour as that. Nor was his visit long, for 
it was now dark; and after one whole day, Avhich he knew 
had been spent in anxiety, care, and fatigiu;, and after a 
night wliicli he likewise knew had gone by in sorrow and an- 
iruish, he felt that Laura would re(]uire repose, and hoped, 
iliongh but faintly, that she Avould obtain it. 

lie left her, then, in less than an hour, and took his way 
homeward, meditating over what might he done ibr the 'duke, 
[)Ut seeing no hope, no chance, but in the exertions of the Earl 
of Hyerclale, or the merciful interposition of tlie Duke of 
Shrews!) iiry. lie was not without hope that the earl would 
exert himself; though when he asked his own mind the (pies- 
tion, “ Upon wliat motives, and to wliat effect, will the earl 
exert himself V” he was obliged to pause in doubt, ay, and in 
suspicion. He could not divest his own heart of a conviction 
that the carl was acting insincerely; that there was some ob- 
ject in view which it was impossible for him to divine; some 
purpose more than mere kindness to a relation whom he had 
never known or acknowledged lor so many years of their mu- 
tual life. 


CHAPTER XL. 

It was the ninth hour of the evening, on the following day, 
when a carriage stopped at the gates of Newgate, and a lady 
got out and entered the prison. It was by this time dark, for 
the year was already beginning to show' a slight diminution in 
the length ol’thc days; and there were few peo])le just at that 
moment in the streets to remark that she left a male compa- 
nion behind her in the vehicle, who, with his arms crossed 
upon his chest, and his eyes bent tlioughtfully upon the other 
side of the carriage, remained buried in deep and seemingly 
gloomy meditation. 

After the lapse of about ten minutes the lady returned, and 
said, “ You may conic; but tlie governor says your visit must 
not be long, and on no account must be mentioned.”* 

* It is an undoubted liistorical fact, that more persons visited and conversed 
along with Fenwick in prison than the court w'as at all aware of. 
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Wilton instantly stepped out of the carriage as Lady jMary 
Fenwick spoke, and followed her into the prison. A turnkey 
was in waiting with a light, and led them round the outer 
court, and through one or two dark and narrow passages, to 
the cell in wiiich Sir John Fenwick w'as confined. There was 
another turnkey waiting without; and Wilton, being admitted, 
found the Avrctched man wiiose crimes had brought him tliHher, 
and whose cowardly treachery was even then preparing to make 
his end disgraceful, sitting pale, haggard, and worn, with his 
elbow resting on the small table in the middle of the cell, and 
his anxious eye fixed upon that door from which he w^as never 
more to go forth but to trial, to shame, and to death. 

Lady Mary Fenwick, his unfortunate wife, wiiosc eager and 
etrenuoiis exertions in her husband's behalf were sufficient to 
atone, in some degree, for the error of countenancing those 
calumnies by which he hoped to escape his well-deserved liite, 
accompanied, or rather follow’cd Wilton into the cell ; and as 
she did so, remarking the haggard glance with wdiicli Sir John 
regarded the visitor, she held np her linger A\itli a meaning 
look, as if to entreat him to assume more calmness, at least in 
his demeanour. 

Sir John Feinvick made an effort to do so; and, WM’th one of 
those ])ainful smiles wiierewitli wTctchedness often attempts 
to cover its owm misery, he said, ‘‘Good evening, Mjr. Hrown! 
This is a poor place for me to receive you in. I could luivc 
done hettcr if you had honoured me by a visit in Nortliimi- 
bcrland.” 

“I grieve much, Sir John, to sec yon in it,” replied 
ton, “aad trust that you may be enabled to tree yourself 
speedily.” 

A look of anguish came over Sir John Fenw ick’s countc- 
jiancc; but Wilton w'crit on, saying, “When bust we met, Sir 
John, it was not, perhaps, on the best of terms, and 1 certainly 
thought that you treated me ill; but let all that be forgottoa 
in the present circumstances.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Sir John FciiAvick, with a comical 
look, “that we are both to forget it, or that 1 am to forget the 
whole business, and you to recollect it at my trial for the be- 
nefit of my accusers?” 

“I meant for us lioth, of course, to forget it,” replied Wil- 
ton; “or, rather, I should say,l meant merely that we should 
forget all feelings of enmity; for to see you here deprives me 
of all such sensations towards you.” 

“Ay, sir,” said Sir John Fenwick, eagerly; “but let us 
keep to the other point, if you please. Do you intend to 
forget our former meeting, or to give evidence in regard to 
it?” 

Wilton paused, and thought for a moment; and then a sud« 
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den idea struck him that that very interview to which Fenwick 
alluded might, perhaps, prove tiie means of making him iiio- 
difv liis cliarge against tlie duke. 

“I cannot, of course,” lie said, “promise you, Sir John 
Fenwick, not to give evidence against you, if 1 am called upon, 
for 3^011 know that 1 can be compelled to do so; but I do not 
see that my evidence could do you the slightest harm in re- 
gard to your trial for treason, as T heard you utter no treason- 
able sentiments, and saw 3^011 perform no treasonable act.” 

“ True, true !” cried Sir John Fenwick, gladly. “True, 3'^o.u 
can have nothing to sa3^” 

“ So shall I tell any one who asks me,” said Wilton. “I 
can give no pertinent e\ndcncc whatsoever, and therefore aan 
easily keep out of court, unless, indeed,” he added, with pecu- 
liar emphasis, “the charges which you have brought against 
the Duke ot‘ (Invcston should compel me to come forward as 
one of his witnesses, especially as his trial is likely to take 
place ])el()re 3 0ur own.” 

“ Ihit how can that atfcct me?” demanded Sir John Fen- 
wick, looking sharpl}’’ in his face, “llowcan the duke’s trial 
have any efi'ect upon iiiiiie?” 

“;Merel3' by bringing forward my evidence,” replied Wil- 
ton. 

“But how, wln^, wherefore?” said Sir John Fenwick, 
eagerly. “ Y on have 3’ourself admitted that 3^011 saw nothing, 
heard nothing at all treasonable. Yon cannot dall3^ -with a man 
whose life is in jcopard3\ AVhat evidence can 3^ou give with 
regard to the duke that can at all affect me?” 

‘*()nl3'^ in this way,” answered Wilton. “The duke must 
be tried vour accusation, lie will call me to prove that 
you and lie w ere at enmity’^ together, and that therefore 3’our 
charge is likely to be a calumny, lie Avill also call me to 
prove tliat it was both iny opinion and Iiis, expressed to each 
other at the very time, that 3^011 carried off his daugliter for 
the purpose of Ibrcing him into a plot against the state, or at 
all events, to prevent liis revealing what he knew of your 
proceedings, from the fear of some injury hajipening to his 
child. 1 shall then have to prove that 1 found her absolutely 
in your power; that you refused to give her up at iny reipicst; 
that 3'ou were at that time in company with, and acting in 
concert with various persons, five or six of W’hom have since 
been executed; that from amongst yon a shot w\as fired at 
me, showing tliat the (hike’s apprehensions regarding his 
daughter were w^cll founded ; and I shall also have to declare 
that before the duke could have any assurance of his daugh- 
ter’s safety, the conspiracy was itself discovered, so that he 
had no time nor opportunity^ to reveal the plot, unless at a 
period when his so doing might have endangered, perhaiis, 
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the life of Lady Laura. All this, my good sir, I shall have to 
prove, if the duke’s trial is forced on. To sum the matter up, 
it must be shown upon that trial that you and the duke were 
at bitter enmit}', and that therefore your charge is likely to 
he malicious ; that you carried oil* his daughter as a sort of 
hostage; and that he was under reasonable a|)prehensions on 
her account, in case he should tell wliat he knew of* the con- 
spiracy; that 1 found you associating intimately with all the 
condemned traitors the very day before the arrest of* some ui 
them, and that the duke did not recover his daughter by my 
means till the ]>lot itself was discovered. Now you will 
judge. Sir John, how this may affect your own trial. 1 warn 
you of the matter, because 1 have a promise, a positive pro- 
mise, that I shall not be brought forward to give evidence in 
tliis business without iiiy own consent; hut once having prof- 
fered my testimony in favour of the duke, I cannot refuse it, 
should auy link in the chain of evidence be wanting against 
you which I can supply.” 

Sir John Fenwick had listened to every word that AViltoii 
said in bitter silence ; and when he had done, he gnashed his 
teeth one against the other, saying, with a look of hatred, 
“ You should have been a la^vye^, young sir; you should have 
been a lawyer. You have missed your vocation.” 

“Lawyers, Sir John Fenwick,” rcjdied AVilton, “arc often, 
even against their will, obliged to support l*alsehood; but I 
merely tell you the truth. Y ou have brought a charge against 
the duke, as fur as I can understand, of wliich he is virtually 
innocent, to all intents and purposes ” 

“ AVho told you J had brought a charge against him at «H?” 
demanded Si r f J ol i? i Fenwick. “ AVlio told you what tb at charge 
wasV It must be all guess-work u})on your part. l)e])cnd 
upon it, if I have brought a charge at all, it is one that 1 can 
prove.” 

“ I may have been mistaken,” replied AA’^ilton, “and T hope 
I am. Sir John. 1 hope that you have brought no cluirgc, and 
that if you have, it is not of the nature that 1 su]u iosed ; for 
as I have shown you, it would be most unwise and imprudent 
of you so to do. You woidd not injure the duke in any 
other w^ay than by a long imprisonment, and you worild, in 
all probability, insure your own condemnation, wdiile you re 
uselessly attempting to do evil to another. At all event Sii’ 
John, you must not take it ill of me that I jjoint Ibis out to 
you, and if you will take the warning 1 have given it may he 
of great benefit to you.” 

“ How sliould I take it?” demanded Sir John Fenwick, still 
frow’ning upon him from under his bent brow’^s. “What I 
have said J have said, and I shall not go back from it. 'i'Jicre 
inay be other witnesses, too, against the duke, that you know 
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not of. What think you of Smith? What think 3'ou of 
Cook?” 

“I know not, really,” replied Wilton. “In fact, I know 
nothing upon the subject, except that the duke is virtually 
innocent of the crime witlr which you would charge him. 
You made him listen to designs which he abhorred; and be- 
cause ho did not betray you, you charge him with participa- 
ting in them. As tor tlie witnesses Cook and Smith, 1 have 
I’cartl from the Earl of Byerdale that neither the one nor the 
c.her liave anything to say against the duke.” 

Sir John Fenwick had listened witli a hitter smile to what 
AVilton said; but he replied almost fiercely, “ You know no- 
tliing of what you are talking. Are you blind enough or 
foolisli enough to fancy that the Earl ol* Byerdale is a friend 
of the duke?” 

“I really do jjot know,” replied AAllton, calmh\ “I sup- 
pose he is neither very much his friend nor his enemy.” 

“ And there, too, you are mistaken,” answered Sir John 
Fenwick, “for an envoy, you know marvellous little of the 
sender's situation.” 

“ I only know,” replied AVilton, “ thus much, which you 
vourself cannot deny, tliat to accuse the duke, so as to bring 
Liin to trial l<;r this unfortunate affair, w’ill l)e to produce j^our 
certain condemnation ; to cut you off from all chance of hope.” 

Lady Alary .f'enwick liad hitherto stood silent a ste]) or two 
behind AViltou; but pow advancing a little, she said, “Indeed, 
Sir Jobu, you had better think of it. It seems to me that what 
Mr, Brown miya is reasonable, and that it w ould be much better 
so to state or modify your charge against the duke as not to 
hazard liis life.” 

“Alonscnse, Lady Mary!” exclaimed Fenwick; “neither 
you nor he know anything of what my charges are, or in 
what my hopes consist. Aly clyirge against tiie duke shall 
stand as 1 have given it ; and y<^ may tell him, that it is not 
on my evidence alone he will be condemned; so that yours, 
young mail, will not tend much to save him.” 

AA'iltoii saw that it would be useless to urge the matter any 
farther at that moment, though, notwithstanding the perverse 
deimnination shown by the prisoner, he w^as not without hope 
t) ' - heir conversation miglit ultimately produce some eifect 
u i i his mind. 

■ Well, Sir John,” he said, “I will keep you no longer 
fi-oin conversation w ith your lady. I grieve for you on every 
account. I grieve to see you here, 1 grieve for the situation 
in w’hich you have placed yourself, and I still more grieve to 
see you stniggling to deliver yourself from that situation by 
means w'hich may produce the destruction of others, aud will 
^siVtairdy produce your own.” 
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“ I neither want your grief, nor care for it, sir,” replied the 
prisoner. “ Good night, good night!” 

AVilton then turned and left him; but Lady Mary Fenwick 
ficconipanicd the young gentleman into the ])assage, saying in 
a low voice, “ The Earl of Byerdale has seen him twice. You 
will do well to be upon your guard there.” 

“Thank yon, lady, thank you!” replied AVilton. “I am 
upon niy guard, and am most grateful for what you liavc 
done.” 

Thus saying, he left her: and as it was too late, at that 
hour, to visit tlie prisoner in the Tower, he turned towards 
his own home; l)ut ere he reached it, he betliought liiin of 
seeking some farther information from the puhlic reports of 
the day, which were only to he met with in their highest per- 
fection in tlic several diirercnt resorts of wits and ]^olitlcians 
which have become familiar to our minds in the writings of 
Steele and Addison. Will’s and the Chocoliite-!ious ai’.d 
other places of the same kind, supplied in a a c**; great de- 
gree the places of the Times, the llerald, the ( llo])C, or the 
Courier; and though the Postman and several other ])apcrs 
gave a scanty share of information, yet the in. er room of *lie 
iSt. James's (Jolfec-house might he considered as representing 
the leading article to the rcAvspaper of the day. 

To one or two of these houses, then, AVilion repaired, and 
found the whole tovm still busy Avitli the arrest of Sir John 
3^Y*n\viek, and with the names of persousjie .vas said to have 
accused. If the rumours Avcrc tc be believed, lie had brought 
charges of one kind or another against half the high nobility 
and statesmen of tlic la*'d. Tlie king's servants and most 
familiar friends, many avIio aatfc still actually cmjdoyed by 
him, and many Avho had aided to scat him on the throne, 
were all said to be accused of tieasoiiable communications with 
the court of St. Germain; and AYilton luid the satisfaction of 
thinking, that if there Avere, indeed, any safety in numbers, 
the duke had that security at least. 

AVlicii lie had satisfied himself on this point, he returned to 
liis own house, to meditate upon the best delencc Avhich could 
be set up for the noble prisoner. None, however, suggested 
itself better than that Avhich lie had sketched out in his con- 
versation Avith Sir John FcnAA'ick; and Avithout loss of time he 
put it domi in writing, in order to take the duke’s opinion 
upon it. There Avas one Ihnv, indeed, in the chain Avhich he 
could not hut see, and Avhicli lie feared might he used by an 
enemy to tlie duke’s disadA^antage. lie could prove, that after 
Lady Laura had been carried aAvay, the duke liad no oppor- 
Junit}^ Avhatevcr of disclosing the plot until it Avas already 
discovered : hut unfortunately, betAveen tlie time of the meet 
ing in Leadenhall Street and the jicriod at whicli tliC con-- 
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spirators so daringly Lore off the lady from the terrace, there 
had been a lapse of some time, during which her fatliev might 
Iiave made anj^ conmumicatioii to the government tJiat iie 
liked. There was a hope, however, tliat this might ])iiss un- 
remarked ; and at all events what he proposed n ils the only 
defence that could he set up. 

On the folio wiTig morning, when he saw the Karl of Bycr- 
dale, he iiupiirod if he had seen the duke; hiit li)iind that such 
was not the case, husiness heiiig the excuse for having iailed 
in his promise. Wilton, however, ])rocceded to the Tower as 
soon as he Avas tree, and lound Laura now sharing the ajjart- 
inents assigned to her father, aiul striving to su])port anil com- 
l()rt him, but ap])arently in vain. 'J’he duke’s mind was still 
in a terrible slate of dcjwessioii ; and the want of all certain 
intelligence, the failure of the Karl of Byerdale's ]>roniisc, and 
the «*d)sence of Wilton, had caused his anxiety apparently to 
increase rather than to diminish, since the first day of his 
imprisonment. 

We must not pause upon the various interviews which suc- 
ceeded, which Avere painful enough. AViltoii had little to tell 
that could give the duke any comfort. The determined 
adherence of Sir John FeuAA'ick to his charge, the sort of in- 
diiienmce which the Earl ol* Byerdale ilisj)layed in regard to 
the prisoner's situation, neglecting to see him, though re- 
peatedly promising to do so, all served to depress liis spirits 
day hy day, and to render him altogether insensible to the 
voice of coiulort. Towards Wilton himself* the carl resumed 
a ])ortion of his reserve and gravity; and Ihongh he still 
called him, “ My dear Wilton,” and “^ly dear hoy, ’ aa hen lie 
addressed him, he sjmke to him A-ery little upon any subject, 
cxcej)! mere matters of business, and checked every approacii 
to the topic on Avhich Wilton Avonld most willingh' IniA e en- 
tered. 

On the seventh or eighth day of the duke’s imprisonment, 
hoAvever, Lord Sherbrooke again aj)peared in town ; hut the 
earl employed Wilton constantly during the whole of that 
day; so much so, indeed, that his secretary could not hel|) 
helievhig that there Avas effort apjiai’eiit in it, in order to i;re- 
A’ent his holding any private coimnuiiicatioii Avitli his friend. 
At length, liowever, he suffered him to return home, hut not 
till nearly ten at night, hy which time Lord Sherbrooke had 
left the house, to go to sonic great entertainment. 

Scarcely had Wilton passed the door Avhen found some 
one take hold of his arm, and to his surprise fonnd the young 
nobleman by his side. 

“I have been Avatching for you eagerly, Wilton," he said; 

“ for it seems to me that the game is going against you, and I 
see the luces of the cards.” 
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‘ ^ 1 am very anxious indeed aibont the duke, if sucli be your 
mcaninnr Sherbrooke,” replied Wilton. 

Andil am so also,” answered Lord Sherbrooke. ‘‘What 
my fallitr intends, I do not well sec; but I should thinl; that 
to make the poor man lose his head on Tower-hill would be 
somevvliMt too severe a punishment, too bitter a revenge, for 
Lady Laura refusing to wed so worshipful a person as 1 am.” 

“ 1 liopc and trust,” replied Wilton, “ that there is no chance 
of such a consummation.” 

On my word, I do not know,” replied Lord Sherbrooke. 
“ M}' iallicr, when he is hungry for anything, has a great a])- 
peijte; I don’t think the duke’s head would much more than 
dine him. However, take my advice; depend not uj)on him 
in tlic icatt; go to the Duke of Shrewsbury at once, if lie he 
in tovrn, and if not, to Vernon. Try to interest them hi 
tavour of the duke; see what you can allege in his lavour. 
Tlic king has jnst returned from Holland, you kiiow, and any 
ii])pIicatio)i made to him now may pcrliaps he received gra- 
ciously. Have 3 ’ou anything that you can state in the (iiike’s 
lavour V” 

"Wilton recapitulated all that could be said to palliate the 
error which Laura’s lather had committed, and Lord Sher- 
brooke answered eagerly, “That is enough, surely that is 
enough! At least,” he added, “it ought to be enough, and 
would he enough, if there were- no under-influence going on. 
At all events, Wilton, I would decidedly go to his grace of 
Shrewsbury, or to Vernon, for I beljg>i^e the duke is absent. 
Represent all these facts, and induce to lay them helbre 
the king. This is the best and most straightforward course, 
and you will speedily learn more upon the subject. Rut there 
is auotlier thing which I have to tell yon, though 1 put no 
great reliance upon the result being as ellectual as we could 
wisli. 1 was speaking a few nights ago with our irieml the 
colonel, uj)oii the situation of the duke, and u])on your anxiety 
regarding liiiii, all of which I have heard from my good ras- 
cal I 3 ’ valet, who, considering that he is one of the greatest 
scoundrels that ever was unhung, is a very honest fellow in 
his way, and finds out every thing for me, heaven knows how I 
and lets me know it truly. T’lie colonel seemed to laugh at 
the idea of anything being done to the duke, saying, ‘Mo, no; 
he is safe enough.’ Rut after a while he added, ‘If Wilton 
have any difliculty about the business, he had better speak to 
me and then he fell into one of his long, sullen fits of thought ; 
after which he said, ‘ Tell him to ride out hitherward on Sa- 
turday night next, just as it is turning dark; 1 should like to 
speak wdth him about it.’ ” 

1 will not fail,” replied Wilton; “for there is sometlnug 
about that man that interests, na^^, attaches me, in spite of ail 
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I know and all I guess concerning his desperate habits. Jt is 
evident that he has had a high education, and possesses a noble 
heart ; in fact, that he was fitted for better things tl’ian the 
criminal and disgraceful course he has pursued.” 

“IJusli, husli!” cried Lord Sherbrooke, laughing; “speak 
more res])ectrully of the worthy colonel, 1 l)cg. You are not 
aware that he is a near relation of mine.” 

'Wilton started, and turned round as if he would have gazed 
in liis cornpimioifs face, but the darkness of the night ])rc- 
vented him Jrom well seeing what was ];assirig there. As he 
recalled, however, his first interview with Creen, Jiis look, his 
manner, and the jesting tone in which he sometimes spoke, he 
could not but acknowledge that there Avas something in the 
Avliole resei!d)ling Lord Sherbrooke not a little, although 
Green Avas a much taller and more j)OAverful man. 

“ 1'liis is strange enough, Sherbrooke,” he rejdied, “if you 
arc not joking; and, imlccd, 1 think yon arc not, l‘or there is 
a cerlaiii likeness between you and liim, though more in the 
manner tlian in the person.” 

It is (piite true,” replied Lord Shcrlwookc; “he is a near 
relation. Lut, however, iii regard to the duke, I see not hoAV 
he can hcl]> you, though he certainly does very AAUuderful 
things sometiuies, whicli nobody expects or can account for. 
I would hear :dl he has to say, then; but at the same time, 
Wilton, 1 would not neglect the otlier business Avith V’’eriion, 
for, y<.m see, the colonel names Saturday. I’his is IVIonday, 
and before that time the duke’s head may be upon a pole, for 
aiiglit we know, 'i'liey make short work with trials ami cxc- 
cuti(jus in these days.” 

“J will not lliil,” ansAvered Wilton; “I Avill not liiil. In 
such a case as this it is scarcely possible to do too much, and 
very ])()ssil)le to do too little. 1 trust your father will not de- 
tain me the whole day to-morrow.” 

“ Oil no!” replied Lord Sherbrooke: “I am going to remove 
the cause, >ViitoM. As soon as ever I arrived last riiglit, I 
perceived that the earl Avas delicately W'Orkiiig at some grand 
scheme regarding llie duke, and 1 very ^ooii ])erceived, too, 
that he was determined you ami I should not have an oppor- 
tunity of talking tJie matter over, for fear we should s])oil jiro- 
ccedings. I Avas obliged to watch my <)})j)ortunity to-night 
AAuth great nicety, but to-morrow I go back, that is to say, if 
my sweet Caroline is ready to go Avith me, for .1 ani the most 
obedient ami loving of husbands, as all rclbnned rakes are, 
you know, AYilton.” 

“ 15 lit is the lady in toAvn, and at your father’s?” demanded 
Wilton, Avitli sur])risc. 

“She is in toAvn, dearly beloved,” replied Lord Sherbrooke ; 

but certainly not at iiiv father’s; and now, Wilton, ask me 
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no more upon tlie subject, for between you and me, I know 
little or Tiotliing more myself. I know not what brings her 
into London: who she comes to see here, or w'ho the note was 
from that called her so suddenly up to this great den of ini- 
qnit3^ It is a very horrible tiling, Wilton, a very horrible 
tiling, indeed,” he continued, in the same jesting tone, “ that 
any woman sliould have secrets from her husband! 1 have 
heard many matrons say so, and I believe them from my 
whole heart; but I’ve heard the same matrons say that tliere 
should be yierfect reciprocity’, which perhaps, might mean 
that tlie wife and the husband -were to have no secrets from 
each other, which 1 am afraid, in my case, would never do, 
so 1 am fain to let her have this secret of her own, especially 
as she jiromises to tell me what it is in a few days. Reci- 
procity is a fine thing, Wilton ; but it is wonderful what a 
number of diflerent sorts of reciprocity there arc in this world. 
Look there. Do you know there is something that puzzles 
me about that house.” 

“ Why^, that is Lord Sunbury's,” replied Wilton; “but 
there are lights up in the drawing-room apparently.” 

“ Ay, that’s one part of the story that yiuzzles me,” said 
Lord Sherbrooke. “T think the old housekeeper must lie giv- 
ing ‘a drum.’ jMy valet tells me that on Saturday morning 
last there Avas a hackney coach stopped at that house, and Dvo 
men went into it : one seemed a gentleman wTapped in a Jong 
cloak, the other looked like a valet, and stayed to get a num- 
ber of y)ackages out of the coach. Now I cannot sus])(*ct that 
same old h(>usekecj)er, wdio as far as I recollect, is niucb like 
one of the daughters of Erebus and Nox, ol* carrying on an 
amorous corres])oudence with any gentleman ; and it is some- 
Avhat strange that she should have lent tlie use of her master’s 
house, either for love or money. 1 should not wonder if the 
carl himself liad come to London before liis baggage.” 

“ I should tljink not,” replied Wilton ; “ T should certainly 
think not. 1 liad a letter from him not long ago, dated from 
Paris, and I think he certainly would have written to inform 
me if he had been coming.” 

“ T am not so sure of that, by any means, Wilton,” replied 
his friend. “ I can tell you, that two or three things have 
happened to his good lordship lately, which with all Iiis kind- 
ness and benevolence, miglit make him wish to see two or tJircc 
other peojdc before he saw you. There is a report even now 
busy about towui, that he is corresponding from l*aris privately 
and directly with the king, and that his arrival in England wiil 
be followed by a change of ministry, if he will consent to take 
office again, which seems to he very doubtful.” 

These tidings interested Wilton not a little ; and perhaps 
he felt a curiosity to ascertain whether Lord Sherbrooke’s 
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enspicion was or was not correct. Ilis mind, lioweTer, was 
too high and delicate to admit of his taking any steps for that 
purpose, and after some more conversation on the same sub- 
ject, he and his iriend parted; 

On tlic following morning Wilton had an opportunity of 
visiting the i^iike of Shrewsbury’s office, and found ]\ir. Ver- 
non disengaged. Vo him he communicated all that he had to 
say in deience of the duke, and found Vernon mild in his 
manners and expressions, but naturally cautious in either ])ro- 
niising an^'thing or in giving any information. He heard all 
that AVilton had to say, however, and assured him that he 
would lay the statement he made before the king on the en- 
suing morning, adding, that if he would call u])on him in the 
course of the next day he would tell him tlie result, lie 
smiled when Wilton recpicstcd him to kce]) his visit and its 
object secret, and nodded his head, merely replying, “ I un- 
derstand.” 

On the f<)l lowing dayAVilton did not fail to visit him again, 
and waited for nearly an hour till he was ready to receive 
him. 

“ I am sorry,” said Vernon, when he did admit him, “that I 
cannot give you greater satisfaction, Mr. Ilrowu ; hut the king’s 
reply, upon my a]i])lication, was that he had already spoken 
with the Earl of Jiyerdale on the subject. However, it may 
be some comfort to you to know that his grace of Shrewsbury 
takes an interest in the situation of the duke, and lias himself 
written to the king upon the subject.” 


CHAPTER XLL 


Ir was about the hour of noon, and the day was dull and 
oppressive. Though the apartments assigned t(» the duke Avere 
high up, and in themselves anything but gloomy, yet no 
cheering ray of sunshine had ^usited them, and the air, which 
was extremely warm, seemed loaded with vapour, 'fhe spirits 
of the prisoner were depressed in proj)ortioii, and since the 
first hour of his imprisonment he had never, perhaps, felt so 
much as at that moment all the leaden weight of dull captivity, 
the anguish of uncertainty, and the delay of hope, which, ever 
from the time of the prophet king down to the present day, 
has made the heart sick and the soul Aveary. It was in vain 
that his daughter, with the tenderest, the kindest, the most .as- 
siduous care, strove to raise his expectations or support liia 
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resolution; it was in vain that she strove to wean his thoughts 
away from his own painful situation by ninsic, or by reading, 
or by conversation. Grief, like the dull adder, stops its car 
that it may not hear the song of the charmer; and while she 
sang to him or played to him upon the lute, at that time an 
instrument still extremely common in England, or read to him 
from tlie books which she thought best calculated to attract 
his attention, she could sec by the vacant eye that sometimes 
filled with tears, and the lips that from time to time murmured 
a word or two of impatience and complaint, that his thoughts 
were all still bent either upon the sad subject of his ca[>tiv it 3 % 
or upon the apprehension ol what the future might bring. 

At the hour of noon, then, the servant whom the duke liad 
chosen to wait upon him, and who was freely admitted to the 
prison, as well as a maid to attend upon the liUdy Laura, 
entered the apartment in which the duke sat, and announced 
that the Earl of ll 3 'erdalc was in the antc-clnmiher. Tiic 
duke started up with an expression of jo_y, ordering him to be 
admitted instantly*; and the carl entered, assuming even an 
unusual ])arade oi‘ dignity in his step, and contriving to make 
his countenance look more than commonly severe aiKl sneering, 
even though there was a marked smile upon it, as if he would 
imply that no slight pleasure attended his visit to the duke. 

‘"jM^Mlear lord,” he said, “I rcalljMiavc to ai>ologise for 
not having waited upon you before, but it has l)een quite 
impossible. Since the king’s return I have l)Ct‘n called upon 
daily to attend his majesty, besides having :ill tlie usual 
routine of my ofiice to go through; otherwise 1 can assure 
your grace tliat 1 should have been with you long ago, as 
both duty and inclination would have ])romj)tc il me to wait 
upon you. I am ha])py to see you so c()ml(>rtal)l\' lodged 
here. I was afraid that, considering the circum>tances, they 
might liave judged it right to debar yon of some iiKliilgcnces; 
but, my lord, the governor is a good-lieartcd kimlly man. 
Ladj' Laura, how arc you? 1 ho])e ,yoii arc ([iiitc well. I 
grieve, indeed, to sec you and your father in this place ; hut, 
alas! ] had no power to prevent it, and indeed, I fear, I liave 
very little powxr to serve you now.” 

“ From your lordship’s words,” said the duke, after having 
habitually performed the civilities of the apartment ; “ fVom 
your lordship’s w'ords, I fear that you take a bad vie\/ of the 
case, and do not anticipate iny speedy deliverance.” 

Oh! you know,” answered the carl, ‘‘ that the trial must 
take place before we can at all judge what the king’s mercy 
may incline him to do ; but 1 fear, my lord, I fear that a strong 
prejudice prevails against your grace. The king, as well 
may be, is terribly indignant at all persons concerned ^vith 
this plot.” 
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He may well be, indeed !” said the duke ; “for nothinpj 
ever made me more indignant than when 1 first hoard of the 
purposed assassination and invasion m^’^sclf. ^VitIi that I 
had nothing on earth to do. I should have ho))od that his 
majesty’s indigiiatioii on other points would have subsided 
by this time, and that clemency would have resumed .her 
sway towards those who may have acted imprudently but not 
criminally.” 

“ Not yet, not yet, I fear my lord,” replied tbc carl ; “ six 
months, or a year longer, indeed, would have made all the 
diilercnce. If your grace had Jmt taken tlic .advice and 
warning given you my wise and virtuous young frieiul, 
Wilton, and made your escape at once to Flanders, or any neu- 
tral grourul I am sure I gave you o])])ortiiiiity enough.” 

“ Ilut, my lord,” rej)Iiod the duke, “ Wilton never gave me 
any warning till th.c veiy morning that I was arrested, it 
is true, iiulced,” lie added, recollecting the circiinis{aiicos, 
“poor Wilton and I unfortunately had a little (piarrel on ^he 
preceding night, and lie left me very much offended, 1 believe, 
and hurt, as 1 dare say he told you, my lord.” 

“ Oh! he fold mo notid.ug, your grace,” replied T^onl Bycr- 
dalc. “Wilton, knowing my feeling on the subject. Very 
wisely acted as he knew 1 should like, or, at least, inU udnl to 
act as he knew I should like, v.itliout saying anything to me 
upon the subject. I might very well remain somewhat wil- 
fully ignorant of what was going on, but I must not ojic^ly 
connive, you know*. Then it was not really,” he continued, 
“ th.'it your grace refused to go?” 

“ Oh, not in the least, not in the least !” replied the duke. 
“I received his note early on the next morning, afiev he left 
me, and wiis consulting with my dear child liere as to the 
necessary arrangements for going, when the messengers 
arrived.” 

“ Most unfortunate, indeed,” said the earl. “ I had con- 
cluded, judging from your letter to me on the preceding d-iy, 
tliat your grace that afternoon, notwithstanding all 1 had s;iid 
reg.'irding the jmiing gentleman’s family, refused him the 
honour to tvhich he aspired, and would not follow the advice 
he gave.” 

Lady Laura rose, and moved towards one of the windov/s ^ 
and her father, with his colour a little heightened, and his 
manner somewhat agitated, replied, but in a low tone, “I 
did, indeed, refuse him Laura’s hand, and, I am afraid, some- 
what harshly and angrily ; but I never refused to take ins 
advice or warning.” 

“ Ay, but the two subjects arc so mingled up together,” 
said the earl, “ that the one may be considered to imply the 
other.” 
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“I fee not how, my lord; I see not how they are so 
minoflctl,” said the duke. 

‘^Ay, it may be difiicult to explain,” answered the earl, 
“ and I cannot do it myself ; but so it is. It inij^ht not, 
indeed, l)c too late now, if it were not for this unt<)rtunate 
prejudice of yourself or Lady Laura af^ainst my young friend, 
who, I must say, has served you both well.” 

“ How not ttK) late, my lord?” demanded the duke, eagerly: 
“ all prejudices maybe removed, you know; and if there Avere 
any prejudice it Avas mine.” 

“ Still it would be an obstacle,” ansAvered the earl; “arid 
the Avhole matter would of course be rendered much more 
dif’ioiilt now. There might be still more prejudices to be 
overcinne at present. May 1 ask,” he added, abruptl}'^, “ if 
j’^oii have still got the note Avhich Wilton sent your” 

“No,” answered the duke, “no. I destroyed it immedi- 
ately, out of regard for his safety.” 

“ It was a Avisc precaution,” answered the earl, “but un- 
necessary in liis case. He has friends avIio will manage to 
justify wdiatcA’er he docs of that kind. Humble as he is in all 
his deportment, he can do many things that .1 could not A'cntnre 
to do. 1 have heard the king himself say, in presence of‘ one 
half of his council, that he is under great personal obligations 
to Wilton Hrown.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the dnkc ; “ bnt may [ rccpicst yoiir 
lordship to inform me Avhat it Avas yon meant jnst now? 
Yon said it might not be yet too late.” 

“ I fear, my lord, I must not talk to your grace on the 
subject,” said the carl; “there might be conditions you 
would not comply Avith. You might not like even the idea 
oi flying from prison at all.” 

“ I jn Tint SCO Avhy, my lord,” exclaimed the duke ; “ I 
really do not sec Avhy. lint, pray, may 1 ask wdiat are the 
conditions?” 

“ Nay, T make neither any suggestions nor conditions,” 
replied the earl, Avho saw that the duke Avas fully Avorked 
up to the pitch he Avished ; “ I only spoke of such a thing as 
escape being A-^ery possible, if AVilton chose to arrange it ; 
and then, of course, the conditions he might require for his 
services struck iny mind.” 

“AVhy as yet, my lord,” answered the duke, “our noble 
young friend has not even named any condition as the jiricc 
of his services.” 

“ Perhaps, your grace,” replied the earl, “ he may have 
become AAiser by experience. If I ha\’e understood you both 
right, his hopes Avere disappointed, and hopes Avhich he 
hnagined he entertained with great reason.” 

“ No, my lord, no !” cried the duke. “ He had no reason 
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for eiitertaiiiiiipj such hopes, I cannot admit for a moment 
that I Gjavc liiiii any cause for such expectations.” 

“Xay, then, my lord duke,” replied the earl, with an 
offended look, “ if such he your view of a case which every- 
hf)dy in London sees differently, the more reason why AVilton 
should make sure of what grounds he stands upon before he 
acts further in this business. However, I have nothing to do 
with tlic affair farther than as his sincere friend, and as having 
the honour of being liis distant relation, which ol“ course 
makes me resolute in saying that I will not see liis feelings 
s])ortod with and his happiness destroyed. "J'lierefore, your 
grace, as we sha’nt agree, 1 see, upon these matters, 1 will 
}»umbly take my leave of you.” And he rose, as if to de- 
part. 

Xay, uay, my lord ; you are too hasty,” ro[>lied the duke. 

1 hcseecli you do not leave me in this way. I may, in former 
instances, have given AVilton hopes without intending it; hut 
the matter is very much altered now, ’^vheu he has done so 
much iijore lor me in every wa}'. 1 do not scrui>le at all to 

say that those objections are removed.” 

“Per]ia])s, my lord,” said the earl, sitting down again, and 
speaking in a low voice, “we had better discuss the matter in 
])rivate. ('ould 1 not speak to yon a])art for a moment or 
two? Suppose w'e go into the ante-room."' 

Nay, nay,” said the duke, Laura will leave us. Go to 
your room, my love,’’ he added, raising his voice. “ I would 
fain liavc a lew minutes’ conversation with my noble friend 
alone.” 

“ A^cry wrong of you, Lord Byerdale,” she said, with a 
smile, as she walked tow ards tlie door, “ to turn me out of 
the room in this way!” ' 

Lord Byerdale smiled, and bowed, and apologized, all wdth 
an air of coiirtier-like mockery. The moment she was gone, 
however, lie turned to the duke, saying, “ Now, my lord 
duke, we are alone, and I wdll beg your grace to give me your 
honour that no part of our jiresent con\ersation trans])ires un- 
der any circumstances. I can then hold much morp free com- 
munication with yon. 1 can lay licforc you what is possible, 
aud what is probable, and you can choose whatever path you 
like.” 

“Most solemnly I pledge my honour,” rexdied the duke, 
“ and 1 can assure your lordsliip that 1 fully appreciate Mr. 
Brow'n’s merits and his services to me. He has not only 
talents and genius, but a princely person and most dis- 
tinguislie<l manners, and I could not have the slightest 
objection, as soon as his birth is clearly ascertained and 
acknoAvlcdged ” 

“My lord duke,” replied the carl, interrupting him, “I 
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fear your lordship is somewhat deceivinpj yourself as to your 
own situation and his. Wilton, I tell you, can easily find the 
means of effecting your escape from tliis prison, and can in- 
sure your safe arrival in any continental port yon may think 
fit to name. I do not mean to say that I must not shut my 
eyes; but for his sake and for yours 1 am very ^Yilli^g to do 
so, if I see his happiness made sure thero])y.’’ 

The duke’s eyes sparkled mtli joy and Jiopc, and the earl 
went on. 

“Your situation, my lord, at the present moment, yon sec, 
is a very imfortimatc one, or such a step would in no degree 
be advisable. Ihit at this period, when the ]jnssi()iis of the 
pco])1c and the indignation of tJie king arc hotli excited to the 
highest pitch; when there is, as 1 may call it, an appetite for 
blood afloat; when the three witnesses, Sir John Fenwick, 
Smith, and Cook, to say nothing of the corroborative evidence 
of Goodman, establish beyond doubt that you were acccs- 
sorily, though perhaps, not actively, guilty of high treason : 
at this period, 1 say, there can be little doubt that if yon were 
brought to trial, tlilat is, in the course of next week, as 1 have 
heard it rumoured, the result would be fatal; sucli, in short, 
as we should all deplore.” 

The duke listened, with a face as wliite as a slicct, but only 
replied, in a tremulous tone, “But the csca])c, my lord! the 
escape!” 

“Is quite possible and quite sure,” replied the earl. “I 
must shut my eyes, as I have said, and Wilton must act ener- 
getically; but 1 cannot either shut my eyes or snller him to 
do so, except upon the following precise condition, which is 
indeed absolutely necessary to success, it is, that tlie Lady 
Laura, your daughter, be his wife before you set your foot 
without these walls.” 

“But, good heavens! my lord,” exclaimed the duke, “how 
is that possible? I believe that Laura v/oiild do anything to 
save her father’s life; but she is not prepared for such a 
thing. Then the marriage must be celebrated with unbecom- 
ing haste. No, my lord, oh no! This is quite im])o.'=pihlc. I 
am very willing to promise that I will give my consent to their 
marriage afterwards; but for their marriage to take place 
before we go is quite impossible, especially Avhilc I am a pri- 
soner in the Tower of London: quite iin])ossiblc!” 

“I am sorry your grace thinks so,” replied the carl, drily; 
for under those circumstances I fear tluit your escape from 
the Tower will be found impossible also.” 

A momentary spirit of resistance was raised in the duke’s 
breast by feelings of indignation, and he tried for an instant 
to persuade himself that his case might not be so desperate as 
the earl depicted it; that in some points of view it might be 
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better to remain and stand his trial, and that the king’s mercy 
would very likely be obtained even if he were condemned. 
But that spirit died away in a moment, and the more rapidly, 
because the Earl of Byerdale employed not the slightest 
argument to induce him to follow the plan proposed. 

“My lord, this is a very painful case,” he said; “a very 
painful case, indeed.” 

“ It is, duke,” rei»licd the earl, “ it is a painful case ; a choice 
of difficulties which none can decide but yourself. Pray do 
not let anything that 1 can say affect you. I thought it right, 
as an old friend, to lay before you a means of saving yourself; 
and no one can judge whether that means be too painfid to 
you to he ado])ted, as nobody can tell at what rate you value 
lile. But you will remember, also, that forfeiture accompa- 
nies the. sentence of death in matters of high treason, and that 
Lady Laura will therefore be left in a painful situation.” 

“.Na3^ my lord, nay,” said the duke, “if it must come to 
that, of course 1 must consent to any terms, rather than sacri- 
fice everything- But 1 did not think AViltou would have 
proposed such conditions to me.” 

“ Xor does he, my lord,” replied the carl : “ he is totally 
ignorant of the whole matter, lie has never, that 1 know 
ol‘, even contcmpbvted your escape as j)ossif)Ie. One word 
f]‘oin me, however, whispered in his car, will open his eyes in 
a ininuti*. But my lord, it must he upon the condition tliat 1 
mention. AVilton’s father-iTi-law may go fortli from this pri- 
son Ijcfore twelve to-morrow night, hut no other prisoner 
within it shall, or indeed can.” 

“ ^VL*ll, my lord, well,” replied the duke, somewliat imf)aT 
ticiilly, “1 Avill throw no obstacle in the way. Laura and 
Wilton must settle it hctweeii them. But 1 do not sec how 
the matter can he managed here in a prison.” 

“Oh! that is easily arranged,” rejdicd the earl; “nothing 
can be more eas}'. There is a chaplain to the 1 ower, you 
know\ I'lie ])lacc has its own privileges likewise, and all the 
rest shall he done by me. Am I to understand your grace, 
that you consider yourself pledged upon this subjcctV” 

The duke thought for a moment, and the images of the 
trial by his peers, the block and the axe, came up before his 
sight, making the ])rivate marriage of his daughter with AVil- 
ton, and the esca])e to France or Flanders, appear hjight in 
the comparison. 

“Well, my lord, well,” he said, “I not only pledge inysrlf, 
but pledge myself willingly. I always liked Wilton, I alwa v3 
esteemed him highly; and 1 suppose he would have had Laura 
at last, if he did not have licr now.” 

“I congratulate you on your approaching freedom, duke,” 
said the earl, “ and as to the rest, I have told you perfectly 
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true, in sa 3 ring that it is riot Wilton who makes any conditions 
with you. He knows nothing of the matter, and is as eager 
to set you at liberty without any terms at all, as you could be 
yourself to obtain it. You had better, therefore, let me speak 
with him on the subject altogether. Should be come here 
before he sees me, only tell him that the marriage is to take 
place to-morrow evening; that it is all settled between you 
and me, and that as to the means of setting you tree, he must 
talk with me upon the subject. Y'ou must then furnish me 
with your consent to the immediate marriage under your own 
hand. After that is done, he and 1 Avill arrange all the rest.” 

The duke acquiesced in all that was pro})oscd to him, having 
once given his consent to the only step which ^vas repugnant 
to him to take. Nay more, that point being overcome, and 
his mind elevated by the hope of escape, he even w'ent before 
Lord Byerdale in suggesting arrangements w liich W7>uld faci- 
litate the whole business. 

“ I wnll tell Laura, after you arc gone, my lord,” he said, 
*‘and her consent wall be easily obtained, I am sure, both 
because I know she would do anything to save my life, and 
because I shrewdly believe — ^indeed she has not scrupled to 
admit — that she loves this young man already. 1 will manage 
all that wath her, and then 1 will leave her and Wilton and 
your lordship to make all the rest of the arrangements.” 

“Do so, do so,” said the earl, rising, “and 1 wall not fail, 
my lord, as soon as you are safe, to use every influence in my 
])ower for the purpose of obtaining your pardon, which will 
be much more easily gained when you are beyond the powder 
of the English law, than while you are actually within its 
gripe.” 

The earl was now about to take his departure, and some 
more ceremonious words passed between him and the duke, 
in regard to their leave-taking. eTust as the earl had reached 
the door, however, a sudden apprehension seemed to seize 
the prisoner, w'ho exclaimed, “ Stay, my good lord, stay one 
moment more ! Of course your lordship is upon honour with 
me, as 1 am with you? There is no possibility, no j)rohahility 
of my escape being prevented after my dauglitcr’s hand is 
given?” 

Nothing more mortified the Earl of Byerdale than to find, 
that, notwithstanding all his skill, there was still a something 
of insincerity penetrated through the veil he cast over his 
conduct, and made many persons, even the most easily de- 
ceived, doubtful of his professions and advances. 

“ I trust your grace does not suspect me of treachery ?” he 
said, in a sharp and offended tone. 

“Not in the least, not in the least, my lord!” replied the 
dirifie; “ but 1 understood your lordship to say, that my escape 
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by the means proposed would be rendered quite certam, and 
I nash to ascertain whether I had not mistaken you,” 

“Not in the sli^^htest degree, my lord duke,” replied the 
carl. “I pledge you my honour, that under the proposed 
arrangements you shall he beyond the doors of this prison, 
and at j)erfect liberty, before the day of dawn on ]\Ioiiday 
morning. I pledge myself to you in every respect, and if it 
be not so, I will be ready to take your place, llocs this 
satisfy you?” 

“Quite, quite,” answered the duke. “I could desire no- 
thing more.” And the earl, with a formal bow, opened the 
door and left him. 


CHAPTER XLIL 


As soon as the Earl of Il^xrdale was gone, the duke called 
Laura from her room, and told her wluit had been proposed. 

“ Laura,” Ik; said, as be concluded, “ you do not answer me; 
but 1 took upon me to reply at once, that you would be avcII 
pleased to lay aside pride and every other feeling of the kind, 
to save your tather from this torturing suspense, to save per- 
haps his life itself.” 

Laura’s checks had not regained their natural colour since 
the tir.st words respecting such a sudden marriage were spoken 
to her. 'riiat her father had consented to lier union with 
Wilton was of course most joyful; but the early period fixed 
for such an important, such an overwhelming change in her 
coiidkiou, was startling; and to think that Wilton could have 
made it the condition of his using all his exertions in her 
father’s cause woidd have been painful, terrible, if she could 
have believed it. We must not, indeed, say that cveii if it 
had been really so, she would have hesitated to give him her 
hand, not only lor her father’s sake, but because she loved 
him : because, "as wc have said before, she already looked upon 
herself as plighted to him beyond all recall. She would have 
tried to fancy that he had good motives whicli she did not 
know; she would have tried, in short, to find aii}^ palliation 
for such conduct; but still it would have been very painful to 
her; still it might, in a degree, have shaken her coiilidence in 
high and uj)right generosity of feeling; it might have made Iier 
doubt whether, in all respects, she had found a heart perfectly 
responsive to her owm. 

My dear father,” she replied, gazing tenderly upon him, 
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and lapng her two hands on his, with a faint smile, “ what is 
there that I would not do for such objects as you mention, 
were it ten thousand times more than marrying the man I love 
best, even with such terrible suddenness? Jt is very sudden, 
indeed, I must say; and I do wonder that Wilton required it.” 

“Why, my dear Laura,” replied the duke, “it was not 
exactly Wilton himself. It was Lord Byerdale took it all on 
his o>vii shoulders: but of course Wilton prompted it; and in 
such circumstances as these I could not hesitate to consent.” 

Lady Laura looked doAvn while her father spoke ; and when 
her first agitation was over, she could not but think, that per- 
ha])S, considering her father’s character, AVilton was right; 
and that the means he had taken, though apparently ungene- 
rous, were the only ones to secure her own happiness and his, 
and her lather’s safety also. The next instant, however, as 
she recollected a thousand different traits in her lover’s con- 
duct, and combined those recollections with what her father 
said concerning Lord Byerdale, she became convinced that 
WMlton had not made such conditions, and that rather than 
have made them he would have risked everything, even if the 
duke were certain to deny him her hand the moment after his 
liberation. 

“ 1 do not think, my dear father,” she replied, as this con- 
viction came strong upon her, “ I do not think that AVilton did 
prompt the Earl of Byerdale. I do not think he >vould make 
such conditions on any account.” 

“ AVclI, it does not matter, my dear Laura,” replied her fa- 
ther, wliose mind was totally taken up with his own escape. 

Jt conics to the same thing. The earl has made them, if 
Walton has not, and I have pledged my word for your consent. 
But hark, I^aura, I hear AVilton’s step in the outer room. I 
will leave you two together to make all your arrangements, 
and to enter into every explanation,” and he turned hurriedly 
towards the door Avhich led to liis bedroom. 

Ere he reached it, however, he paused for a moment, with 
a sudden fear coming over him that Laura miglit by some 
means jint an end to all the plans on which he founded his 
hopes of liberty. 

“ Laura,” he said, “ Laura, for heaven’s sake show no re- 
pugnance, my dear child! Remember, your father’s safety 
depends upon it.” And turning away, he entered liis bed- 
room Just as Wilton opened the opposite door. 

Laura gazed upon her lover as he came in ; and asked her- 
self, while she marked that noble and open countenance, “ Is 
it possible he could make any unworthy condition?” 

AV'ilton’s face was grave, and even sad, for he had again ap- 
plied to AT'ernon, and received a still less satisfactory reply 
than before ; but he was glad to find Laura alone, for this was 
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the first time that he had obtained any opportunity ot seeing 
her in private since she had been permitted to jom her father 
in the Tower, liis j^roeting, then, was as tender and a« afiec- 
tionate as tlie circiiinstanccs.m which they stood towards each 
other might ^Y^.•rrant•, but he did not forget^ even then, that 
subject wiiich he knew was of the deepest interest to her: her 
father’s situation. 

“ Oh, dearest Laura!” he said, “I have longed to speak with 
you for a few iniiiiites alone, and yet, now that I have the op- 
portunit}’, I have nothing but sad subjects to entertain you 
with.” 

His words confirmed Laura’s confidence in his generosity. 
She saw cleaidy that he laiew not w-hat had been proposed by 
the carl; the very conviction gave her joy, and she replied, 
looking up j)layfuJly and affectionately in his face — 

“ 1 tiioiigiit, Wilton, that you had come to measure my finger 
for the ring,” and she held out her small, fair hand towards 
him. 

“ Oh! would to heaven, dear Laura,” he answered, pressing 
the hand that she had given to his lips; ‘‘would to heaven that 
we had arrived at that point! But, Laura, you are smiling 
still. You have heard some good news: your father is par- 
doned! JsitiiotsoV” 

“ Mo; Wilton, no,” she said; “ not quite such good news as 
that. But still the news I have heard is good news; but it is 
odd enough, Wilton, that I should have to tell it to you; and 
yet I am glad that it is so.” 

She then detailed to him all that had occurred, as far as she 
had learned it from her father. Wilton listened with surprise 
and astonishinent ; but though at the joyful tidings of the duke’s 
consent, and at the i)rospcct of her so soon becoming his irre- 
vocably, he could not restrain his joy, but clasped her in rap- 
ture to his heart, yet there was a feeling of indignation, ay, 
and of doubt and suspicion also, in regard to Lord Byerdale’s 
conduct, and his purposes, which mingled strangely with his 
satisfaction. 

“Although, dear Laura,” he said, “although this is a blessed 
hope for ourselves, and also a blessed hope lor your lather, I 
cannot help saying that Lord Byerdale has acted very strangely 
in this business, and very ill. It may he out of regard lor me ; 
but it is a sort of regard 1 do not understand; and were it not 
that I am sure my dear Laura has never for a moment doubted 
me, I should say that he has in some degree compromised my 
honour, by making that consent a condition of your fatlier’s 
safety, wdiich should only be granted to affection and esteem.” 

Laura coloured slightly, to think that she had even doubted 
for an instant: but Wilton went on, relaxing the graver look 
that had come over his countenance, and saying, “ We must 
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not, however, my dear Laiira, refuse to take the happiness 
that is offered to us, unless, indeed, you should tliink it very, 
very terrible to give me this dear hand so soon ; and even then 
I think my Laura would overcome such feelings, when they 
are to henciit her father.” 

“ I do not feel it so terrible, Wilton,” replied Lady Laura, 
“ as I did ten minutes ago. If 1 thought that you had made 
the condition, it would seem so much more as if you were a 
stranger to me, that it might be terrible. But when I hear 
you speak as you do now, AA^ilton, 1 feel that I could trust 
myself with you any where, that I could go away Avith you at 
any moment, ])erfcctlY secure of my future happiness; and so 
I reply, Wilton, that I am not only willing, but very Avilling.” 

“ We must lose no time, then, dear Laura,” replied W ilton, 
*‘in making all our arrangements. I must now, indeed, have 
the measure of that small finger, and 1 must si)ced away to 
Lord Byerdale, with all haste, in order to learn the means 
that arc to he employed for your father’s escape. J must in- 
quire a little, too, into his motives, Laura, and add some 
reproaches for his having so com])romised me.” 

“For heaven’s sake, do not! for heaven's sake, do not!” 
cried Laura. “ ^ly father w-ould never forgive me, if, in con- 
sequence of anything I had said, you and J^ord Byerdale Averc 
to have any dispute upon the matter, and the business Avere 
to fail.” 

“ Oh ! fear not, fear not, Laura,” replied Wilton, smiling at 
her eagerness: “ there is no fear of any dispute.” 

“Nay, hut promise me,” she said; “promise me, AVilton!” 

“I do promise you, dear Laura,” he rejdied, “that nothing 
on earth Avhich depends upon me, for your lather’s liberation 
or escape, shall be wanting, and I promise you more, my be- 
loved Laura, that I will not quarrel with the means, because 
my Laura’s hand is to be mine at once.” 

“ Well, AA- ilton,” continued Laura, still fearful that some- 
thing might make the scheme go AATong, “I trust to you, and 
only beg you to remember, that il’ this does not succeed, my 
father will never forgive cither you or me.” 

Some further con\'ersatioii upon these subjects ensued, and 
all the arrangements of Laura and Wilton Averc made as far as 
it was possible. There Avere feelings in the mind of AVilton — 
that doubt of ultimate success, in fact, which Ave all feel Avhen 
a prospect of bright and extraordinary happiness is suddenly 
presented to us, after many struggles Avith difficulties and 
dangers — ^which led him to linger and enjoy the present hour. 
But after a time, as he heard the clock chime two, and kncAv 
that every moment was now of importance, he liastcned away 
to seek the Earl of Byerdale, and hear fiirther what was to be 
done ibr the escape oi'the duke. 
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The earl was not at home, however, nor at his office, and 
Wilton occupied himself for another hour in various prepara- 
tions for tlie events that were likely to ensue. At the end of 
that time he returned to the Earl of Byerdale’s house, and 
was immediately admitted. 

“ AVell, Wilton !” exclaimed the earl, as soon as he saw him, 
with a cheeriiil smile, in vrhich there was, nevertheless, some- 
thing sarcastic, “have I not done well for you? I think this 
proud (hike’s stomach is brought down sufficiently.” 

“T am only grieved, my lord,” replied Wilton, “that cither 
the duke or Lady Laura should have cause to think that I 
made it a. condition she should give me her hand before T 
aided in her lather’s escape. There seemed to me something 
degrading in such a course.” 

The carl’s brow, for a moment, grew as dark as a thunder- 
cloud, l)ut it i)assed away in a sneer, and he contented himself 
with saying, “Are you so iiroud, also, my young sir? It 
matters not, however. What did the duke say to you? He 
showed no reluctance, 1 trust. Wc will bring his pride down 
farther, if he did.” 

“ I did not see the duke, my lord,” replied AVilton, a good 
deal mortified at the tone the carl assumed ; “ I only saw Lady 
Laura.’' 

“ And what said she?” demanded the carl. “Is she as proud 
as her father?” 

“ She showed no repugnance, my lord,” replied Wilton, “to 
do what was necessary lor her lather’s wsafety; and when she 
saw how much pained I was it should he thought that I would 
make such a condition with her, she only seemed aj)j)reiiensive 
that such feelings might lead to any derangement oi your lord- 
ship’s plan.” 

“ AVJiat?” said the carl. “ You w^ere very indignant, indeed, 
1 suplMJse, and abused me heartily for doing the very thing that 
is to secure you happiness, rank, station, and inclcpcndence. 
But slie coiKjucred, no doubt. You promised to concur in 
my terrible .scheme? Is it not so, AViltoii?” 

“ Yes, my lord, I did,” replied Wilton. 

“ U})oii my word yon are a lire tty gentleman, to make ladies 
sue you thus,” continued the earl, in a jeering tone. “I dare 
say she made you vow all sorts of things?” 

“ I jdedged myself solemnly, my lord,” replied Wilton, “to 
do all tliat depended upon me to forward your lordship’s plan 
for the duke's escape, and she knows me too well to entertain 
a doubt of-my keeping that promise to the letter.” 

“Not my plan, not my plan, AVilton!” said the carl, in a 
more pleasant tone. ‘ ‘ It must be your plan, my young fricjiid ; 
for I might put my head in danger, remember. It is a dillc- 
rent thing with you, who ai’e not yet sworn of the privy council. 

z 
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I will take care, also, that no* harm shall happen to yon. The 
duke was talking of some valet that he has, whom he wishes 
to send out oi the prison to-morrow night. Now, what I pro- 
pose, in order to facilitate all your arrangements with regard 
to Lady Laura, is to give you an order upon the governor of 
the Tower to suffer you and Lady Laura, and one man-servant 
and one maid, to pass out any time to-morrow before twelve 
o’clock at night. I write a little note to the governor at the 
same time, telling him that, Avith the consent of all parties, 
you and Lady Laura are to be married privately in the 'i’ower 
to-morroAV evening, by the chaplain, and I have provided you 
with all tlie necessary authorizations for the chaplain. You 
will find them there in thcat paj)er. My note will not at all 
surprise the governor, because it has been the common talk 
of the town for the last two months, that you were going to be 
married to Lady Laura, and most likely the good goA'crnor 
has not hoard of the duke’s whims at Soinersbury. The note 
will therefore only serve as a reason lor 5 ’'our wishing to go 
out late at night, which is contrary to rules, you know, 'riic 
governor A\dll gh’c orders about it to his subordinates, as he is 
going down to spend a day or two at Hampton Court, and 
testify his duty to the king. 11, thert'i'orc, yon go aw’ay with 
your attendants towards midnight, you will find nobody np 
who know^s the dnkc, and a lii'^ery jacket and badge may cover 
whomsoever you like. A carriage can he waiting tor you on 
Tower Hill, and a small brig, called the Skimmer, is lying with 
papers sealed and everything prepared a little below' Green- 
wich. Now, Wilton,” ho added, if this docs not succeed in 
your hands, it is your fault! Do yon agree to every part ol 
this as I have laid it before you?” 

“ Most assuredly, my lord,” replied Wilton, with eager glad- 
ness; ‘‘and I can easily show Laura now, that there is a sufii- 
cient motive for our marriage taking place so rapidly and so 
secretly.” 

“ I did not think of that,” said the carl, much to Wilton’s 
surprise. “However, T shall leave to you entirely the execu- 
tion of this scheme, Wilton. You understand that my name 
is never to be mentioned, however, and I take it as a matter 
of honour, that whatever be the result, you say not one Avord 
whatsoever to inculpate me.” 

“None, my lord; none, upon my honour!” replied Wilton. 

“Is there anything else I can do for you, Wilton?” de- 
manded the earl. “ If not, just be good enough to copy out 
that letter for me against my return, for the carriage is at the 
door, and I must go in haste to Kensington, to see the king 
depart for Hampton Court. The papers are all there in that 
packet I have given you: the order, the note, the special 
licence, and everything. Is there anything more?” 



•‘Nothing, my lord. I thank you most sincerely,” replied 
Wilton, sitting down to co}>y the letter, while the earl took 
lip his hat and cane, and ^walked a step or two towards the 
door. The earl paused, however, before he reached it, and 
then turned again towards Wilton, gazing upon him with a 
cold, uii])leasant sort oi smile. 

“r»y the way, AV^ilton,” he said, “T promised to tell yoti 
part of your own historj^ but did not intend to do it for some 
little time. As we arc likely, however, to be sc])aratod for a 
month or two by this marriage trip of yours, ti ere is one thing 
that T may as well tell you. But you must, in the first place, 
promise me, upon j'our honour, as a gentleman, and by all 
you hold most sacred, not to reveal one word thcreoi to any 
one, till the satety of the duke is quite secured. Do you 
promise me in that solemn manner?” 

“I do, indeed, my lord,” replied Wilton, “and feel most 
sincerely grateful to your lordship for relieving my mind on 
the subject at once.” 

“Well then, Wilton,” continued the earl, “you may recol- 
lect 1 said to the duke that there Avas as ancient and good 
blood in your veins as in his own or in mine. Now, Wilton, 
my uncle, the last Earl of Bycrdale, had two other nephews 
besides myself, and you are the son of one of them, who, es- 
pousing the cause of the late King James, Avas killed at the 
l)attle of the Boyne, and all he had Avas confiscated. Little 
enough it Avas. You arc his son, 1 say, Wilton. Do you hear? 
His natural son, by a very pretty lady called Miss Harriet 
Oswald! But u[)oii my hoiiom: I must go, or I shall miss the 
king.” 

And turning round Avitli an air of perfect coolness and com- 
posure, the earl quitted the rooiri, leaving Wilton tliunder- 
struck and overwhelmed with grid. 
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The whole of the carl’s dark scheme was cleared up to Wil- 
ton’s eyes in a moment ; and the secret of his own fate was 
only given to him in conjunction Avith an insiglit into that 
black and base transaction, ot which he liad ])ccn made an 
unwitting tool. 

Horrible, most horrible to himself, Avas the disayipointmcnt 
of all his hopes. The bright dreams that he had cntcvtaijied, 
the vision of gay things which he had suffered the enchanter 
Imagination to call forth from the former ohscurity of his fate, 
were all dispelled by the Avords that he had just heard spoken ; 
and oATrything dark, and painful, and agonising, was s])r<?ati 
out around him in its stead. lie Avas as one avIu), having 
fallen asleep in a desert, has dreamed sweet dreams, and then 
suddenly wakes with the rising s\in, to lind nothing but arid 
desolation around him. 

Thus, painful indeed Avould have been his tcclingsif he had 
only had to contemplate his situation in reference to himself 
alone; but Avhen he recollected how his ])Osition bore upon 
the duke and Laura, the thought thereof almost drove him 
mad. The deceit AAdiich liad been practised upon him liad 
taught him to entertain hopes, and to pursue objects Avhicli he 
never AA ould have dreamed of, had it not been for that deceit. 
It had made him throAV open his heart to the strongest of all 
affections, it had made liim give himself up entirely to ardent 
and passionate love, from Avhich he Avoiild have fled as from 
his bane, had he known AAdiat was noAv told to him. He had 
been made also the instrument of basely deceiving others. 
He knew that the duke would never have heard of such a 
thing as his marriage Avith Lady Laura; he kncAV that in all 
probability he Avould never have admitted him into any extra- 
ordinary intimacy Avith his family, if he had not firmly belicA^od 
that he was anything but that which he was noAV proved to 
be. He did not know, but he doubted much Avlicther Laura, 
knoAving her father’s feelings upon such a subject, would ever 
have thought of him otherwise than as an ordinary acquain- 
tance. He knew not, he could not tell, whether she herself 
might not upon that subject entertain the same feelings as the 
duke. But what would be their sensations, what their asto- 
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nishmcnt, what their indignation, when they fonnd that they 
had been so basely deceived, when they found that he had 
been apparently a sharer in such deceit! Would they ever 
believe that he had acted unwittingly, when the whole tran- 
saction was evidently to the advantage of none but himself; 
when he was to reap the whole of the solid benefit, and the 
Earl of Byerdalc had only to indulge a revengeful caprice? 
Would anybody believe it? he asked liimsclf; and, clasping 
his hands together, he stood overpowered l)y the feeling of 
having lost all hope in his own fate, of having lost her he 
loved for ever, and perhaps, of having lost also her love and 
esteem, and the honourable name wiiich he had hitherto 
borne. 

For a few minutes he thus remained, as it W'ere, utterly 
confounded, with no thought but the mere consciousness of 
so many evils, and with the cold sneering tone of the Earl of 
Bycidalc still ringing in his ears, announcing to him plainly, 
that the treacherous statesman enjoj^ed tlie wound which he 
had inflicted upon him, almost as inncii as the hiimiliatioii to 
which he had doomed the duke. 

W ilton’s mind, however, as w^c have endeavoured to show 
througliout this hook, w as not of a character to succumb under 
a sense of any evils that aflcctcd him. All the ])aiijfnl feelings 
that assailed him might, it is true, remain indelibly impressed 
upon Ills mind for long years. Jt was not that the effect wore 
out, it was only that the mind gained strength, and bore the 
hurden that was cast upon it; and thus, in the j)resent in- 
stance, he shook off in a very short space of' time, the thought 
of his sorrows themselves, to consider more clearly how he 
shoidd act under them. 

But iiew^ difficulties presented themselves with this consi- 
deration. He had solemnly pledged himself not to reveal 
what the carl had fold him till the duke was placed in safety. 
He had jjledged himself to Laura to throw no obstacle what- 
ever in the w ay of her father’s escape by the means which the 
earl had proposed. Neither was there a way of evading any 
part of the plan as the earl had arranged it. Otherwise he 
ivould undoubtedly have attempted to i)ostpone the marriage 
till after the duke was free, aud then, liaving placed his own 
honour beyond al! (piestion, to tell Laura and her father the 
whole truth. IJiit as the earl had taken care to inform the 
governor of the Tower that he was to go out with Lady Laura 
and the attendants after his private marriage to Jicr, there 
could be no pretence for his staying in the Tower after the 
usual hour, and making use of the earl’s orders, if the mar- 
riage did not take place. 

He saw that the wily politician had entangled him on all 
sides. He saw'^ that he had left him scarcely a possibility of 
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escape. He had either to commit an action which he felt 
would he dishonourable in the highest degree towards Laura, 
or to break the solemn pledge that he had made, and at the 
same time leave himsell still under the imputation ol disho- 
nour; for he had nothing else to propose to Ijaura or her 
father but her instant marriage with himself, notwithstanding 
the circumstances of his birth, or the iinmiucnt risk oi her 
father's total ruin. 

“ She may think,” he said to himself, “ and the duke cer- 
tainly will think, that I have never told this fact till the very 
last moment, when 1 have so entangled her that there was no 
receding. Thus I shall violate njy wortl to the carl, v;hich 
his baseness, perhaps, would justily me in doing, but shall 
yet derive scarcely any benefit either to the duke, or Laura, 
or myself.” 

It was all agony: and clavsping his hands together once 
more, he remained gazing upon the ground in absolute des- 
pair. Which way, he asked himself*, could he turn Ibr help 
or advice? His mind rested for a moment on Lord Sunbiiry. 
There were many strong reasons to believe that he was in 
London, hut incognito; but as Wilton thus thought, he recol- 
lected his pledge not to mention either the plans the earl had 
laid out, or the facts concerning his own birth which had been 
told him. And again he was at sea, hut the next moment 
came the thought of’J-»ord Sherl)rookc and •’■s si range acquain- 
tance Green: he recollected that on tliai very night he was 
to meet the colonel; he recollected that the very object Oi 
that meeting was to he the duke ; he renieiiihered that (ireen’s 
words had been, “to apply to him in any dillicult}', for that 
he had more power to do him a service than ever;” he recol- 
lected that the very person he Wtis to see possessed some 
knowledge of his own history; and hope, out of these materials, 
however incoherent, strange and uiJ])romising they might be, 
contrived to elicit at least one ray of light. 

“ I will meet him,” he thought; “ 1 will meet him, and will 
do the best that I can when 1 do see him. I must not allude 
to what I have heard; but he may have power that 1 do not 
know of, he may even aid me in some other plan lor the 
duke^H escape. 1 will set out as soon as it is dusk.” 

As he thus thought, he turned towards the door, nearly 
forgetting the letter which the earl had given him to copy; 
bnt his eye chanced to fall upon it as he passed, and saying 
aloud, “ This man ahall not see how he lias shaken me,” he 
sat down, and copied it clearly and accurately. He then left 
the house, went home, ordered his horse, and made prepara- 
tions for his journey. The sun was just touching the horizon 
as he put his foot in the stirrup, and he rode forward at a 
quick pace on the road towards Somersbury. 
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It was a beautiful clear evening, and many people were 
abroad ; but for the first six miles he saw nobody but stran- 
gers, all hurrying to their several destinations for the night; 
travellers wending their way into the great metropolis, and 
carts carrying to its devouring maw the food for the next day. 
Between the sixth and seventh milestone, however, w'here the 
moon was just seen raising her yellow horn beside the village 
spire, he beheld a man mounted upon a pow cvful horse, riding 
towards him, who, by his military aspect, broad shoulders, 
powerful frame, tuul erect scat upon his horse, he recognised, 
while still at some distance, as Green. 

“Ah! AVilton, my bo}',” cried the colonel, as he rode up, 
“I am glad to see you. You are not behind your time, but 
there is an impatience upon me no^v that made me set off 
early. I am glad J did, tor 1 have not been on my horse’s 
back l()r a fortnight; and there is something in poor Barlmry’s 
motion that gives me back a part of iny former lightness of 
heart.” 

“ I Avish to heaven that you could get it all hack!” replied 
Wilton. Blit 1 fear wlieii it is lost it is not to be regained: 

I feel that it is so, but too bitterly, at this moment.” 

“ W hat, you !” exclaimed the colonel. “ What is the matter, 
Wilton V VVhat have you done? For a man never loses his 
lightness of heart for ever but by his ovati act.” 

“I think,” said Wilton, “from what I have heard you say, 
chat you can feel for my situation, when I tell you that by the 
entanglements of one I do not scruple to call a most accursed 
villain, 1 can neither go on with Iionour in the course that is 
hefbre me, nor retreat witliout dishonour; and even if 1 could 
do either, there would still be absolute and perpetual misery 
for me in lile.” 

“ Wlio is the villain V” demanded Green, abru])tly. 

“ I'he Earl of Byerdale,’’ replied Wilton. 

“Ila, ba, ha!” slumted (B'cen aloud, “lie is a cursed vil- 
lain; he always Avas, and ever Avill be. But wc Avill liustrate 
the Earl of Byerdale, AVilton. ] tell you, that, AAdth my right 
hand on his collar, the Earl of Byerdale is no more than a 
lackey.” 

“ But you cannot frustrate him,” replied AAllton, “ so as to 
relieve me, unless you can find means to set the Duke o£ 

Gaveston at liberty; and even then but it matters not I 

I can bear unliappiiiess, but not dishonour!” 

“Set the duke at liberty!” said Green, thoughtfully. “He 
ought to have been at liberty already. He has committed no 
crime, but only folly. He has been stupid, not Avicked; and 

besides, I had heard but that may be a mistake. Let us 

ride on, Wilton;” he continued, turning his horse; “and as 
we go, tell me all that has happened.” 
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“Alas!” replied Wilton, riding on beside him, “that is of 
all things what 1 cannot and must not do. If 1 could speak, 
if I could open my mouth to any one on the subject, one lialf 
of my difficulties, one half of mj'^ grief, would be relieved at 
once. But 1 am pledged and bound not to do that, in a man- 
ner which leaves me no relief, which affords me no means of 
escape.” 

“ Well, then, Wilton,” said his companion, “ I know there 
are situations in which, to aid a friend at all, we must aid him 
upon his own showing, and without inquir}'. We must do 
what he asks us to do without explanation, or sacrifice his 
service to our pride. Such shall not be the case with me. 
T will do what 1 can to serve you, even to the last, altogether 
without explanation. Let me ask you, how^cver, one or two 
questions.” 

“ 1 will answer them, if I can,” rejdicd Wilton. “ But rc- 
meniher alw ays, there is much that 1 am pledged not to reveal 
at present.” 

“ They will he very easily answered, my hoy,” replied 
Green. “ Have you seen the Earl of Suubury?” 

“I have not,” replied Wilton, “though 1 believe he is in 
England. To him 1 should have applied, certainly, if 1 had 
been able to explain to him, in any degree, my situation.” 

“He is in England,” replied Green: “1 saw biin two days 
ago ; but 1 leave him to smart for a time under the conse- 
quences of an imprudence he has committed. In the next 
place, 1 have but one general question to put : what can 1 do 
for you?” 

“I know not, indeed,” replied Wilton, “though 1 sought 
you with a vague hope that you might he able to do some- 
thing. But the only thing that could in any degree relieve 
me would be, cither to effect the escai)e of the duke from the 
Tower ” 

“That is impossible!” smd Green, “utterly impossible! 
What was the alternative?” 

“ To obtain from the king a w^arrant for his liberation,” said 
Wilton, in a despairing tone, “wdiich is impossible also; for 
how*^ can I expect you to do wdiat neither Vernon nor the Duke 
of Shrewsbury has been able to accomplish? The king's only 
answer to all applications is, that he has sjioken to tiic Earl 
of Byerdale ; and in the Earl of Byerdale we have no hope. 
So that is out of the question.” 

“Not so much as you imagine, Wilton,” replied Green. 
“ I will do it if it is to be done, though I would fain have 
avoided the act which I must now perform. Come to me on 
Monday, Wilton, here upon this road where we now ride, and 
I think 1 will put the order in your hand.” 

“ Alas!” replied Wilton, “ Monday will not do. The libe- 
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ration must be for to-morrow night to answer the intended 
purpose. I have lately thought to do the bold, and perhaps 
the rash, act of going to the king myself; telling him all I 
know, and beseeching him to set the duke at liberty. He 
even told me once that 1 had done him good ser'sdee, and that 
he would I'avour me. But, alas! kings forget such words as 
soon as spoken.” 

“He has a long memory, this William,” replied Green; 
“ but you shall go with me, Wilton. If it must be to-morrow, 
to-morrow it shall be. Meet me then at twelve o'clock exactly, 
at the little inn by the water, called the Swan, near Kingston 
Bridge. 1 will be there \vaiting for you. It is a likely hour 
to find the king after he comes from chapel ; but 1 will ajjply 
beforehand both in your name and in mine; for 1 heard some 
time ago, from Henry Sherbrooke, that you had won such 
j)raises from B'illiani as he seldom bestows on any one.” 

“At twelve to-morrow,” said Wilton, thoughtfidly. “I 
w as to have been at the I'ower at twelve to-morrow. But it 
matters not. 'J'hat engagement T at least may break without 
losing my lionour, or wounding lier heart. But tell me, tell 
me, Green, is there any h(»pc, is there any chance of our being 
successfully” 

“ 'fliere is great hope, there is great chance,” re])Ued Green. 
“ I will not, indeed, say that it is by any means sure; ibr what 
is til ere we can rely upon on earth? Have I not seen every 
thing break down beneath me like mere reeds, and shall I 
now put iiiy faith in any man? But still, Wilton, I will ask 
this thing. T will see William of Orange, I will call liini king 
at once: tor king he is in fact; and lar more kiiigly in bis 
courage and his nature than the weak man who never will 
wear the crown of these realms again. We will both urge 
our petition to the throne; and even if he have forgotten the 
last words that he said to me, those which you ha\e to speak 
perha])s may prove siitKciciit. He is not a cruel or a bloody- 
minded man; and I do believe he forgets his enmities more 
easily than ho does his friend.sliips. If w^e could have said 
the same of the race of Stuart, the crown of England would 
never have rested on the brow of the Eriiice of Orange. I 
tlioiiglit to have led you to other scenes and other conferences 
to-night,” he added, “hut this matter changes all, and w^e will 
now part. I will to my task, and j>rci)are the w ay t‘or to- 
morrow. You to yours; hut fail not, Wilton, fail not! Be 
rather before than after the hour.” 

“ 1 will not fail,” rejdicd Wilton ; and after this short con- 
ference he turned his rein and rode back to London. 

As he w'ent he meditated on the hopes which his conference 
with Green had raised up again; but the brightness of those 
hopes laded away beneath the light of thought. Yet, though 
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such was the case, the determination remained, and grew 
firmer and stronger, perhaps from the want of any very great 
expectation. He determined to appeal to the king, as the 
last act in his power; to do so firmly and resolutely; and if 
the king refused his petition, and gave him no reason to hope, 
to ajiply, as the next greatest favour, for a njcniorandum in 
writing of his having so appealed, in order tliat he might 
prove to Laura and her lather that he had done all in his 
power to give the duke an opportunity of rejecting that means 
of escape, which could only be obtained by uniting bis daugh- 
ter to one from whom, in any other circumstances, he would 
have withheld her. 

“It is strange,” he said to himself, “it is stnmge and sad, 
that 1 can scarcely move a step in anyway Avithout the risk of 
dishonour! and that the only means to avoid it requires every 
exci tion to deprive myself of peace, and hap])iness, and love 
for cverl” 

Thus he thought as he went along; and imagination pic- 
tured his next parting from her he loved, and all tliat was to 
folloAV it; the grief that she would suffer as well as himself; 
the long drear}^ lajjse of sad and cheerless hours that was to 
fill up the remainder ol’ existence few him, Avith all happy 
hopes at an end, and fortune, station, love, gone away like 
visions of the night. 

Earl}' on the ensuing morning he despatched a note to the 
ToAver, telling Laura that business, afi’ecting her father’s safety, 
■would keep him aAA^ay from her at the hour he had ])V()inise(l 
to visit her. He Avould be Avith her, he said, at all events be- 
fore nightfall ; and he added every term of love and affection 
that his heart suggested; but at the same lime he could not 
prcA'ent a tone of sadness spreading throiigli bis letter, wliicb 
conmnuiicatcd to Laura a fear lest her father’s hopes of es- 
cape should be frustrated. 

* By eleven o’clock Wilton was at the door of the small inn 
named for the meeting; and tAvo handsome horses Avhicli were 
standing there, held by a servant, announced that (ireen had 
arrived before him. On going in, he found his strange friend 
far more splendidly dressed than he had ever seen him, ap- 
parently waiting for liis coming. His fine person told to 
much advantage, his ujiright carriage, and somewhat })roud 
and stern demeanour, the grave and thoughtful look of his 
eye, all gave him the appearance of one of high mind and 
high station, accustomed to action and command. A certain 
sort of gay and dissipated look, which he had previously 
borne, was altogether gone: AA'ithin the last few months he 
had become paler and thinner, and his countenance had as- 
sumed an air of gloom which did not even leave it when he 
laughed. 
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As Wilton now advanced towards him, he could not but 
feci that there was something dignified and imposing in his 
aspect; and 3'et it caused him a strange sensation, to think 
that he m as going into the king's presence in company with a 
man whom he had actually' first met upon the King’s High- 
way. 

“J am glad jmu have come early, Wilton,” said Green. 
‘^^J'he king ]'eturns from the cliapel at a (piarter past twelve, 
and exiJccts us to he in waiting at that hour, when he will see 
us. This is no slight favour, 1 find, 'W^iltoii,” he added, “for 
the })alacc is full of courtiers, all eager and pressing for royal 
attention. Let us go immediatchg then, and ride slowly up 
to the palace.” 

The}' nK)iiiited their liorses accordingly, and rode on, speak- 
ing a few- words from time to time, but not, indeed, absolutely 
conversing, for both were far too thoughtful, and too much 
impressed with tJie importance of the act tlicy w'cre about to 
pci’lbrm, to leave the tongue free and unfettered. 

On their arrival at the palace, they found that the king had 
not yet returned from the chapel; but on being asked whether 
tliey came h}' ap})()iiitment or not, and giving their names, 
tliey Avore admitted into a Avail in --room Avhere two or three 
other peoi)le Averc already asscnihled. The moments passed 
sloAvIy, and it seemed as if the king Avoiild never return. 

At length, however, a distant flourish of drums and trum- 
pets Avas heard, together Avith the sounds of many j)eople 
passing to ami fro in the courts and passages. Buzzing con- 
versation, inauilold ibotlalls, gay laughter, announced that 
the morning service AA as OA^er, and the congregation of the 
royal chapel dispersed. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tx the royal closet, at the palace of Hampton Court, stood 
King William TIT. leaning against* a gilt railing, placed round 
some ornamental objects, iieai* one of the windows. The 
famous ].«ord Keeper Somers stood beside liiin, uTiile, at a 
little distance behind appeared Keppel, Lord Albemarle, and 
before him a tall, hue-looking man, somewhat past the middle 
age, slight but dignified in his person, and with an air of ease 
and grace in his whole position and demeanour, which besjiokc 
long familiarity with courts. William gazed at him w ith a 
smile, and evidently heard him speak with pleasure. 

“Well, my lord,” he said, “I am very glad of the news you 

f ive me. With the assistance of yourself, and my Lord Keei)er 
ere, together with that of our good friend theDuke of Shrews- 
bury, 1 doubt not now' my aifairs will go well. 1 am hap]>y 
to sec your liealth so well restored, my lord ; ibr you know 
my' friendship for you well enough to be aware that 1 was 
seriously afflicted at your illness, for your own sake, as well 
as because it deprived me of the counsel and assistance of one, 
who, as I thought he would, has proved himst lf the only' i)er- 
son sufficiently' loved by all men, to reconcile the breaches 
betw een some of my best friends.” 

“Most grateiul 1 am, sir,” replied the lOarJ of Sun bury', to 
this unusually long s])ecch, “that heaven has made me an 
instrument lor that ])urposc; and T can never sufficiently ex- 
press my gratitude for your not being angry at my long ab- 
sence from your majesty’s service. The arrangeiiieiits tiius 
being made, sire, 1 Avill humbly take my leave, begging your 
majesty not to forget the interests of my young friend, accord- 
ing to your gracious promise.” 

“1 will not forget, I will not forget!” replied the king. 
“When do you publicly announce your return, my lord?” 

I think It would be better not, sire,” replied the earl, “till 
after we have notified the arrangements to the three gentle- 
men who retire.” 

The king smiled. “That can be done to-morrow, my lord,” 
he said; “ and 1 cannot but say, that the sooner it is done the 
better, for my service has already suffered.” 



“That disagreeable task will of course fall on my Lord Keep- 
er,” said Lord Siinbury, looking to Somers with a smile.’ 

“I shall do it without ceremony, my lord,” replied Lord 
Somers. “It will be a mere matter of form; and if Ave could 
have found a position suitable to my Lord WHiarton, I should 
say that wc have constructed the most harmonious adminis- 
tration that T have seen since the glorious liovolution.” 

The king’s brow grcAV somewhat dark at the name of Lord 
Wharton; and the Karl of Sunbury, making a sign to the Lord 
Keeper to avoid that topic, took his leave of the king, saying, 
“I think I have your majesty permission to retire through 
your ])rivatc apartments.” 

As he was opening a door, a little to the king’s right hand, 
however, he was met by the Earl of Tortlaiid, who greeted 
him Avith a Avell-pleascd smile, and- then passed on toAvards 
the king, of whom Lord Somers was taking leave at the same 
moment. 

“May it ]deasc your majesty,” said the Earl of PortLand, as 
soon as the Lords Sunbury and Somers had departed, “the 
young genthunan Avhom yon Averc once jdeased to see con- 
cerning the Duke of Berwick’s coming to England, is noAv here, 
together with another gentleman, calling himself Green, whom 
your majesty also, I understand ” 

“Yes, yes,” said the king, “1 will sec him. I promised to 
see him.” 

“You told me also, sire,” replied Lord Portland, “if ever 
this other gentleman applied, you wmdd also see him. Mr. 
AVilton Brown, 1 mean.” 

“ 1 Avili sec him too, said the king. “ I Avill see them to- 
gether. Let them be called, Beiitinck.” 

liord Portland went to the door, and gave the necessary 
orders, and in a moment or two after, Wilton and his com- 
panion stood in the presence of the king. 

As they entered, Lord Alljcmarlc said a few Avords to Wil- 
liam, in a loAv tone, to which William replied, “ No, no, J will 
tell yon if it be necessary. Now, gentlemen,” he said, “I un- 
derstood, from the note rcceiA'ed this morning by my Lord of 
Albeiiitirlc, that you rc^picsted an audience together, Avliich as 
J had promised to each separately, I have giA^en. Is your 
business the same or different?” 

“It is the same, sire,” replied Green at once. “ But I will 
beg this young gentleman to urge what he has to say in the 
first place.” 

The king nodded his head to Wilton to proceed; adding, 

“ I have little' time this morning, and you may be brief; for 
if your business be what I think, it has been opened to me by 
a friend of yours, and you will hear more from me or him on 
Tuesday.” 



“ If your m^esty refers to the Duke of Shrewsbury,” said 
Wiltou, “I have not the honour of his acquaintance; but he 
promised, I know, to urge upon your majesty’s clemency the 
case of the Duke of Gaveston, in regard to which I have now 
ventured to approacli you.” 

“ Wc arc mistaking each other,” said the king. “I thought 
you meant something else. What about the duke?” 

“ When your majesty was last pleased to receive me,” re- 
plied Wilton, “ I had the honour of recounting to you how I 
liad been employed by his grace to set free his daughter, who 
had been carried away by Sir John Fenwick and other Jaco- 
'bites. I explained to your majesty at that time that this 
daring act had been committed by those Jacobites in conse- 
quence of a quarrel between the duke and Sir John Fenwick, 
which quarrel was occasioned by the duloi iudignautly refusing 
to take part in the infamous conspiracy against your majesty. 
Since then, Sir John Fenwick has been arrested, and has 
charged the duke 'unth being a party to that conspiracy. Tic 
has done this entirely and evidently out of revenge, and as 
far as my testimony goes, T can distinctly show your majesty, 
that aflcr his daughter was carried away, the duke bad no op- 
portunity whatsoever of revealing what he knew of the con- 
spiracy without endangering her safety till after the whole 
was discovered, for on the morning of her return to town, 
after being set free, the warrants against the coiis[)irat()r.s were 
already issued.” 

You told me all this before, I think,” said tlic king, with 
somewhat of a licavy brow and impatient air. “Where is the 
duke now?” 

“ lie is in the Tower, sire,” replied Wilton, “a prisoner of 
state, upon this charge of Sir John Fenwick’s, and I am bold 
to approach your majesty to beseech you to take his case into 
consideration.” 

The king’s brow had by this time grown very dark, and 
turning to Lord Portland, he said, “ This is another, you sec, 
Bentinck.” 

“ T beseech jmur majest}'^,” continued Wilton, as soon as 
the king paused, “ I beseech you to hear my petition, and to 
grant it. It is a case in which I am deeply interested. You 
were pleased to say that I had conducted myself well ; yon 
were pleased to promise me your gracious favour; and I 
beseech you now to extend it to me so far, as at my petition 
to show clemency to a nobleiiian who, perhaps, may have 
acted foolishly in suffering his cars to be guilty of hearing some 
evil designs against you, but who testified throughout the most 
indignant horror at the purposes of these conspirators, who 
has been punished severely already by the temporary loss of 
his child, by the most terrible anxiety about her, and by ’ong 
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imprisonment in the* Tower, where he now lies, withering 
under a sense of your majesty’s displeasure. Let me entreat 
your majesty to grant me this petition,” and advancing a 
step, Wilton knelt at the king’s feet. 

“ Why, T thought, young gentleman,” replied William, 
“that before this time you were married to the pretty heiress.” 

“ Oh no, sire!” replied Wilton, with a sad smile, “ that is 
entirely out of the question. Such a report got abroad in the 
world, hut I have neither station, fortune, rank, nor any other 
advantage to entitle me to such a hope.” 

“Ami you, colonel,” said the king, turning towards Green, 
“is this the object of your coming also?” 

“ It is, sire,” answered Green, advancing. “ But first of all 
permit me to do an act that I have never done before, and 
kissing your majesty’s hand, to acknowledge tliat I feel you 
are and will be King of England. May J add more? — that 
you are Avortliy of being so.” 

The king was evidently pleased and struck. “ I am glad to 
sec,” lie answered, holding out his hand to Green, “ that we 
have reclaimed one Jacobite.” 

“ Sire,’’ answered Green, kissing the king’s hand, but with- 
out rising, iny affections arc not easily changed, and *iay 
remain with another house; but it were folly to deny any 
longer your sovereignty, and,” he added, the moment after, 
“ it would he treachery henceforth to do anything against it. 
And iiONv, sire,” he continued, “ let me urge most earnestly this 
young gentleman’s petition, and let it be at my suit that the 
duke's iiheration is granted. Wilton here may have many pe- 
titions yet to present to your majesty on his own account. I 
shall never ]la^'C any; and as your majesty told me to claim a 
boon at your hands, and promised to grant me anything that 
was not unreasonable, I beseech you to grant me, as not an 
unreasonable request, the full pardon and liberation of a man 
who this young gentleman, and 1, and Sir John Fenwick, and 
I think your majesty, too, well know would as soon have at- 
tempted anything against your majesty’s life as he would have 
sacrificed his own. This is the boon I crave ; this is the peti- 
tion 1 have to present, and I hope and trust that you will grant 
my request.” 

“ And have you nothing else, colonel, to demand on your 
own account?” said the king, gravely. 

“ Nothing, sire,” replied Green: “I make this my only re- 
quest.” 

•“ What ! ” said the king, after giving a glance as plajrful, 
perhaps, as any glance could be upon the countenance of 
William III. “Is tliis the only request? I have seen in 
English history, since it became my duty to study it, a num- 
ber of precedents of general pardons, granted under the great 
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seal, by monarcbs my predecessors, to certain of their subjects 
who have done some good service, for all crimes, misdemea- 
nours, felonies, et castara^ committed in times previous. Now, 
sir, from a few things I have heard, it has struck me that such 
a patent would be not at all inexpedient in your own case, and 
I expected you to ask it.” 

“ I have not, and I do not ask it, sire,” replied Green, in the 
same grave tone with which he had j)reviously sj)oken. “ I 
may have done many things that are wrong, sire, but I have 
neither injured, insidted, nor offended any one whom 1 knew 
to be a true subject of the prince 1 considered niy lawiul king. 
Possessing still his commission, I believed myself at liberty to 
levy upon those who were avowed his enemies the rents of 
that property whereof they had deprived me for figliting in his 
cause. Sire, I may have been wrong in my view, and 1 beJieve 
I have been so. I speak not in my own justification, tlierel'orc. 
My head is at your feet if you choose to take it : death has no 
terrors for me ; life has no charms. 1 stay as long as God wills 
it; when he calls me hence, it matters little what way I take 
my departure. My request, sire, is for the liberation of the 
duke, who, believe me, is perfectly innocent; and I earnestly 
entreat your majesty not to keep him within the walls 

of a prison, which to the heart of an Englishman is worse than 
death itself.” 

“ 1 am s ifficiently an Englishman to feel that,” reidicd the 
king. “ Your own free pardon for all olfences up to this time 
we give, or rather promise yon, slioidd it be needed, without 
your asking it. Mark the king’s words, gentlemen. In regard 
to the liberation of the duke, demanded of us, as you have 
demanded it — that is, as the only recpiest of a person who has 
rendered ns most important service, and to whom we have 
pledged our word to concede some boon, we would grant it 
also; l)ut 

“Oh, sire!” exclaimed Green, “let your clemency blot out 
that butj’'' 

“ Plear me, hear me,” said the king, relapsing into his usual 
tone ; “ I would willingly grant you the duke’s liberation as 
the boon which you require, and which I promised ; hut that 
I granted the order for his liberation some four days ago, not 
even demanding hail for his appearance, hut perfectly satisfied 
of his innocence. I ordered also such steps to he taken, that 
a nolle prosequi might be entered, so as to put his mind fully 
at rest. I told the Earl of Byerdale, the day before yesterday, 
that I had done this at the request of the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
and I bade him take the warrant, which, signed by myself’, and 
countersigned Mr. Secretary Trumbull, was then lying in 
the hands of* the clerk. It is either in the clerk’s hands still, 
or in those of Lord Byerdale. But that lord has committed a 
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most grievous offence in suffering any of my subjects to remaixi 
in a prison when the order was signed for their liberation.” 

“ May it please your majesty,” said Kcppel, stepping for- 
■ward, “1 (juestioned the clerk this morning, as I passed, know- 
ing what your majesty had done, and hearing, to my surj)rise, 
from my Lord Vcmhroke, that the dnkc was still in prison. 
'I'lic clerk tells me that he had still the warrant, Lord Byer- 
dale seeming to have forgotten it entircl} .” 

“ lie has forgotten too man)' things,” said the king, “ and 
yet his memory is good when he pleases. Fetch me the war- 
rant, Arnold. Colonel, I grant this warrant, you see, not to 
you. Yon must think of some other boon at anotlier time. 
Young gentleman, I have been requested, by a true friend of 
yours and jniiic, to licar 3 ^onr petition upon various points, 
and to do something for you. I can hear no more petitions 
to-day, however, hut perhaps you may find a kinder ear to 
listen to yon ; and as to doing anything for you,” he continued, 
as he saw Ke{)pel return with a ])aper in his hand — “as to 
doing anything for you, the host thing I can do is to send you 
to the 'Lower, 'riiere, take the warrant, and either get into 
a boat or on yonr horse’s hack, and bear the good tidings to 
the duke yourself.” 

As he spoke, the king gave the paper into AVil ton's hand, 
and turned ])artly round to the Earl of Portland with a smile; 
then looked round again calmly, and by a grave inclination of 
the head, signified to AYilton and his companion that their 
audience w'as at an end. 

As soon as they were in the lobby, Green grasped his young 
friend’s hand eagerly in his own, demanding, “ Now, Wilton, 
are yon hap])y V” 

“ Most miserable!” replied AVilton. “ This paper is indeed 
the greatest relief to me, because it puts me beyond all chance 
of dishonour. No one can impute to me now that I have done 
wrong, or violated iny word, even by a breath ; hut still I am 
iiiost unhappy, and the very act that I am going to do seals 
my unhapj)iness.” 

“Such things may well be,” replied Green; “I know it 
from hitter exj^erience. But how it can be so, AYilton, in 
your case, I cannot tell.” 

Wilton shook his head sorro^vfully. “ I cannot stay to ex- 
plain all now,” he said, for I must hasten to the duke, and 
not leave his mind in doubt and fear for a moment. But in 
going thither, 1 go to see her J love for tlie last time. The 
metropolis will henceforth he hateful to me, and I shall fly 
from it as speedily as possible. I feel that 1 cannot Jive in it 
after that liope is at an end. I shall apply for a commission 
in the army, and seek what fate may send me in some more 
active life ; but before I go, probably this very night, if you 
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will give me shelter, I will seek you and the Lady Helen, to 
both of whom I have much, very much to say. t shall ^d 
you at Lord Sherbrooke’s cottage, where I last saw you? 
There I will explain ever)rthing. And now farewell !” 

Thus saying, he shook Green’s hand, mounted his horse, 
and at a very rapid pace spurred on towards London by all 
the shortest roads that he could discover 


CHAPTER XLV. 


The duke’s dinner in the Tower was over. He had been much 
agitated all day, and Laura had been agitated also, but she 
had concealed her emotions, in order not to increase those of 
her father. It was, as we have said, Sunday, and the service 
of the church had occupied some part of that long day’s pass- 
ing; but the rest had gone by very slowly, es]>ecially as the 
only two events which occurred to break or diversify the time 
told that there were other persons busy without, in matters 
regarding which neither Laura nor her father could take the 
slightest part, but which affected the future fate of both in 
the highest degree. Those two incidents were the arrival of 
Wilton’s note, whicli we have already mentioned, and a visit 
from the chaplain of the Tower, to tell the duke and Ladj" 
Laura that he had received directions and the proper autho- 
rization (few of those things were needed, indeed, in those 
days) to perform the ceremony of marriage between her and 
Wilton at any hour tliat she chose to name. A considerable 
time passed after this visit, and yet Wilton did not appear. 
The duke began to look towards Laura with anxious eyes, and 
once he said, “ I hope, Laura, you neither did nor said any- 
thing yesterday to make Wilton act coldly or unwillingly in 
this business?” 

“Indeed, my dear father, I did not,” replied Lady iiaura; 
“ and he promised me firmly to do everything in his power. 
Something has detained him ; but depend upoji it there is no 
oause either to fear or to doubt.” 

Such assurances, for a time, seemed to soothe the duke, 
and put his mind more at ease ; but as time passed, and still 
Wilton did not appear, his anxiety returned again ; he would 
walk up and down the room; he would gaze out of the win- 
dow; he would cast himself into a chair with a deep sigh ; and 
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though he said nothing more, Laura was bitterly grieved on 
his account, and began to share his anxiety for the result. 

At length a distant door was heard to open, then came the 
sound of the well-known step in the ante-room, making Laura’s 
heart beat, and the duke smile ; but there was nothing joyful 
in the tread of that step: it was slow and thoughtful; and 
after the hand was placed upon the lock of the door, there 
was still a pause, which though in reality very briel*, seemed 
long to the prisoner and his daughter. At length, however, 
the door opened, and Wilton himself entered the room, 
“^rhere came a smile too upon his lip, but Laura could not but 
sec that smile Avas a very sad one. 

“ We have been waiting for you most anxiously, my dear 
Wilton,” said the duke: “we have fancied all manner of 
things, all sorts of difficulties and obstacles; for 1 well knew 
that nothing but matters of absolute necessity would keep 
you from the side of your dear bride at this moment.” 

“ But you still look sad, Wilton,” said Lady Laura, holding 
out her hand to him. “ Let us hear, Wilton, let us hear all 
at once, dear ^Vilton. Has anything happened to derange 
our plans, or prevent my father’s escape V” 

Wilton kissed her hand affectionately, replying, “ Fear not 
on that account, dear Laura; fear not on that account. Your 
father is no longer a prisoner. My lord duke, there is the 
warraTit lor your liberation, signed by the king’s own liand, 
and properly countersigned.” 

The duke clasped his hands together, and looked up to 
heaven with eyes full of thankfulness, and Laura’s joy also 
hurst forth in tears. But she saw that Wilton remained sad 
and cold; and mistaking the cause, slic turned quickly to her 
father, saying, “ Oh! my dear lather, in this moment of joy, 
make liim wnd has given us so much happiness liappy also. 
"J’ell him, tny dear father, that you will not, that you 

cannot thinKjm’Rfusing him your child after all that he haa 
done for ns.’^i^'. 

“No, no, cried the duke: “you shall l)c his-: ” 

But Wilton Werrnpted him; and throwing his arms round 
Lady Laura, plAsscd her for a moment to his lieart, took ona 
long ardent kiss^nd then turning to the duke, said, “Pardon 
me, my lord duk^ It is the last! Nay, do not interni])t me, 
lor I have a task to perform Avhich re<iuires all the firiniicss t 
can find to accomplish it. On seeing Lord Byerdale yester-r 
day, he told me of the whole arrangements whicli lie had 
made with you, and of the plan for your esca])e : he showed 
me* that, according to the note which he had written to the 
governor of the Tower, concerning the marriage between your 
daughter and myself, your escape could not he effected till tlio 
teremony had Uken place, as it was assigned as the cause fot 
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onr leaving the Tower so late at night. He made me pledge 
myself not to disclose his part in the scheme to any one ; and 
he then said that he would tell me the secret of my ii 
1 would plight my honour not to reveal it till after your safety 
was secure. I pledged myself, and he told me all. I now 
found, my lord, that you and I had been most shamefully de- 
ceived; deceived for the purpose, I do believe, of revenging 
on you and Lady Laura her former rejection of Lord Sher- 
brooke, by driving her to marry a person altogether inferior to 
herself in station. You will see that he had placed me in the 
most difficult of all positions. If I carried out his plan of 
escape, I knowingly made use of his deceit to gain fi)r myself 
the greatest eartlily happiness. If 1 revealed to you Avliat 
he told me, I broke my pledged word, and at the same time 
gave you no choice, but cither unwillingly to give me 3'our 
daughter’s hand or to remain, and risk the chance of longer 
imprisonment and trial. If I held off and disa|)j>ointed \ ou 
in your escape, I again broke my Avord to Lady Laura. You 
may conceive the agony of my mind during last night. There 
was but one hope of my being able to escape disbonour, 
though it was a very slight one. I determined to go to tlie 
king liimsclf. I engaged a gentleman to go Avith me, a\ ho has 
some influence ; and this morning we presented ourselves at 
Hampton Court. His majesty was graciously pleased to re- 
ceive us : he treated me Avith all kindness, and gave me the 
warrant for your liberation to bring hither. That warrant Avas 
already signed; for the Duke of ShreAvshury had kept his 
word Avith me, and applied for it earnestly and successfully. 
The Earl of Byerdale kncAv that it Avas ])reparcd, so that he 
Avas quite safe in permitting your escape. I have now nothing 
further to do, my lord, than to Avish you joy of your liheratiori, 
and to bid 3^011 adieu for ever!” 

“ Stay, stay!” said the duke, much moved. “ Let me hear 
more, Wilton.” 

But Wilton had already turned to Lady Laura Jind taken 
her hand. 

“Oh, Laura!” he said, “ if I have been deceived into 
making you unhappy as well as myself, forgive me. You 
know, 3^011 AA’^ell knoAV, that 1 would give every earthly good 
to obtain this dear hand ; that I Avould sacrifice an3^lhing on 
earth for that object, but honour, truth, and integrity. Laura, 
I feel you can never be mine ; try to forget what has been ; 
while I seek in distant lands, not forgetfulness, if it come not 
accompanied by death, hut the occupation of the battle-field, 
and the hope of a speedy and not inglorious termination to 
ffuffering. Earewcll ! once more, farewell !” 

“Stay, stay!” said the duke; “stay, Wilton! What was 
it the earl told you ? He said that you had as good blood in 
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The blood mounted into Wilton’s cheek. “ He told me, 
my lord,” he said, “ that I was the natural son of his cousin.” 
And feeling that he could bear no more, he turned abruptly 
and quitted the apartment. 

As he did so, Lady Laura sank at her father’s feet, and 
clasped his knees. “ Oh, my father!” she said, “do not, do 
not make me miserable for ever. Think of your child’s hap- 
piness before any considerations of pride ; think of the noble 
conduct of him who has just left us ; and ask yourself if i can 
cease to love him while 1 have life.” 

“ Never, Laura, never!” said the duke, ^sternly. “ Had it 
been anything else but that, I might have yielded; but it 
cannot be! Never, my child, never! So urge me not! I 
would rather sec you in your grave.” 

'^riiosc rash and shameful words, which the basest and most 
unholy pride has too often, in this world, wrung from a ])arent’s 
li[)s towards a child, had been scarcely uttered by the duke, 
when he felt his daughter’s arms relax their hold of his knees, 
her weight press heavily upon him, and the next instant she 
lay senseless on the ground. 

For an instant, the consciousness of the unchristian words 
he had uttered smote his heart with fear ; fear lest the retri- 
butive hand of heaven should have punished his ju'ide, even 
in the moment of offence, by taking away the child wdiose 
ha]>pincss he was preparing to sacrilice, and of whose death 
he had made light. 

He called loudly for help, and his servant and Lady J..aura’8 
maid were soon in the room. They raised her head with 
cushions ; they brought w ater ; they called for farther assis- 
tance ; Jind though it soon became evident that Laura had 
only fainted, it was long before the slightest symptom of re- 
turning consciousness appeared. The duke, the servants, 
and some attendants of the governor of the I’ow^cr, were still 
gathered round her, and her eyes were just oi)ening and 
looking faintly up, when another person was suddenly added 
to the group, and a mild, line-toned voice said, in the ear of 
the duke — 

“ Good God ! my lord duke, what has happened ? Had 
you not better send for Millington or Garth?” 

“ She is better, she is better,” said the duke, rising; “ she 
is coining to herself again. Good heaven ! my Lord of Sun- 
bury, is it you? This is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“ I camiot say,” replied Lord Sunbury, “ that it is an un- 
expected pleasure to me, my lord ; lor though 1 w'ould rather 
see your grace in any other place, and heard this morning at 
Hampton Court that the order for your liberation was signed, 
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yet I heard iust now that you were still in the Tower ; and, to 
say the truth, I expected to find my young friend Wilton with 
you. Let us attend to the lady, however,” he added, seeing 
that his allusion to Wilton made the duke turn a little red, 
and divining, perhaps, that Lady Laura's illness was in some 
way connected with the absence of his young friend — “ she is 
growing better.” 

And kindly kneeling down beside her, he took her hand in 
his, saying, in a tender and paternal tone, “ 1 hope you are 
better, my dear young lady. Nay, nay,” he added, in a lower 
voice, “be comforted; all will go well, depend upon it: you 
are better now ; you are better, I sec.” And then perceiving 
that only having seen him once before. Lady Laura did not 
recollect him, he added his own name, saying, “l^ord Siinbury, 
my d('ar; the father, by love and by adoption, of a dear friend 
of yours.” 

The allusion to W’^ilton immediately produced its effect upon 
Lady Laura, and she burst into tears ; but seeing Lord Sun- 
bury about to rise, she clung to his hand, saying, “ IJo not 
leave me ; do not leave me ! 1 shall be better in a minute. I 

will send him a message l)y you.” 

“ I will not, indeed, leave yon,” replied Lord Sunbur}^; but 
I think we do not need all these ])eople present just now. 
Your fatlier and 1 and your woman will be enough.” 

According to his suggestion, the room was cleared, the win- 
dows were all thrown oj)en, and in about liall’-an-liour Lady 
Laura bad sufficiently recovered herself to sit up and speak 
with ease, i.ord Sunbury had avoided returning to the subject 
of Wilton, till he fancied that she could bear it, knowing that 
. it might be more j)ainful to her, even to hear him conversing 
witli her father upon such a topic, than to take part in the 
discussion herself. At length, however, he said — 

“ Now this fair lady is tolerably well again, let me ask your 
grace where 1 can find my young friend, Wilton Brown. I 
was told at bis lodgings that he had come on with all speed to 
the Tower, merely getting a fresh horse as he passed.” 

“ He was here not long ago, my lord,” replied the duke, 
coldly. “He was kind enough to bring me from Hampton 
Court the warrant for iny enlargement. He went away in 
some haste and in some sorrow, not from anything I said, my 
lord, but fW)m what his own good sense showed him must be 
the conse^piencc of some discoveries which he had made re- 
garding his own birth. I must say he has, in the business, 
behaved most honourably, and, at the same time, most sensi- 
bly; and anything on earth that I can reasonably do to testify 
my gratitude to him for all the services he has rendered me 
and mine, 1 will willingly do it, should it cost me one half* of 
my estates.” 
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Lady Laura had covered her eyes with her hands, but the 
tears trickled throiifl;h her fingers in spite of all she could do to 
restrain them. Lord Sunbury, too, was a good deal agitated, 
and showed it more than might have been expected in a man 
so calm and deliberate as himself. He even rose from his 
chair, and walked twice across the room, before he replied. 

“My lord duke,’’ he said, at length, “ from what you say, I 
fear that both Wilton and your grace have acted hastily; and 
1 am pained at it the more, because I believe that I myself am 
in some degree the cause of all the misery that he now feels, 
and ol* all the grief which I can clearly sec is in the breast of 
this dear j^oung lady. 1 have done Wilton wrong, my lord, 
by a want of proper precaution and care — most unintentionally 
and unknowingly; hut still I have done him wrong, which I 
fear may be irret>arahlc. I must see and endeavour, as far as 
it is ill my |)Owcr, to remedy wdiat has gone amiss ; but whether 
1 can, or wliethcr I cannot do so, 1 have determined to atone 
lor my fault in the only w^ay that it is possible. The last heir 
in my liimily entail is lately dead : my estates are at my own 
disposal. 1 have notified to the king this day that 1 have 
adopted Wilton llrown as my son and heir; and his majesty 
has been gracioush' pleased to promise that a jiatent shall pass 
under the great seal, conv'cying to him my titles and honours 
at my di'atli. Tliis is all that 1 know with certainty can be 
done at present; hut there may'^ he more done hereafter, in 
regard to which 1 will not enter at present; and oh! my^ lord,” 
he continued, seeing the duke cast dow’ii Ids eyes in cold silence, 
“ for my sake, for Wilton’s sake, for this young lady’s sake, at 
all events susfieiid your decision till we can see farther in this 
matter.” 

The duke raised his eyes to his dauglitcr’s face, and y ielded, 
though hut ill a faint degree, to her im])loring look. 

“ 1 will suspend my decision, my lord, at your request,” he 
replied, “ if it will give you any pleasure. Jlut Laura knows 
my o})inion, and ” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the earl, “ we will say no more upon the 
subject tlicn, at present, my lord. But as yaiiir grace has the 
order for your liberation, anS there can be no great pleasure 
in staying ill this ])lacc, perhaps your grace and Lady Laura 
will get into my carriage, which is now iii the court; and while 
your servants clear your apartments, and jiroceed to make pre- 
parations at Beaulorl 1 louse, 1 trust you will take your supper 
at my poor dwelling. There I may have an opportunity, my 
lord,” he added, turning with a graceful bow to the duke, “of 
telling )'on, who are a politician, some great political changes 
that arc taking place, though I fear, that as I expect no guests 
of any kind, and have hitherto preserved a strict incognito, I 
eliall have no way of enterttiining this fair lady for the evening.” 
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Laura shook hor head ^vith a melancholy air, but made no 
reply. The duke, however, was taken 'with the bait of 
tical news, and accepted the invitation, merely saying, “ I take 
it for granted, my lord, that Mr. Brown is not at your house.” 

“ As far as 1 know,” replied Lord Snnbiiry, “ he is not aware 
of my being in England. I came to seek him here, wishing 
to toil him various matters; but up to this time, I haveneitlier 
witten to liim, nor licard from him, since 1 have been in this 
country. And now, my lord,” he continued, taking np the 
warrant from the table, “ 3 ’ou had better let me go and speak 
with the governor’s deputy here, concerning this ])aper, and 
in five minutes I will be back, to conduct you, at liberty, to 
my house.” 

Thus saying, he left them; and Lady Laura, certainly calmed 
and comforted by his kindly manner, and the Ji()]icfiii tone in 
which he spoke, prepared Avitli pleasure to go with liim. Her 
father mentioned Wilton’s name no more; but gave some or- 
ders to his servant, and, by the time tliat they were ready to 
go, Lord Sunhiiry had returned with the lieutenant of the 
gOATHior, announcing that the gates of' the J’ower n ere o|)cn 
to the fluke. TJic earl then oflbred his hand to the fiiiv girl, 
and led licr down to liis carriage, saying in a low tone as they 
went, “Fear not, my dear young lady; we sliall find means 
to soften 3 ’our father in time.” 

After a long and tedious drive throngli the dull streets 01 
London, the carriage of the Earl of Sunbury st()]>]>eil at the 
door of bis bouse in St. James’s Sf|uare. i\oiie of Ins ser- 
vants ap|)carcd yet in livery, and tiie man who opened tlie 
door was his own valet. He seemed not a little astonislK'd at 
the sight of a lady and gentleman with ]jis master; and the 
earl was as much surprised to hear loud \f)ices from the large 
dining-room on his left hand. 

The duke and Lady Laura, however, entered, and witc 
passing on; but the valet, as soon as lie bad closed the door, 
advanced and whispered a few words to the earl. 

The earl (picstioued him again in the same tone, ]uit his 
hand for a moment to his forelicad, and tlu*n sjiid, addrt^ssing 
the duke, “There are some j)er 60 iis u}) stairs, my lord fluke, 
that we would rather you did not see at tliis Jiiomeiit. J will 
speak to them ff)r an iiislant, and be down with you directly, 
if you will go into the dining-rf)oin. Yf)u will there, 1 under- 
stand, find Lord Bycrdale and his son, the latter f)f whom, it 
seems, has come hither for 1113 '^ suj^port and advice, and has 
been followed by bis I’atlier. 

“ But, my lord, my Ifwd!” said the duke, “ after Lord Bycr- 
dale’s conduct to myself ” 

“Enter into no dispute with liim till 1 come, my dear duke, 
taid the earl : “1 will be with you in one minute ; and his lord- 
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sliip of Byerdale have quite sufficient to settle witli me, 
to give occupation to bis thoughts for the rest of* the evonmg. 
You may chance to see triumi)h4uit villany rebuked : 1 wanted 
to have escaped the matter; l>ut since he has preHimicd to 
come into my house, 1 must take the task upon myself.” 

The tone in which he spoke, and tlie expectation of what 
was to follow, fixed the duke's determination at once; and 
drawing the arm of Lady Laura within his own, lie followed 
the servant, who now threw open the door to wliicli Lord 
Sunbury pointed, and entered the dining-room, wliilc the carl 
himself ascended the stairs. 
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CHAPTER XLVl. 


A SCENE curious but yet painful presented itself to tbe eyes 
of Lady Laura and her father on entering the dining-room of 
Lord Simbiiry’s house. On the side of the room opposite to 
the door stood Lord Sherbrooke, with his arms folded on his 
chest, liis brow contracted, his teeth firndy shut, his li|)s drawn 
close, and every feature but the bright and ilashing eye be- 
tokening a strong and Aigfirous struggle to command the pas- 
eif)ns which were busy in his hosoju. Seated at the table, on 
which the young nobleman had lai<l down his sword, was his 
beautiful wife, with her eyes buried in her hands, and no part 
of her face to he seen but a ])ortion of the clu^ek as pale as 
ashes, and the small delicate ear glowing like fire. 1’he sun 
was far to the westward, and streaming in across tlui open 
space of the square, ])ourecl through the window n])()n her 
beautiful ibrin, which, even under the ])ressurc of dee]) grief, 
fell naturally into lines of the most jierfect grace. 

Ihit tJie same evening light jKiurcd across also, and streamed 
full upon the lace and ibrm of the Earl of liyerdale, who 
seemed to have totally forgotten, in excess ol‘ rage, llie calm 
command over himself wliich he usually exercised even in 
moments of the greatest excitement, llis li]) was (juivering, 
bis brow was contracted, his eye was rolling with strong pas- 
sion, his hand was clenched; and at tlie moment that Laura 
and the duke went round the table from the door towards the 
side of the room on which were I.«ord Sherbrooke and his 
wife,' the earl was shaking his clenched liand at his son, ac- 
companying by that gesture oi* wrath the most terrible de- 
nunciations upon his head. 

“Yes, sir; yes!” he exclaimed. ‘‘1 tell you my curse is 
upon you! 1 divorce uiyself from your mother's memory! I 
cast you olF, and abandon you for ever! Thiuk not tiiat I 
will have pity upon you, when I see your opeii-moMthed cre- 
ditors swallowing you up living, and dooming yon to a ]>rison 
for life. May an eternal curse fall upon me, if ever I relieve 
you with a shilling even to buy you bread! See if the man 
in whose house you have sought sliclter — sec if this JOarl of 
Sun bury, with wlmm, doubtless, you have been plotting your 
father's destruction — see if this undermining politician, this 
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diplomatic mole, will give you meauB to pay your debts, or 
furnish you with bread to feed yourself and your pretty com- 
panion there! No, sir; no! Lead forth, to the beggary to 
which you have brought Ler, the beggarly offspring of that 
runagate Jacobite ! Lead her forth, and with a train of babies 
at your heels, sing French ballads in the streets to gain your- 
self subsistence. You thought that I had no clue to your 
proceedings. I fancied she was your mistress, and that mat- 
tered little, for it is the only thing fitted for the beggarly 
exile’s daughter. But since she is your Avife, look to it to 
provide for her yourself!” 

He must have heard somebody enter the room, hut he 
turned not tlic least in that direction, carried away by the 
awful wliirlwind of his fury. He was even still going on, 
without looking round ; hut it was a woman’s voice, the voice 
of a gentle, but noble -hearted woman, that stopped him. 

Lady Laura, the moment she entered the room, recognised 
in the bending form of her who sat weeping and trembling 
at the table, one who had been kind to her in danger and in 
terror, and the first inijviilse was to go to her support. But 
when she heard the insulting and gross words of the Karl of 
Byerdalc, lier s}>irit rose, her heart swelled with indignation, 
and with courage, which she might not have possessed in her 
own case, she turned full upon him, exclaiming — 

“For shame, Earl of Byerdale! for shame! This to a 
woman in a woman’s presence! If you have forgotten that 
you are a gentleman, have you forgotten that you arc a man ?” 
And going (juickly forward, she threw her arm round the 
neck of the weeping girl, exclaiming, “Look up, deal* Caro- 
line: look up, sweet lady! You are not without support! 
A friend is near you!” 

!Lady Sherbrooke looked up, saw who it was, and instantly 
cast herself upon her bosom. 

'riio I^arl of Byerdalc turned his eyes from Laura to tlie 
duke, evidently confounded and surprised, and put his hand 
upon his brow, as if to collect Lis thoughts. 'J'he next minute, 
however, he said, with a sneering air, “* Ila! pretty lady, is 
that you? I la! my lord duke, have you escaped from the 
Tower? You arc somewhat early in your proceedings ! Why, 
it wants half an hour of night! But doubtless the impatient 
bridegroom was eager to have all complete, and I have now 
to congratulate my Lady Laura Brown upon her father’s 
sudden enfranchisement, and her marriage with my dear 
cousin’s natural child. Ma’am, I am your most obedient, 
humble servant. Didte, I congratulate you upon the noble 
alliance yon have formed. You come well, you come happily, 
to witness me curse that base and degenerate boy. But it is 
Epity you did not bring the happy bridegroom, Mr. Brown, 
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that wc might have tyro fine specimens of noblc-aUiances in one 
room.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” said the duke, furiously, “you 
are mistaken, sir. Your villainj’^ is discovered; your base 
treachery has been told by a man who w^as too honourable to 
take advantage of it, even for his own happiness.” 

“ Then, iiiy lord duke,” replied the Earl of Byerdale, “ be 
is as great a liar in this instance as you have ])rovcd your- 
self a fool in every one ; for he plighted me his word not to 
reveal anything till your safety was secure.” 

“It is you, sir, are the liar!” replied the duke, forgetting 
everytiung in his anger, w^hich was now raised to the liiglicst 
pitch. “ It is you, sir, who are the liar, as you have been the 
knave throiigliout, and may now prove to be the fool too!” 

“ Hush, hush!” exclaimed the voice of Lord Sherbrooke, 
raised to a loud tone. “ llemember, my lord duke, that he is 
still mj^ father!” 

“ Sir I” exclaimed the earl, turning first upon his son, “I 
am your father no longer! For you, duke, I sec how the mat- 
ter has gone with this vile and treacherous knave wiiom I 
have fostered! But as sure as I am Earl of Bycrdalc ” 

“You arc so no longer!” said a voice beside him, and at 
the same moment a strong muscular hand w as laid u])oji his 
shoulder, wnth a grasj) that he could not shake off, 

The carl turned fiercely round, and laid his hand u])oii his 
sword; but his eyes lighted instantly on the line stern coun- 
tenance of Colonel Green, who keeping his grasj) firmly u])on 
the shoulder of the other, bent his dark eyes lull upon his 
face. 

The whole countenance and appearance of him whom w e 
have called the Earl of Byerdalc became like a W'itbcrcd 
flow^er. The colour forsook his cheeks and liis lips : he grew^ 
pale, he grew livid; his proud head sunk, Ins knees bent, he 
trembled in every limb; and when Green, at length, ]>ushcd 
him from him, saying in a loud tone and with a stern brow, 
“ Get thee from me, Harry Sherbrooke!” be sank into a chair, 
unable to speak, or move, or siijjjiort himself. 

In the mean time, his son had cast his eyes upon the ground, 
and remained looking dowaiw^ards with a look of pain, but not 
surprise; while treading close upon the steps of (k)lonel 
Green appeared Wilton Brown with the Lady Helen Oswald 
clinging to, rather than leaning on his arm, and the Earl of 
Sunbury on her right hand. 

Those who were most surprised in the room w'ere certainly 
the duke and Lady Laura, for they liad been suddenly made 
witnesses to a strange scene without having any key to the 
feelings, the motives, or the actions of the perfoi’mers therein ; 
and the duke gazed with quite sufficient wonder upon all he 
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saw, to drown and overcome all feelings of anger at beholding 
Wilton so unexpectedly in the house of the Earl of Sunbnry. 

For a moment or two, after the stern gesture of (Jroen, 
there was silence, as if every one else were too much afraid, 
or too much surprised to spefak; and he also coiUiiiued for a 
vshort space gazing sternly upon the man before him, as if 
his mind laboured with all that he had to say. It was not, 
however, to the person whom his presence seemed entirely to 
have blasted, that he next addressed himself. 

“ My Lord of Simbury,” he said, “you see this man before 
me, and 3 'ou also mark how terrible to him is this sudden 
meeting with one whom he has deemed long dead. When 
last we met, I left him on the shores of Ireland after the battle 
of the Boyne, in which I took part and he did not. The ship 
in wliicb I was supposed to have sailed was wrecked at sea, 
and ever}' soul therein perished. But I had marked this 
man’s eagerness to make me (piit my native land, in which I 
had great duties to perform, and 1 never went to the vessel, 
in whicli if I had gone, I should have met a watery grave. 
During tlie time that has since passed, he has enjoyed wealth 
that belonged not to him, a title to which he had no claim. 
He lias raised himself to power and to station, and he has 
abused his power and disgraced his station, till his king ia 
weary of him, and his country can endure him no longer. In 
the meanwhile, 1 have waited my time; I have watched all 
his movements; 1 have heard of all the inquiries he has set 
on foot to ])rove my death, and all the investigations he insti- 
tuted, when he found that the boy who was Avilli me had been 
set on shore again. I have given him full scope and licence 
to act as he chose; but T have come at length, to wrest from 
him that Avliieli is not his, and to strip him of a raidc to which 
he has no claim. Have you anything to say, Harry Sher- 
brookeV” he continued, fixing his eye ujiou hiiu. “Have 
you {uiytliing to say against that which I advance V” 

AVliiie he had been speaking, the other had evidently been 
making a struggle to resume his composure and command 
over liimscif, and he now'^ gazed upon him ^^ith a fierce and 
vindictive look, hut without attempting to rise. 

“ I will not denj’^, Lcnnard Sherbrooke,” he replied, ‘‘that 
I know you ; 1 will not even deny that 1 know }'ou to be Ljirl 
of Byerdale. But 1 know you also to be a proclaimed traitor 
and outlaw’^, having borne arms against the lawiul sovereign 
ol‘ these realms, subjected by just decree to forfeiture and 
attainder ; and I call upon every one here present to aid me 
in arresting you, and you to surrender yourself, to take your 
trial according to law!” 

“Weak man, give, over!” replied the colonel. “All 
ficbemes are frustrated, all your base designs are vain, iou 
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writhe under my like a enished adder, but, serpent, I 
tell you, yon bite upon a file. First, for myself, I am not a 
proclaimed triutor; but, pleading the king’s full pardon for 
everything in which I may have ofiended, I claim all that is 
mine own, my rights, my privileges, my long forgotten name, 
even to the small pittance of inheritance, which, in your vast 
accessions of property, you did not even scruple to grasp at, 
and which has certainly mightily recovered itself under your 
careful and parsimomous hand. But, nevertheless, though I 
claim all that is my own, I claim neither the title nor the os* 
tates of Byerdale. Wilton, my boy, stand forward, and let 
any one who ever saw or knew your gallant and noble father, ; 
and your mother, w^ho is now a saint in heaven, say if they do 
not see in yon a blended image of the two.” 

He was his natural child! he was his natural child!” cried 
Henry Sherbrooke, starting up from his seat. “I ascertained 
it beyond a doubt! I have proof I 1 have proof!” 

“Again, false man? Again?” said Lcnnard Sherbrooke. 
“Cannot shame keep you silent? You have no proof! Jfou ! 
can have no proof! You foimd no proof of the marriage j i 
granted: because care was taken that you "should not. But 'j 
I have proof sufficient, sir. This lafiy? whom I must call in i 
this land Mistress Helen Oswald, though the late king be- » 
stowed upon her father and herself a rank liigher than that 
to which she now lays claim, was present at the private mar- 
riage of her sister to my brother, by a protest ant clergyman,' 
betbre Sir Harry Oswald ever quitted England, ’i'berc is 
also the woman servant, who was present likewise, still living 
and ready to be produced ; and if more be wanting, here is 
the certificate of the clergyman himself, signed in due form, 
together with my brother’s solemn attestation of his marriage, 
given before he went to the fatal battle in which ho fell. To 
possess yourself of these papers, of the existence of which you 
yourself must have entertained some suspicions, you used un- 
justifiable arts towards this noble Earl of Sunbiiry, which 
were specious enough even to deceive his wisdom ; but I ob- 
tained information of the facts, and frustrated your devices.” 

“Ay,”(Si4d Harry Sherbrooke, “through my worthy son, 
doubtles^ through my worthy son, who, beyond ail question, 
used his lasure hours rea^g privately his father’s letters 
and despjfilehcs, for the great purpose of making that latlier a 
beggar!” 

“ I heaven to witness !” exclaimed the young gen- 

tleman, clasping his hands together eagerly. But Lord Sun- 
bury interposed. 

“No, sir,” he said, “yonr son needed no such arts to learn 
that fact, at least; for even before I dant over the papers to 
you which you demanded, I wrot^ son, telling him 






